


THE BOOK 


The book, presents the history and culture 
of Central-Eastern India (.Orissa ana Maohya- 
pradesh ) the nerve centre of Indian ponueal 
and cultural junction, under the rule oi the 
Nala dynasty, dipping into the vast spectrum 
of space and time (C. 300-1000 A.D.). 
Proponded on a series of archaeological seren- 
dipities and surveys, the study is unique in 
its exposition with altogether a new orientation 
in historiography and approach of a hitherto 
lesser known more renown dynastic rule. The 
complex ancient geographical frontiers of 
Daksina Kolala, Kantara and Nisadha etc., 
along with the capital city of Kosala, as des¬ 
cribed by Yuan Chwang, have been identified 
and aptly dealt with and the original hime- 
land, origin and originator of the Nala dynasty 
have been traced out. 


Cultural efflerescence, the bed rock of 
civilisation, as manifested in all its exuberance 
and ramifications have been amply reflected. 

1 he theme of emergence and diffusion of major 
cultural traits and trends, religious and secular, 

the Y ln <%an region in the upper Mahanadi 
valley, from the Nisadha country of the Nalas 
is another hallmark of the book. Being a 
pioneering work of Nala dynasty the book 

2 ? stands as a rare piece of research 
work of an epochal annal. 
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PROLOGUE 


It is difficult to delve into the antiquities and come up with 
cocksure findings. Systematic chronicling of potentially histori¬ 
cal data is a recent phenomenon. And myth, legends, hyper¬ 
boles and later-day interpolations do sometimes shroud the 
traceable source-texts. The process of probe, therefore, involves 
an approximation by tentative reconstruction : limiting the alter¬ 
native probabilities to the minimum by eliminating the rest on 
the basis of the scarce materials of original and collateral sources 
and the plausible inferences derived therefrom. 

In his work. Dynastic History of Nalas, Dr. Chandra Bhanu 
Patel has garnered valuable materials from all founts and 
nooks : literature, epigraphy, iconology, numismatics, architec¬ 
ture and archaeology. He has also been associated with field 
surveys and excavations, particularly in Maraguda and Poda- 
goda sites. He has drawn upon extensively from the unpublish¬ 
ed report on Maraguda excavation prepared by late Prof. Nabin 
Kumar Sahu. 

There is divergence of views amongst the historians regard¬ 
ing the location of Kosala, Nisadha and Kantara. One school 
opines that the tracts of Mahakosala and Mahakantra were 
carved out of the matrix kingdom of Vidarbha. Another 
propounds that Dakshina Kosala was trifurcated into Kosala, 
Kantara and Korala. Dr. Patel adopts the following stance : 
(1) Vidarbha (Berar-Nagpur region), Kosala (Bilaspur-Raipur- 
Sambalpur region) and Kantara were three separate and adjacent 
kingdoms, (2) Nisadha and Kantara are one and the same, 
(3) Kantara lay in between Kosala and Vidarbha, comprising 
the tracts presently known as the districts of Bastar, Koraput 
and Kalahandi, and (4) Kantara was ruled by the Nala dynasty, 
founded by Sisuka (290-300 A.D,). 

An attempt has been made in this treatise to present a 
cogent historical narration of the Nala dynasty, from the last 



part of Third century A.D. to Tenth century A.D., with a gap 
of 160 years (740-900 A.D.). Salient features of the administra¬ 
tive pattern, socio-cultural scenario, religious traits and aspects 
of art and architecture have also been delineated. 

It is indeed a pity that the variegated and epochal annals of 
Kantara and Kosala kingdoms have, till recent times, been 
sidelined in general historical studies of the Central-Eastern 
India, i.e,, Orissa-Madhya Pradesh tracts. With progressive 
revelations of fresh evidence and generation of the awareness 
that the history of a region has to be studied in a holistic 
manner, I am sure that aspects of the Kantara and Kosala 
domains would soon form part of the mainstream-study of 
Orissan history in particular. Dr. Chandra Bhanu Patel’s 
scholarly work, with its wide range, deep comprehension and 
objective analysis, is a major attempt in that direction. 

Kartik Purnima, 1989 Rajendra Kishore Panda 

Commissioner’s Bungalow, 

Sambalpur-768001, Orissa. 



FOREWORD 


To reconstruct the history of the Nalas and the cultural 
ramification of their age is a long felt desideratum. Dipping 
into the vast spectrum of space and time, the book propends a 
comprehensive and exhaustive history and culture of Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh, embedded in the upper reaches of Mahanadi 
valley, in the wider hilly hinter region of central eastern India 
from the 3rd century A.D. to 10th century A.D. under the rule 
of the illustrious Nala dynasty (with their capital at Puskari) 
and thereby fills up a major hiatus in the history of Orissa in 
particular and that of India in general. Based mainly on a 
series of archaeological serendipities and surveys, the study is 
unique in its propension with altogether a new orientation in 
historiography and approach of a hitherto lesser known but 
exceptionally significant dynastic rule. 

Situated at the historical and cultural crossroads of Orissa, 
Magadha, Madhya Pradesh and South India, the ancient Nisa- 
dha country, the original homeland of the Nalas, is a land of 
absorbing interest and importance. Emerging from an autch- 
thonous non-Aryan tribe, the Nalas provide an excellent exam¬ 
ple of the process of early State formation and present an 
exuberant epoch of efflorescent cultural culmination. 

Whereas earlier historical researches on the history of ancient 
and medieval Orissa are mostly confined to coastal Orissa, it is 
gratifying to find the present treatise emphasizing the significance 
of an ancient dynasty that flourished beyond the geographical 
mainstream of Indian history. The book also reveals in a lucid 
style how the Nala dynasty spread its political control and 
cultural influence from a rather small homeland to a farflung 
territorial domain maintaining its suzerainty for several centu¬ 
ries in the political history of central and eastern India. 

The discussion on emergence of cultural diffusion from the 
Nisadha country of the Nalas to the greater Vindhyan region is 
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another hallmark of the book. The complex ancient geographi¬ 
cal frontiers of Dakshina Kosala, Kantara and Nisadha etc. 
alongwith the capital city of Kosala as described by Yuan 
Chwang have been aptly identified and dealt with. The value of 
Dr. C. B. Patel’s work is greatly enhanced through his keen 
archaeological knowledge and the reference to some of the rare 
and unpublished excavation reports. 

Like the Gupta age, the Nala period witnessed the outburst 
of great religious activities. Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktism, 
the great trio of Brahmanical system, greatly thrived and flouri¬ 
shed creating the hollowed aura of a number of tirthas in the 
kingdom. Interestingly, various ideas, ideation and thoughts of 
the religious movements had their obvert reflection and echo in 
the tectonic and plastic expressions. The contrasting pheno¬ 
menon of rare epigraph ic and numismatic evidence and the 
resplendent presence of the panoramic phalanx of Sakta devoties, 
diverse and numerous, of the tantric pantheon, subsequently 
found adorning the niches and facades of temples in the slender 
forms of alasakanyas and apsaras and flying faries, replete with 
all conceivable seductive and sensuous posture, rendering the 
whole artistic composition into an amatory world of immanent 
Sakti, is a remarkable aspect of the book. In my opinion, the 
book singularly stands as a rare piece of research work and will 
certainly cater to the need of scholars and students of history. 


Dr. H. C. Das 



PREFACE 


The book, originally part of my doctoral dissertation, embo¬ 
dies the result of my studies and researches on the history and 
culture of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh in central eastern India 
under the rule of the Nala dynasty. I was inspired to take up 
the project by my adorable preceptor Late Dr. N. K. Sahu,. 
renowned professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture and 
retired Vice-Chancellor of Sambalpur University. With pro¬ 
found remorse, I record here my deep sense of debt to him who 
unfortunately passed away before its completion. I am equally 
beholden to Dr. H. C. Das, a distinguished Indologist of inter¬ 
national repute under whose scholarly guidance and affection¬ 
ate care I could complete the book. 

I am very much thankful to Dr. H. L. Sukla, Sri B. C. Jain, 
Dr. J. K. Sahu, Sri B. B. Barik, Sri S. S. Panda, Sri D.K. Barik, 
Dr. R. C. Patra, Sri G. Bariha, Sri Fanindra Patel, and to Sri 
D. R. Pradhan for their advice and assistance. I am specially 
indebted to Sri P. K. Ray, Chief of Orissa State Archaeology, 
Sri S. M. Routray and Dr. Arjun Josi for their constant schol¬ 
arly encouragement. I also express my gratitude to those schol¬ 
ars whose pioneering works I have referred to, and to those 
people whose help I have received in course of the field explora¬ 
tions over the interior and inaccessible tracts of the ancient 
Nala kingdom. I am greatly grateful to Dr. H. Kulke and Dr. 
N. N. Bhattacharya, the eminent examiners of the original 
thesis for their valuable comments and suggestions for the publi¬ 
cation of the book. 

I am extremely delighted to record here my sincere gratitude 
to Sri Rajendra Kisore Panda, adept administrator. Poet and 
scholar of potent world. Prominence for his sagacious and 
thought provoking prologue and intense intellectual interest in 
the publication of the book. I am highly thankful to Sri S. K, 
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Bhattacharyya, Proprietor, Punthi Pustak for his special interest 
in the early publication of the book. Lastly I am greatly thank¬ 
ful to my wife Menaka for her understanding and encourage¬ 
ment. 

Sambalpur Chandra Bhanu Patel 

Dated. 1. 1. 1990 
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INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written on various dynasties of Orissa that 
ruled in smaller principalities or in bigger kingdoms anterior 
and posterior to the Nalas but due attention has not been given 
to the Nalas who ruled over the present Bastar-KorapUt-Kala- 
handi region 1 either due to apathy or paucity of systematic data. 
While surveying the Podagoda and Maraguda areas, at times 
the centres of political and cultural activities of the Nalas, and 
taking part in the excavation programme undertaken by my 
Professor late Dr. N. K. Sahu (who was in charge of excavation 
of the Maraguda site), I earnestly felt the necessity of studying 
the Nalas whose contribution to the history and culture of 
Orissa was no less significant than others and without taking 
them into account the history of Orissa cannot be complete in 
any respect. Professor Sahu, whom I all along accompanied in 
survey, explorations and excavations of the sites sincerely sugges¬ 
ted me to take up the study in exploitation of the vast mass of 
materials retrieved therein. 

It may be mentioned here that the discovery of the Poda- 
gada charter of king Skandavarman and the Edenga gold coin 
hoard of Varaharaja, Bhavadatta and Arthapatiraja in the early 
part of the 20th century drew the attention of eminent scholars 
like V. V. Mirashi 2 , K. V. Rao 3 , G. Ramadas 4 , D. C. Sircar 5 , 
S. N. Rajguru 6 and N. K. Sahu 7 who on the hand, clearly 

1. Ancient Nisadha and Kantara region. 

2. E.I. Vol. XXVI, pp. 49-50. 

J.N.S.I., No. I, pp. 29-35. 

3. Rao, Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, pp. 657-666. 

4. J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 33-42. 

Ibid., Vol. XXXIII, Pts. 1-2, pp. 7-19. 

5. E.I., Vol. XXIX, Nos. 2-3, pp. 54-65. 

Sircar, Classical Age, Vol, III, pp. 188-190. 

6. O.H.R.J., Vol. VI, Pts. 2-3, pp. 97-102. 

Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa. Vol. I, Pt. 2. pp. 81-112. 

7. O.H.R.J.. Vol, XI, pp. 9.5-102. 

Sahu, Utkal University History of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 506-519. 
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identified the royal dynasty of the Nalas in a chronological 
sequence and on the other, attempted to delineate the geogra¬ 
phical limits of their kingdom. These learned scholars made 
sincere endeavour to elicit a comprehensive history of the 
dynasty but could not, perhaps due to lack of systematic mate¬ 
rials. On the basis of earlier works H. L. Sukla 8 and D. K„ 
Ganguli 9 further attempted to present a more comprehensive 
history of the dynasty, but they almost harped on the same cord 
without aiding much to our knowledge. 

Of late the new source materials brought to light through 
survey, exploration and excavation further attracted me to go 
deep into the matter touching upon the history and culture of 
the Nalas in a broader prospective. In this work I have made 
an attempt to present a systematic dynastic history of the Nalas 
and the cultural efflorescence of their age through meticulous 
study and analysis of the published and new materials such as 
literary, epigraphic, numismatic and archaeological. 

In most of the previous attempts, primarily an outline of the 
political history of the Nalas has been presented. It may be 
mentioned here that history is not merely the study of kings 
and conquerors, their queens, prelates and potentates, but also 
it records the social, economic and cultural condition of the 
period along with the contributions of the monarchs. Taking 
into account the wider historical perspective I have attempted 
to study the Nala dynasty highlighting their culture. Cultural 
manifestations transcend geographical barriers and frontiers and 
so the culture complex of the Nala age has been studied in a 
broader perspective of space and time stretching over the entire- 
traditional South KoSala, Kantara and Nisadha regions (present 
Chhattisgarh area of M.P. and western Orissa) in a time brac¬ 
ket ranging from 4th century A.D. down to the 10th century 
A.D. 

8. Sukla, Prachitia Bastar, pp. 29-176. 

9. Ganguli, Historical Geography and Dynastic History of Orissa „ 

pp. 252-263, 270-271. 
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The available source materials, original as well as secondary, 
have been taken into account, processed and analysed. Since 
there are limitations and inconsistencies in written evidences, 
extensive explorations and field study have been made over the 
known Nala sites and other neighbouring early cultural centres 
for presenting a more comprehensive history and culture of the 
Nalas. The few inscriptional and numismatic evidences which 
constitute the original basis of their history have been comple¬ 
mented by an elaborate study of the relevent records of other 
neighbouring contemporary dynasties ruling around different 
parts of traditional south Ko£ala region. My own archaeologi¬ 
cal explorations and survey of Nala sites and the excavation 
reports on a few other sites formed - the basis of the present 
dissertation. 

Literary works have further supplemented in elucidating the 
history of the dynasty. The PurQnas shed much light on the 
dynastic history, the ancient territorial divisions and the religi¬ 
ous system of this age while the foreign accounts delineate many 
facets of social life. The secondary sources help in forming a 
still better picture on certain darker aspects of past life. Thus 
almost all the available source materials have been virtually 
exploited to prepare the treatise. 

My study is based on scientific analysis of the various facts 
as gleaned from the varied enumerated source materials. The 
information noticed in epigraphs and coins have been compared, 
contrasted and corroborated with other allied testimonials. In 
order to present a clear picture of the history of the Nalas, the 
history and culture of other contemporary dynasties such as the 
Vakatakas, the Meghas, the ^arabhapuriyas, the Mafharas, the 
PadduvamSis, the Parvatadvarakas and the RajarSikulatulya 
have also been taken into account. 

Findings of explorations and excavations furnish a key to 
the cultural and religious efflorescence of the Nala age. Sculptm- 
ral art and architectural pieces of the epoch have been studied 
at large to highlight the artistic heritage and religious condition 
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of the age. I may confess that despite these source materials 
certain lapses in analysis of the history and culture of the Nalas 
cannot be ruled out. 

However, I have tried my best to present a connected and 
comprehensive history of the family from the last part of the 
3rd century A.D. down to 10th century A.D. (with a gap of 
about 100 years between 740 to 900 A.D.). I have also recog¬ 
nised the founder of the dynasty and attempted to identify the 
original homeland and the early capital of the Nalas. Above 
all our findings have been properly corroborated and culled 
with a balanced synthesis of literary and archaeological 
evidence. 

In the 1st Chapter the various source materials that form the 
basis of my research work have been systematically enumerated. 
Chapter two deals with the political background of North India, 
Deccan, Kalinga and South KoSala regions on the eve of the 
rise of the Nalas. The perplexing problem of the origin and the 
original homeland of the Nalas have been discussed in the 3rd 
Chapter. I have further attempted here to define the frontiers 
of the traditional South Kogala in the upper course of the 
Mahanadi valley (including its tributaries) and have identified 
Ni§adha country (a geographical division of South Kosala) and 
synchronised the same with Kantara. 

The political history of the Nalas has been presented in 4th 
Chapter. The establishment of the dynasty has been attributed 
to the last quarter of the 3rd century A.D. (contemporary to the 
Vakatakas), The ‘hiatus’ between the early Nalas and the later 
Nalas has been reduced by incorporating the Rajim branch of 
the Nalas with the main line in a unbroken continuity upto 
740 A.D. The line beginning with Bhimasenadeva who flouri¬ 
shed in the 10th century A.D. has been logically designated as 
the ‘later Nalas’ since a gap of 160 years could not be bridged. 
I have also presented in this chapter an account of South 
Kogala as described by Hiuen Tsang who in my opinion visited 
and described the Kingdom of the Nalas. Fifth chapter is 
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confined to an elucidation of the Nala administrative systems in 
its manifaceted aspects such as, state organisations, administra¬ 
tive divisions, feudalism etc. and an account of important cities 
and towns of the Kingdom. 

In the 6th Chapter I have given a picture of the society in 
all its important aspects together with a glimpse of the economic 
condition of the realm. The indelible impresses and imprints 
of the cultural exuberance of the Nala age have been amply 
reflected in this chapter as well. Chapter seven deals with the 
various religious movements—$aivism, Vaisnavism and ^aktism 
the great trio of Brahmatjism which equally flourished under 
the patronage of the eclectic Nalas and a number of iirthas 
developed in their dominion diffusing culture complex far and 
near. In the last Chapter I have attemped to identify a few art 
centres and depicted the artistic heritage of the Nala kingdom 
with illustrations. 

I may mention here that my discussion of the dynastic 
history of the illustrious Nalas and the cultural ramifications of 
their age is though comprehensive may not be construed to be 
conclusive, since the sources are distorted, inadequate, contro¬ 
versial and at times conflicting. I have modestly and humbly 
attempted, to the best of my ability, to present a comprehensive 
and connected history and culture of the Nalas. 




Sources 


Similar to many other ruling dynasties of India, the source 
materials in respect of the history of the Nalas are inade¬ 
quate, scanty and distorted. However, whatever source data— 
epigraphic, numismatic, literary and archaeological retrieved so 
far, have been utilised in reconstructing the dynastic history of 
the Nalas and in highlighting their culture in relation to the 
contemporary neighbouring ruling dynasties. The authentic 
sources that have been tapped in preparation of the monograph 
are appended below. 


(A) EPIGRAPHIC 

Epigraphs are the most scientific sources of information 
about the past history. At present, we have three copper plate 
grants and two stone inscriptions of the Nalas, which throw 
ample light on their history and culture. 

Rithapur Copper Plate Grant of Bhavadattavarman 

The earliest copper plate grant of this dynasty known so 
far is the Rithapur Charter of Bhavattavarman. Bhavafctavar- 
man of this epigraph is Bhavadatta of the Edenga gold coin 
hoard. Perhaps by omission the King’s name had been written 
here as Bhavattavarman. The grant was discovered at Rithapur 
(Ridhapur) in the Morsi Taluq of Amaravati district ofMaha- 
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rastra and has been edited by Y. R. Gupte 1 . It consists of 3 
plates measuring 7 3/16" long, 3 6/18" to 3 10/18" board, 1/10" 
thick and weighs 87 3/4 tolas. The seal of the grant is missing. 
The upper portion of the 1st plate is blank. The letters have 
been well engraved and are in a good state of preservation. 
The script used in the box-headed Brahmi of central Indian 
type of about 5th century A.D. We notice in it some epigra- 
phical and palaeographical peculiarities as well. The language 
is Sanskrit and the composition is both in prose and verse. 

The grant has been issued by Maharaja Bhavaftavarman 
from Nandivardhan in his 11th regnal year. It records the 
grant of the village ‘Kadambagiri’ to Matradhyaryya and his 
eight sons. Kadambagiri has been identified with the present 
village Kalamba, of Amaravati district in Maharastra by Gupte. 
There is controversy about the identification of Nandivardhan. 
Hiralal 2 identified Nagardham near Nagpur while N. K. Sahu 3 
identified Nandapur, 34 miles away of Nagpur.as Nandivar¬ 
dhan of the record. The grant has been made at the oral 
command of king Bhava^tavarman at Prayag, while he was on 
pilgrimage and has been subsequently issued by his successor 
Arthapati Bhattaraka. 

KeSaribefa grant of Mahdr&ja Arthapati Bhattaraka 

A set of three copper plates was discovered in 1944 at 
KeSaribeda in Umarkot Tahasil of Koraput district. The find- 
spot of the grant is full of ancient ruins. The plates are found 
strung to a copper ring. The circumference and diameter of 
the ring as described by G. Ramdas 4 are 7.4" and 2'. The 
plates measure 7.5" long and 1.5" wide. The corners have been 
trimmed and rounded off. The plates with the ring weigh 

1. E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 100-104. 

2. Hiralal, A New History of Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 114. 

3. N. K. Sahu, Utkal University History of Orisa, Vol. 1, p. 508. 

4. Vol. XXXIII, pt. I-IT, pp. 33-42, Also see, E.I., Vol. 

XXVIII, p. 12. 
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34.75 tolas and the ring alone weighs 6.75 tolas. First side of 
the 1st plate is blank, the 2nd and 3rd are inscribed on both 
sides and the set contains 14 lines of inscription. 

The letters used are of scooped out variety of the box-headed 
character of central Indian script prevalent in 5th/6th century 
A.D. The language of the charter is Sanskrit and has been 
composed both in verse and prose diction. 

This grant records the donation of the village ‘Keselaka’ to 
three Brahmins of Kautsasa Gotra by Maharaja Bhatjaraka in 
his 7th regnal year, on new moon day of Mdrgasira. The 
officer executing the grant is Chaulla. 

Keselaka Gr'&ma of the inscription has been identified wtth 
present KeSaribeda village, the find spot of the grant. The 
place of issue of the charter is Puskari which has been identified 
with present Podagada (revenue village Bhandariguda) inDabu- 
gaon Tahasil of Koraput district. 

P&ndidpathar Copper Plate Charter of MaharajUdhiraja 
Bhimasena 

Sometime in 1955, a set of three copper plates were discover¬ 
ed at Pandiapathar, a small village about six miles to the 
north-east of Aska in Ganjam district. Each plate measures 
7.8 X 3.8" and they are strung together by a round ring with a 
seal measuring 1.2” on it. The emblem is indistinct. S. N. 
Rajguru 5 and D. C. Sirkar 6 have edited the charter. 

The grant has been issued by Maharaja Bhimasena in 
Saihvat 189 which Rajguru 7 takes as Bhauma Saxhvat and 
assignes it to 10th century A.D. In the charter the king calls 
himself as an ornament of the ‘Nalodbhava family’. It has been 
issued from Bhimapura identified with the present Bhimanagar 8 . 
The territory over which he ruled was known as Khindirasringa 

5. O.H.R.J., Voi. VI, pts. II-III, pp. 97-102, 

6. E.I ., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 233-238. 

7. O.H.R J„ Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 
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Maqdala. The charter records the donation of Kurmatala 
village to Sadbhatta and Yajni Bhafcta Prakattama. 

Podagada Stone Inscription of Skandavarman 

The stone inscription was discovered in 1922 by G. Ven- 
koba Rao and C. R. Krishnamacharlu of Southern Archaeo¬ 
logical circle, Madras. Krishnamacharlu 9 later on edited the 
inscription. It is still lying on a hill at Podagada 10 in Dabu- 
gaon Tahasil of Koraput district and it contains 12 or 13 
verses written in Sanskrit. 

The inscription speaks of king Skandavarman, son of Bha- 
vadatta of the Nala family, who repopulated the deserted town 
Puskari and made the gift of a holding and some money in the 
shape of‘Bhuridaksm 1 for feeding Brahmins and the destitutes. 
It also describes the establishment of the foot print (Pftdamula) 
of Yis$u, for which the king made the grant. It was made in 
his 12th regnal year on the 27th day of Baisakha. The writer 
of the record was Jantura Dasa son of Chauli. The characters 
of the epigraph belong to the Southern type of alphabet and 
according to Krishnamacharlu 11 the editor of the epigraph, it 
belongs to 5th~6th century A.D. Pu§kari is identified with 
modern Podagada 13 , which is full of antiquarian remains and 
ruins. 

RUjim Stone Inscription of Vil&satunga : 

This epigraph written in Sanskrit verses contains 29 lines- 
and is edited by V. V. Mirashi 13 . Unfortunately, not a single 
line is intact. 

It is found on the left side of the Mand,apa of the Rajivalo- 
chan temple at Rajim in Raipur district of M.P. Here we find 

9. E.I., Yol. XXIV, pp. 153-157. 

10. Revenue village Bhandarigu^a. 

11. Ibid. 

12. N. K. Sahu, Op.Cit., p. 507. 

13. EL, Vol. XXVI, pp. 49-58. 
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names of three Nala rulers, Prithviraja, Viruparaja and Vilasa- 
tunga. Cunningham 14 assigns it to 8th/9th century A.D, while 
D. R. Bhandarkar 15 assigns it to the middle of the 8th century 
A.D. According to Mirashi 16 the inscription belongs to 700 
AD. 

OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF NALA AGE 

Apart from the Nala inscriptions we find a number of other 
epigraphs which mention and refer to Nala rulers. They are 
also very important sources of the history of the rise and fall 
of the Nalas. 

I. Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 

We get a vivid account of Samudragupta’s southern expedi¬ 
tion from the Allahabad pillar inscription. There is reference 
to Mahendra of Kosala and Vyaghraraja of Kantara. Nalas 
were ruling over parts of Kosala and Kantara region since the 
close of the 3rd century A.D. I am of the opinion that 
Vyaghraraja of Kantara belonged to the Nala dynasty (See 
Chapters II and III). 

II. Copper plate grant of Prabhclvaii Gupta 

From the Poona Copper Plate Grant of Prabhavati Gupta, 
wife of Vskataka king Rudrasena, and daughter of Chandra- 
gupta Vikramaditya, we know about Nandivardhana 17 , which 
also finds mention in the Rithapur inscription of Bhavadatta- 
varman. Both the grants were found together as well. 

III. Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II 

From this inscription 18 , we know that Kirtivarman, son of 

14. A.S.I.R., Vol. XVII, p. 7. 

15. J.R.A.S.W., 1903-4, p. 48. 

16. it./.. Ibid. 

17- Vasudev Upadhya, Gupta Samrajya ka Itihas, p. 208. 

18. E.J., Vol. VI, p. 1. 
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Pulakegin II, was victorious over Nalas, Maury as and Kadam- 
bas. Kirtivarman was ruling from 566-590 A.D. 

IV. Kurnool grant of Vikramaditya I 

In this grant, we find reference to ‘Nalavadivisaya’, 
Vikramaditya 19 was ruling about 658 A.D. The reference to- 
Nalavadivisaya in his grant indicates that Nalas have gone as 
for as Tuhgabhadra valley. 

V. Udayendram grant of Pallavamalla Nandivardhan 

Here we find reference to the Asvamedha sacrifice of one 
Nisadhapati Prithvivyaghra 20 , who in all probability was a 
Nala ruler. 

The inscriptions contain very many information on various 
aspects of Nala rule and regime. From the Podagada stone 
inscription we get an insight into the political, social and 
religious condition of the state. The evidence obtained from 
these records is very well corroborated by archaeological, 
literary and other evidences. Village administration, revenue 
system, religious policy and social and economic life of the 
state are amply reflected in the epigraphs. We also get a clear 
picture of genealogy and chronology of the Nalas by scrutinising 
the grants. 

(B) NUMISMATIC 

Coins constitute another important and scientific source of 
information of the past history. Four coin hoards of the 
Nalas have been discovered so far, which through light on their 
history and culture. 

Edengd Gold Coin Hoard 

In 1939, a hoard of 32 gold coins of the Nala rulers was 
discovered from the village Edenga of Kodegaon 21 Tahasil of 

19. J.B Br.R.A.S., Vol. II, pt. II, pp. 225-255. 

20. LA., Vol. VIII, p. 273. 

21. Kondegaon is 81° 39*E and 19° 36'N. 
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Bastar district, Madhyapradesh. Some coins were reported to 
have been melted away before the state official could collect 
them. By the good affice of E. C. Hyde, I.C.S., Administrator 
of Baster State, the remaining thirty-two coins were recovered 
and V. V. Mirashi 32 has edited them. The coins are in a 
perfect state of preservation. They are round and made of 
thin sheet of gold. They are single die coins of repousee type, 
with the design and the legend embossed in relief on the obverse 
and the reverse is blank. Mirashi has divided them into two 
classes according to their size. Bigger coins numbering ten 
measure from 20 to 21 mm. in diameter and weigh from 19.7 
to 24.6 grams each. The smaller ones numbering twenty-two 
are about 15 mm. in diameter and weigh about 7.5 grams each. 
The obverse is divided into two parts by horizontal lines, one 
to three in number. In the upper half, a humped bull {Nandi) 
and the crescent are seen. In the lower half, we find the 
legend of the issuer. The figure of the bull is seen beautifully 
executed on the coins of Bhavadat$avarman. 23 

Coins of Srivaraha {Vardharaj a) 

Of the thirty-two coins, twenty-nine coins belong to Vara- 
haraja. From the device and legend, they are further classified 
by Mirashi. Of the 1st group of six larger coins, the obverse 
contains a circle of dots along the edge with humped bull 
facing left towards the crescent. Below the horizontal line, the 
legend ‘^rl-Varaharaja’ is inscribed in the box-headed charac¬ 
ter of 5th century A.D. In the other type, inside a circle of 
dots a couchant bull faces right with the crescent above its 
back. Below, the legend reads ‘Srivaraha’. 

Coin of Bhavadattardja 

One coin of larger variety contains the legened ‘Bhavadatfa- 
rajasya 5 in box-headed character. Other things are as above. 

22. J.N.S.I., Vol. I, pp. 29-35. 

23. Ibid. 
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Coins of Arthapati 

This hoard contains two coins of two varieties in larger size 
of the king Arthapati. On the obverse, inside a circle of dots 
along the edge, a couchant. humped bull faces right with the 
crescent in front, below is the legend ‘Sri Arthapatirajasya’ in 
box-headed character. In the other variety the crescent is 
behind the bull. 

According to Mirashi 24- the coins of ‘Varaha’ appear to be 
the earliest and that of Arthapati is the latest. He also doubts 
if these coins were meant for circulation and they may be token 
plaques. 

From the grants we know about Shavadatta and his son 
Arthapati, who has also issued the KeSaribeda grant. They 
belong to Nala dynasty. 

The name of Bhavadatta is also found in the rock inscrip¬ 
tion of Skandavarman, who is apparently his second son. How¬ 
ever, as yet we do not find the name of ‘Varaha’ in epigraphic 
records. Mirashi 25 and Sahu 26 accept him as a Nala ruler on 
the evidence of palaeography, he seems to be the predecessor of 
Bhavadafta. 

KulUt Hoard of Gold Coins 

A hoard of thirty gold coins was discovered at the village 
of Kulia in Durg district of M.P. in 1977. It contains twenty- 
five coins of ‘Mahendraditya’ and five coins of the Nala rulers. 
By the effort of the Collector, Durg, they were collected and 
lodged in M.G.R, Museum, Raipur and B. C. Jain 27 and L. S. 
Nigam 28 have published them. 

Of the five Nala coins, two belong to Bhavadatta and one 
to Arthapati, who are known to us from the Edenga hoard and 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Sahu, Op.Cit., pp. 506-1 9. 

27. J.N.S.I , Vol. XL, Parts I-II, pp. 108-110. 

28. Prachya Pratibha, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 69-74. 
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the epigraphs. The rest two coins of this hoard introduce two- 
new rulers ‘^rl Nandanaraja’ and ‘Stambha’ who are identified 
as Nala rulers by Jain 29 and Nigam 30 . We also find reference 
to one *^rl Nanda’ in the Palai and Gandiberh hoards 91 
of copper coins, whom we are inclined to identify with ‘Sri 
Nandanaraja’ of this gold coin hoard. The coins are in 
excellent state of preservation and are struck repousee having 
blank reverse. 

Coins of Bhavaclatta (Two coins ) 

The coins are round in shape, diameter being 21 mm. and 
weigh 1.775 gm. They are made of gold and are divided into 
two parts by horizontal lines. On the obverse, inside a circle of 
dots, on the upper half, a cou chant bull is facing right with the 
crescent behind it. In the lower half, there is the legend ‘$ri 
Bhavadattarajasya’ in the box-headed character of Brahmi. 
The reverse is blank. 

Coin of Arthapati 

Obverse same as above and the legend reads ‘Sri Arthapati- 
rajasya’ weight—1.565 gm. Diameter 20 mm. 

Coin of Nandanaraja 

Metal—Gold 
Diameter—20 mm. 

Weight—1.310 gm. 

As usual, the obverse is divided into two parts by horizontal 
lines. A circle of dots runs along the edge. In the upper half, 
a couchant humped bull faces left with six dots behind it. In 
front of the bull, crescent is shown. In the lower half the 
legend in box-headed character reads ‘Sri Nandanaraja’. 

29. Ibid. 

30 . Ibid. 

31. O.H.R.J., Vol. XXIX, Nos, H-III, pp. 54-55. 
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Coin of Stambha 

Metal—Gold 
Diameter—16 mm. 

Weight—0.720 gm. 

Obverse as above. In front of the bull a symbol is found 
and the legend reads ‘Stambha’ in the box-headed character 
of Brahmi. 

For the 1st time, Nandanaraja and Stambha are known from 
these gold coins and they belong'to the Nala dynasty 32 . They 
may be assigned to the period after Skandavarman. 

Gandibefa Hoard of Copper Coins 

In 1953, a hoard of 147 copper coins was discovered by 
S. N. Rajguru 33 from the village Gandibeda of Balasore district, 
Orissa. Rajguru edited the-coins. Subsequently S. Tripathy 3 * 
has published a comprehensive note on the coins in the same 
journal. These coins are attributed to one ‘^rx Nanda’ whom 
we believe to be a Nala ruler and he is the person who issued 
the Kulia gold coin with the legend ‘Sri Nandanaraja. 

The coins are 147 in number. According to Rajguru 3 5 , 
the coins vary in size from 0.50 to 0.75 mm. and in weight 
from 19 gm. to 25 gm. They are all of copper. The obverse 
contains a couchant bull and in the reverse the legend inscribed 
is ‘$ri Nanda’ in box-headed character of the central Indian 
variety prevalent between 5th to 7th century A.D. in ancient 
South Kogala region. Rajguru 36 has attempted to identify 
Sri Nanda of this hoard with ‘Nandaprabhanjanavarman’ of 
Mafhara dynasty while N. K. Sahu 37 with a Mana ruler. S. 

32. Prachya Pratibha, Ibid. 

33. OJH.R J., Vol. V, Nos. 3-4, pp. 157-159. 

34. Ibid., Vol. XXIX, Nos. 2-3, pp. 54-55. 

35. O.H.R.J., Vol. V, Nos. 3-4, pp. 157-159. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Sahu, Op Cit., pp. 519-521. 
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Tripathy 38 is inclined to identify ‘Sri Nanda’ as a Nala ruler, 
which appears to be plausible. 

Patti Copper Coin Hoard 

S. Tripathy 3 9 has reported the discovery and collection of 
forty-one copper coins of the Gandibeda type by the Orissa 
State Museum in 1982, from a resident of village Palai near 
Balichandrapur in Cuttack district. The coins are in a bad 
state of preservation. They are very small measuring about 1 
cm. and weigh 0.50 gm. and resemble very much to the 
Ganga fanam. The obverse contains a couchant bull, facing 
left, within a circle of rounded flan. A straight line runs below 
it and the reverse contains the legend ‘Sri Nanda’ in box¬ 
headed character of 5th/6th century A.D. So far the device 
and script are concerned, there is much similarity between 
the copper coins of ‘$rl Nanda’ and gold coins of ‘Srhianda- 
naraja’ of the Kulia hoard, and so we may attribute the issue 
of these coins to the one and the same person. 

Silver coins 

As yet, no silver coins of the Nala rulers have been noticed. 
However, we find mention to ‘Rupyaphalanl’ 40 which means 
silver coin in the grant of Bhlmasena. From this we presume 
that silver coins were in use and circulation at least at the time 
of Nala ruler BhImasenadeva 41 . 

(C) LITERARY 

In various literary work we find reference, to the ‘Epic Nala 
of Ni§adha’ from whom the historical Nala rulers claim their 
descent. In fact, the episode of Nala finds frequent menton in 

38. O.H.R.J., Vol. XXIX, Nos. 2-3, pp. 54-65. 

39. Ibid. 

40. E.I., XXXIV, pp. 233-38. 

41. Sukla, PrOchina Bastar, pp. 36-40, 
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all important literature of India like the Mahctbhdrata and 
the RQmctyana etc. Similarly, Nisadha, the original homeland 
of Nala is also frequently mentioned, over which the historical 
Nalas had their sway. Study of ‘Nala Damayanti’ episode in 
ancient literature thus, helps us in determining the origin of 
the Nalas and the location of their original homeland. 

Early Literature 

We come accross the earliest accounts of south Kosala and 
Ni§adha regions in the Satapatha Brahmana 42 . According to 
S. N. Pradhan south Kosala, Chedi, Dasarpa, Nisadha and 
Vidarbha situated at the foot of the Vindhyas were early settle¬ 
ments 43 and Indrasena, the wife of Mudgala, mentioned in the 
Rigveda was the daughter of Nala and Damayanti as attested 
by the Mahabharata and mentioned in the Satapatha Brclhmana. 
This source apparently reveals that Nala was the ruler of ancient 
south KoSala and NiSadha regions. 


Mahhbhclrata 

In the Mahdbharata 44 - we get graphic account of epic Nala 
and south Kosala. We also know that Nala was the son of 
Virasena of Nisadha. He was a great and chivalrous Prince, 
endowed with all the excellent qualities. The gods become 
envious and he with his wife Damayanti, the daughter of king 
Bhlmasena of Vidarbha were put to troubles by the gods. After 
years of tears and toil in hills and dales of the Kosala region, 
they were reunited after a long painful separation. This story 
was so popular and appealing that there is a reference to this 
episode almost in a 11 subsequent important literary works. For 
our purpose, we get enough materials of the geography of the 
regions near and south of the Vindhyas, where the Nalas ruled. 

42. Pradhana, Chronology of Ancient India, p.202. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Vanaparva, pp. 50-78. 
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The distance between places mentioned in the epics even holds 
good today. According to P. L. Misra 45 “from KoSala to 
Vidarbha was eleven hours journey in ancient times, and even 
today a passanger train takes eleven hours from Raipur to 
Nagpur i.e„ the capital of Kosala and Vidarbha respectively. 
It is quite possible to traverse the distance by eleven hours by 
four choicest horses in olden days”. 

RMmaycwa 

In this epic we find reference to south Kosala frequently. 
In the Sundard Kanda 46 , SIta compares the sanctity of her chas¬ 
tity with that of Damayanti. 

Purdnas 

In the Puranas like Vayu, Bramanda, Matsya, Padma, Hari- 
vam§a and Linga we find the interesting Nala episode in diffe¬ 
rent colours 47 . The various places of south Kosala also find 
frequent mention in these works. In the Vdyu and BrahmdncLa. 
Purdnas, it is mentioned that “all the kings of Nisadha, born in 
the family of Nala, valiant and very powerful, will exist till the 
termination of Manus”. 48 Pargiter assigns the Nalas to the 
3rd century A.D. 49 . 

Astddhyai of PaQini 

Astddhyai of PaQini is an important early historical work. 
In it, there is mention of Ni§adhadesa as an adjacent country 
of Vidarbha 60 . Sukla is of opinion that Nad, Nadval, Nadva 
and Nadkia mentioned in the same work are identical with the 
Nad-Nai§adha of the featapatha Brahmapa. 54 

45. Misra, Political history of Chhatisgarh, p. 16. 

46. Qtd. Sukla in Parchina Bastar, p. 32. 

47. Ibid. 

48. Pargiter, The Purana Text of the Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 73. 

49. Ibid. 

50. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 33. 

51. Ibid. 
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In the great Sanskrit Kavya of Sriharga’s “Naigadhiya 
Charita”, “ Nalacharhpu ” of Trivikrambhat^a, Baca’s “Kndam- 
varl” and Somadeva’s “ KatMsaritasagara ” and in many other 
later works we find reference to the Nala episode. South 
Kosala is also mentioned in the works of Kalidasa. In the 
Buddhist Upadana there is a mention of Maikal hills and Amar- 
kantaka which are in south Kosala 53 . King Har§a in his 
‘Ratnavali’ has noted that king of Kosala was surrounded by 
Vindhya mountain. 

The famous Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang has described 
south KoSala in his accounts 53 . He narrates that “from Kali- 
hga, he went by hills and woods for above 1800 li to Kosala. 
This country more than 6000 li in circuit was surrounded by 
mountain and was a succession of woods and marshes... The 
soil of the country was rich and fertile, the towns and villages 
were close together”. This description very much refers to the 
Nala territory in the north-west of KoSala, i.e„ modern Koraput, 
Kalahandi and Bastar region. Cunningham 54 identifies the 
Vidarbha or Berar region as south Ko&ala of the pilgrim’s 
accounts. We thus, get vivid account of south Kosala in these 
works, over which the Nalas were having their sway at different 
points of time. 

Epic Nala in Inscriptions 

Apart from the religious literature, the Nala episode finds 
mention in some of the historical inscriptions as well. In the 
Sirpur temple inscription of Somavamsi Queen Vasata, her chas¬ 
tity has been compared with that of DamayantI 55 . Similarly 
we find reference to epic Nala in the Jatasinga grant of Soma¬ 
vamsi king Mahasiva-gupta Yayati 66 . In the Kanchipuram 

52. Misra, Op.Cit,, p. 21. 

53. Watters, Book II, pp. 200-208. 

54. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 520. 

55. E.I., Vol. XI, p. 184. 

56. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II, pp. 45-55. 
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inscription of Achutyaraja 5 7 (1531 A.D.) his personality has 
been compared with Nala, Nabhaga, Nahu§a and Rama. 
“ Nala, Ndbhclga-Nahusa, Nritga-RQma.. .Achyutendra MahUrdja 
namasimha Suvartamanam ”. 

(D) ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

The archaeological materials which have come to our notice 
speak of the Nalas, their religion, art, architecture, social and 
economic life and trade and commerce. Find-spot of the Nala 
relics gives us a fair idea of their territorial limit at different 
points of time. By a comparative study of the ruins and relics, 
we know the expansion and contraction of the Nala regime 
over ancient south KoSala and Kantara regions. Up till now 
scholars have not trodden the path of archaeological source of 
the Nala age. Particularly, the recent excavation at Maraguda 
in Nawapara Sub-Division of Kalahandi district, has brought 
to light startling evidence of a ^aiva-Sakta establishment, unique 
in the whole of India 58 . 

Relics of Koraput District 

Koraput and Kalahandi districts of Orissa and Bastar district 
of M.P. comprised the heart of Nala kingdom and particularly 
the Umarkot region of Koraput district is teeming with ruins 
and relics ascribable to Nala period. In this part, as we know, 
two epigraphs have also come to light, and are known to have 
been issued from Puskari i.e., modern Podagada, which was the 
capital of the Nalas. The vicinity of Podagada is full of ruins, 
giving the impression of one time busy and prosperous city life 
in this past. Now it is deserted and forlon, and almost a for¬ 
bidden land 69 . Podagada, literally means a burnt fort, and 
the scattered ruins in the vicinity give the impression to a visitor 

57. E.I., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 201-202. 

58. Sahu, Unpublished excavation report of Maraguda valley. 

59. Sahu, Utkal University History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 507. 
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that the old city had been destroyed at one point of time by the 
enemies which was later on restored to some extent by Skan- 
davarman as is evident from his Podagada stone inscription 60 . 

G. Ramdas, who visited Podagada area during 1948,. has 
given a vivid survey account and has taken back the antiquity 
of the place to the Epic and Purapic age and he has identified 
Puskari with the famous Puskara Tirtha of Mahdbh&rata 61 „ 
The site of Podagada rock inscription is located amidst a formi¬ 
dable hill fort. I visited the site several times and found remains. 
of brick and stone structures, parts of broken pillars, pottery 
and terracottas and bangles on the hill fort lying scattered here 
and there. Ramdas also reports the discovery of an ancient 
stronghold of kings 62 . There are traces of staircase built of 
stone slabs, leading to the fort from the ground. Traces of the 
gateway are also seen. I believe the two big stone slabs lying 
nearby are the parts of original gateway. Ramdas 63 is of opi¬ 
nion that the rock with the inscription of Skandavarman was 
the part of a pillar that supported an arch. The inscription is 
found half way, i.e., in the middle of the towering hill fort. 
Another set of staircase, traces of which are even visible today, 
leads one to the top of the hill, which is a fiat surface quite 
broad. Here we notice pottery, pieces of tile and burnt bricks 
lying scattered. We also notice here a number of holes on the 
rock, which were apparently meant for pounding grains. 

An iron daggar, kept in a corner and is occasionally wor¬ 
shipped, seems to be of Nala period. From this place, one can 
have a view of the surroundings, which is full of ancient vestiges. 

In the north traces of the ruined temple a'nd terracottas and 
some stone sculptures are found. To the south-west there is a 
dilapidated Siva temple, besides two old ponds with a large 
number of sculptures lying scattered therein. In course of my 

60. Ibid. 

61. J.B.R.S., XXXIII, Nos. I-II, pp. 7-19. 

62. Ibid. 

63. Ibid. 
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survey I have collected pottery, terracottas and stone beads from 
this site. Two sets of satl pillars, one in front of the ruined 
Siva temple and the other one 1/2 km. to its north are found. 
From the style, execution and look, they seem to be quite old 
and may be suitably ascribed the Nala period. From the Nala 
records, we know that there was fierce fighting between the 
Nalas and the Vakafakas, and Prithvlsena, the Vakataka king 
devastated Puglcari and perhaps killed Arthapati 64 . Subse¬ 
quently, Skandavarman restored Puskari. Now we have every 
reason to believe that the memorial or sati stones might have 
been erected to co-memorate some of the fallen heroes of the 
war. I could not trace out the stone with the impression of 
the foot-print which Ramdas 65 reports and believes to be the 
original foot-print of Visiju installed in the temple as warranted 
in the inscription of Skandavarman. The Village ‘Parva’ near 
Raighar is reported to be a place of great antiquity containing 
Sivalinga and a Bhairava image of Podggada type 66 . KeSari- 
beda, the find-spot of the grant of Arthapati is also full of 
old vestiges. Ramdas has counted five mounds. But I could 
see only three mounds at present with brick and pottery 
remains. There is an old tank nearby. It looks very old and 
may be ascribed to the Nala period. In the trial trenches of 
Ramdas we notice the ruins of the structures made of burnt 
bricks. In one trench Ramdas excavated a standing Vi§tpi 
image 2' high 67 . 

In course of my exploration, I visited a number of sites such 
as Nandpur, Papadahafidi, Rusumbandh, Jharigaon, Telunda, 
Banuabandh, Andhi-Beheda, Hatavarandi, Kumuli, Khursi, 
Yogidungiri, Tahara, Sarguli, Jamdara, Ulmagada, Dhodra, 
Umargaon, and Taragaon, the later being the source of the 
origin of the river Tel, and found ancient remains. In most 

64. Sahu, Op.Cit., p. 51. 

65. J.B.RS, Vol. XXXIII, Nos. I-II, pp. 7-19. 

66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid. 
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of these villages, there are &va Temples. Thus almost each and 
every village of Umarkot region contains ancient vestiges, giving 
the impression of the growth and development of a flourishing 
civilisation in this part, in early times. The landscape is very 
beautiful and fertile and thus, excellently suitable for the rise of 
a rich culture under the benign rule of the Nalas. 

At Umarkot proper, we find the traces of a fort on the bank 
of the river Bhaskar or Bhanskel. A $iva temple called Nila- 
kantheSvara or Bhaskaresvara, stands on its right bank. The 
lofty temple is of modern origin. But the lirigam and the 
Yonipitha appear to be very old. In this neglected temple 
complex, some of the beautiful images of Uma-Mahe§vara, 
Kartikeya, GapeSa and Bhairavl are now found. 

In all probability they belong to the Nala epoch. From the 
innumerable finds of antiquities, we can conclude that Umarkot 
region, watered by rivers like Narangi, Tel, Amrali, Banjari, 
Nangi, Singari and Bhanskel, was the cradle of Nala kingdom. 
Nalas were mostly ^aivites as is evident from their coins. Siva 
temple in most villages of the region are perhaps reminiscent of 
that great religious tradition of which the Nalas were the ardent 
apostle. 

Kalahandi District 

Like Koraput, Kalahandi district is also exceptionally rich in 
Nala relics. Two copper plate 68 grants of the Nala age have 
been discovered here. Excavation at Asurgarh 6 9 aDd Belkhan- 
di 7 0 have brought to light immense wealth of antiquities, some 
of which could be suitably assigned to the age of the Nalas. 
Beglar who visited the region in 1875-76 A.D. assigns the 
monuments between 6th to 8th century A.D. Recently a very 
important excavation was conducted at Maraguda 71 on the 

68. Terasinga and Baridapada grant. 

69. Sahu and others, History of Orissa, pp. 80-83 ; Sukla, Op.Cit., 
pp. 97-101. 

70. K.H.R.S., Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 265-270. 

71. Sahu, Unpublished excavation report of Maraguda valley. 
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Zonk valley in the Nawapara Sub-Division of Kalahandi district 
by the Orissa State Archaeology under the direction of the 
profound archaeologist Dr. N. K. Sahu. The operation has 
brought to light a gigantic Saiva-^akta establishment. I have 
the privilege to participate, for some time in the excavation 
project. 

The residential part of this religious establishment is built of 
burnt bricks, while stones have been employed for the temple 
that contains the Yonlpltha. The complex is five tiered in 
design. In the last tier, just on the bank of the river, there is a 
Siva temple, the plinth of which with the Yonlpltha is intact 
position. To its left we find the residential apartment. Third 
tier which is yet to be excavated contains ruins of the complex. 
The 4th and 5th tiers were perhaps meant for meditation. A 
number of antiquities alongwith an inscribed seal have been 
found here. N. K. Sahu assigns the religious complex to 5th 
century A-D. and associates it with the Nala rulers. 72 As evi¬ 
dent from his report, the monastery called Trisul Vihar, has 
been consigned to ruthless destruction. Apparently, it seems to 
have been destroyed by the enemies. In fact, we get evidence 
from the epigraphical sources about the protracted war between 
the Nalas and other contemporary dynasties of the Vindhya 
region. 73 

A trial trenching at another mound called Raqimahal in the 
Maraguda area has revealed structural remains of this period. 
The historic Jumlagarh fort on the Zonk valley is also known 
for its relics, some of which could be .assigned to the period 
under discussion. 74 

Bolangir and Sambalpur Districts 

Based on my field work I am of the opinion that the Tel 
valley of Balangir district, including the valleys of its tributaries 

72. Sahu, Op.Cit. 

73. Ibid. 

74. See Chapter on Art and Architecture. 
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Suktel, Sungad and Laant and the right valley of Ong river in 
Sambalpur and Balangir districts were under the territorial do¬ 
main of the Nalas. We have made a systematic exploration of 
the area and have discovered huge archaeological remains, some 
of which are definitely ascribable to the Nalas. There is clear 
evidence of destruction of the Trisul monastery by the ene¬ 
mies. 75 However, it seems that the Saivacharyas and the ^ai- 
vite monks have not been massacred, as we do not find any 
trace of bloodshed and killing. No skeleton and even not a 
single piece of human bone has been reported from the excava¬ 
tion. Therefore, it appears that the ^aivite monks deserted the 
monastery in the wake of the enemies’ terrible attack and procee¬ 
ded to the eastern part of the Zonk river, to the Tel and Ong 
valleys, never to return back again. Now the finds of $aiva 
relics in profusion, in this region is the only mute testimony to 
their movement. We also know that Skandavarman 7 6 was a 
devotee of Lord Vi§nu and so Vaisijavism also developed in 
Nala. kingdom simultaneously, if not earlier. We find later- on 
the amalgamation of the two cults. The composite ‘Harihar’ 
cult evolved at places like Harigankar and Narasimhanatha. At 
this, time (i.e. in 5th to 6th century A.D.) the Sakti cult with 
tantric mode of worship developed. The best example is 
Ranlpur-Jharial where ^aivism and Saktism flourished together. 
Details will be discussed in the chapter on religion. Here we 
are inclined to say that earlier ruins and relics of Raijlpur- 
Jharial, Harisankar and Narasimhanatha etc. could be assigned 
to Nala period. Possible from the Trigul monastery one group 
of monks seems to have moved following the course of the river 
Indra in the present Nawapara-Bhawanipatna road and reached 
Ranipur-Jharial and Belkandhi region. Another group appears 
to have taken the hill route that now connects Nawapara and 
Padampur and arrived at the Gandhamardan hill region. 

75. Sahu, Op.Cit. 

76 . Podagada Stone Inscription. 
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The present temple at Harisankar dates back to 14-15th 
century A.D. 7 7 On examination I find the Lifiga to be very 
old. Sculptures of Bhairava, Gangs and Yoginis housed in a 
tiled house near the temple can be ascribed to the period under 
discussion. The sculpture of Ganga’s descent in front of the 
■temple is the unique in its execution and artistic representation. 
It signifies synthesis of Harihara i.e. Vision and Siva. Sahu 
attributes origin of this cult to 6th-7th century A.D. 7 8 

The images of Siva, Vi§nu and Sakta principles at Saintala 7 9 , 
Deogaon, Sauntpur 80 , Tusra, Patnagarh 81 , Binka and Surda 
may be ascribed to 5th-6th century A.D. In most of these 
places we find ruins of ancient civilisations which corroborate 
our viewpoint. Brick remains, pottery, heads of terracotta and 
semi-precious stones have been collected by us. We have also 
traced out structural remains at Degaon which finds mention in 
the Terasinga plate of Tustikara. A beautiful temple complex 
discovered at Surda stylistically could be associated With die 
early temples of Rapipur-Jharial. 

The images of Gapega and Siva of Narasimhanatha on 
stylistic ground can be assigned to 6th-7th century A.D. Charles 
Fabri in his “History of the Art of Orissa” s 2 has categorically 
dated the four pillars of the Man^apa of the present temple 
between 600-650 A.D. 

Nala relics of Madhya Pradesh region 

Raigarh district, Rajim region, Durg and Bastar tract are 
also teeming with Nala relics ascribable to 5th-6th century 
A.D. 83 Being the meeting place of various schools of art, this 

77. District Gazetteer, Balangir, p. 484. 

78. Ibid. 

79. K.H.R.S „ Vol. II, Nos. 2-3. 

80. Ibid. 

81. Ibid. 

82. Charles Fabri, History of the Art of O rissa, pp. 37-39. 

83. Prachy Pratibha, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 125-132, 143-151. 
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region witnessed exuberance of artistic activities, and at present, 
the extant beautiful images of Jsaiva, Sgkta and Vai§s)ava Pan¬ 
theons are mute testimony of that great movement. The life- 
size images of Rajim, carved out of lime stone are unique 
pieces of art work. From epigraphic record 84 ', it is known that 
Rajim area was, for sometime, the centre of activities of the 
Nalas. 

The images of Siva, Umg-Mahesvara, Tandava &va, GapeSa 
and Kartikeya of Saivism, Laksmi-Narayaqa and Vi§nu images 
of Vaisqavism and Chamunda and Mahisamardini icons of 
Sakta sect of this period are usually found in temples and religi¬ 
ous institutions. Subsequently erotic icons were also introduced 
on the temple walls as is evident from their representation on 
the Rajivalochana and Lakmaneivar temples. 85 The study of 
the art and architecture of the ancient KoSala tract of present 
Madhyapradesh thus, throws new light on various aspects of 
social, cultural and religious life of the people. 

Thus archaeological finds contribute substantially to our 
knowledge of Nala history and culture. Their locale helps us 
ih determining the territorial limits and geographical frontiers 
of the Nalas as well. 


84. E.I., Vol. XXVI, pp. 49-59. 

85. Prachya Pratibha, Ibid i 
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Political Background of the Rise 
of the Nalas 


After the decline and downfall of the Mauryas, the Sungas 
and the Kanvas the suzerainty of north India passed into the 
hands of Kusapas who dominated the scene for about 250 years 
since the later half of the 1st century B.C. with their fall a power 
vacuum and a critical period began in Indian History. India 
was then divided into a number of petty principalities which 
rose on the ruins of Kusapa empire and fought among them¬ 
selves to fill up the power vacuum. In the north-west the 
Republics of Yaudheyas, Arjunayas and the Malavas etc. 
emerged while on the Gangetic basin monarchical kingdoms 1 
of Ahichchatra, Ayodhya, Kauaambi and that of the Nagas 
made their appearance. I present here a brief outline of these 
kingdoms as a general backdrop to the rise of the Nalas. 

NORTH INDIA 

The kingdom of Ahichchatra grew up during this epoch 
around Bareilly and Rohilkhand areas of Uttar Pradesh which 
was finally uprooted by Samudragupta. King Achutya 2 has 
been identified as the Last ruler of this house. 

1. D. C. Sircar, Classical Age, Vol. II, pp. 168-177. 

2. In the Allahabad praSasti, Achutya’s name finds mention in the list 
of Kings of Aryavarta whom Samudragupta exterminated. 
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The state of North KoSala with its capital at Ayodhya on 
the bank of the river Sarayu, appears to have been ruled by 
two groups of kings. In the 1st century B.C. Dhanadeva, son 
of Phalgudeva as known from epigraph 3 , was the ruler. He 
was associated with Pusyamitra from his mother’s side. The 
other class of rulers with their names ending in ‘Mitra’ are 
known from coins. Kings like Satyamitra, Ajumitra, Devamitra 
and Kumudasena ruled over here since the fall of KuSafias. 
This family is also finally uprooted by the Guptas and Oudh 
region was annexed to their kingdom. 

The region around Allahabad constituted the ancient king¬ 
dom of Kausambi and modern ‘Kosam’ thirty-five miles to the 
South-West of Allahabad, was its capital. From numismatic 
evidence, it is known that ‘Maghas’ were ruling over this territory 
between the 1st century B.C. and the 4th century A.D. 4 Very 
probably, the Magha rulers were associated with the Kusaqas. 
Eventually, the kingdom of Kausambi also succumbed to Gupta 
imperialism. 

Of these principalities, the kingdom of Nagas deserves special 
mention. The origin of the race could be traced back to the 
epic-age but here we concerned with their rise after the KusSnas. 
According to PurdQas 5 , they flourished at Vidisa, Kantipuri, 
Mathura and Padmavati in the 3rd and 4th century A.D. 
This Puranic version is also attested by the epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence. The Naga house of Padmavati, identi¬ 
fied with modern Padam Pawaya near Narwar in Gwalior 
region was ruling on the bank of river Sind 6 . From the 
numismatic evidence we know that Bhavanaga, who also finds 
mention in the Vakataka record, was the maternal grandfather 
of Vakataka king Rudrasena-I. He is assigned to the last 

3. D. C. Sircar, Op Cit., p. 173. 

4. Ibid., p. 175. 

5. Ibid., p. 169, Pargiter, The Purana Text of the Dynasties of Kali 
Age, pp. 48-49. 

.6. J.N.S.I., V, pp. Ziff.; Sircar, Op.Cit., pp. 169-70. 
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quarter of 3rd century A.D. 7 He was very probably a contem¬ 
porary of the 1st Nala King ‘SiSuka’, who is described in the 
Purdna as the kign of Purika, Bhavanaga was the devout wor¬ 
shipper of Siva. Similarly the Vakatakas and the Nalas were 
also great devotees of $iva. 

From this, it is apparent that, they are not far apart, both 
in space and time and came to limelight with the decline of the 
Kusapas in north and central India. Very likely Gapapatinaga 
and Nagasena vanquished by Samudragupta were the scions of 
the Naga houses. From the epigraphic and numismatic records 
we get the names of nine Naga rulers of Gwalior region. From 
the latter evidence the rule of a number of Naga kings of 
Muthura and VidiSa is also known to us, who flourished 
between the last half of the 1st century B.C. and 1st half of 
the 4th century A.D. On certain rare coins of old Padmavatx 
region the legend ‘Vyaghra’ is found. Sircar has tentatively 
assigned the king to one ‘Vyaghranaga’ 8 . It is clear that the 
suffix ‘Naga’ is not there. Therefore, it is more probable to 
assign it to Vyaghraraja of Samudragupta’s pillar inscription, 
whose successor’s seal has been found in Bhita region. Since the 
early Nala, Naga and Megha dynasties were ruling over conti¬ 
guous territory simultaneously. It is not improbable that, the 
coins that are most migratory in nature, might have travelled 
to Padmavati region. From the discussion it is obvious that 
the Nagas emerged as a great power in the Gangetic plain in 
the later half of the 3rd century A.D. However, in the struggle 
for the imperial supremacy they finally fell a prey to the Guptas 
who exterminated and uprooted them in the 1st half of the 4th 
century A.D. from the political scene of North India. 

I do not like to discuss in detail the history of these families, 
since the matter is beyond the purview of this work. What I 
like to emphasise is that, by the time the Nala emerged in parts 
of South Kosala and Kantgra region, sometime in the last half 

7. Sircar, Op.Cit., p. 169. 

8. D. C. Sircar, Op.Cit., p 171. 
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of the 3rd century A.D., the political condition of North India 
was in a critical state, parcelling out itself into a number of 
petty principalities, each trying to make a fortune and carve 
out territories on the ruins of the fading Kusaijas. 

DECCAN 

It is known from Mauryan records that, they had extended 
their sway over South India right from the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, The f^ungas also had their authority in this 
part. Brihadratha the last Maurya king ruled over Berar 
(Vidarbha) through his viceroy and Pusyamitra ^unga (185-150 
B.C.) was also the Lord of this region 9 . In the 1st century 
B.C. however, the hegemony of North India over this part 
ended and two powerful dyansties, the Satavahanas and the 
Chedis rose to power in the upper and lower Deccan res¬ 
pectively. 

StXtavtXhanas 

The Satavahanas called themselves as the Lord of DaksinS- 
patha, which had varied connotations and included varied 
parts of the land in Deccan and Vindhya region. The early 
rulers seem to have exercised their sway in the upper Deccan 
now in the present Maharastra region. There is no unanimity- 
among the scholars with regard to the extent of early Satava- 
hana kingdom. From the Hathigumpha inscription of Khara- 
vela 10 , it is known that the Satavahanas were ruling over the 
territory to the west of Kalinga. we also know that Kharavela, 
the Chedi king of Kalinga had his undisputed sway over the 
lower Vindhyan region. Therefore, it is certain that the early 
Satavahanas ruled over the present Maharastra tract with occa¬ 
sional sway over the fringes of North-West Vindhyan region 11 . 
Only after the downfall of the Chedis the Satavahanas extended 

9, D. C. Sircar, Op.Cit., p. 191. 

10. N, K. Sahu, Utkal University History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 347ff. 

11. N, K. Sahu, Op.Cit., pp. 319-326. 
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their suzerainty over trans-Vindhyan region,' sometime in the 
middle of the 2nd century A.D. So in the 1st half of the 1st 
century B.C. the houses of Satavahanas and the Chedis were foun¬ 
ded in the upper and lower Vindhyan regions 13 respectively. 

With the accession of Yajnasri Satakarpi (174-203 A.D.) 13 
(of the later Satavahana line) the rule of the family became 
vigorous and the empire extended far and wide both in the 
west and east. From his Nasik inscription and coins found in 
eastern Madhya Pradesh and as far as Orissa, it is evident that 
he had a vast kingdom that extended over South KoSala region. 
The suzerainty of Satavahanas in this part is further corrobora¬ 
ted from the account of Hieun Tsang. Yajna-Sri SatakarQi 1 * 
or Gautamiputra 15 Satakarpi was the patron of the Buddhist 
scholar Nagarjuna who flourished in the 2nd century A.D. 
For him, Satakami built a monastery in Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li identi¬ 
fied with Parimalarigi (Ghandhamardhan hills) of Orissa by 

N. K. Sahu 16 . Thus we have every reason to say that South 

Kosala was under the sway of the Satavahanas upto the 1st 
half of the 3rd century A.D. With their downfall the Vaka- 
takas rose to power in the upper Deccan, to the North-West of 
Vindhya, in the middle of the 3rd century A.D., while the Nalas 
succeeded over their eastern part of.the empire, to the South- 
East of Vindhya in the South Kosala and Kgntara regions in 
the same epoch. 

Vakdtakas 

Vaksfakas were the most illustrious family, who rose on the 
ruins of the Satavahanas in the 2nd half of the 3rd century 
A.D. in the upper Deccan with occasional sway over central 

12. Ibid. 

13. Sircar, Op.Cit., pp. 209ff., Sahu is of the opinion that Gautami¬ 
putra Satakanji (106 A.D.) extended his sway over Kosala region. 
History of Orissa, p. 59. 

14. Sircar, Op.Cit., p. 210. 

15. Sahu and Others, Op.Cit. 

16. N. K. Sahu, Buddhism in Orissa, pp. 100-101. 
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India. They continued their rule up to the early part of the 
6th century A.D. 

The origin of the dynasty is shrouded in mystery. The Vayu 
Purina 11 allots a long reign of 96 and 66 years to Vindhya- 
sakti, the founder of the dynasty and his son Pravarasena-I 
respectively. It is apparent that taking into account the chaotic 
political condition in the neighbouring region the Vakatakas 
established their sway over a vast tract. Being the feudatory 
of the Satavahanas originally they consolidated their positions 
as independent monarchs. 18 In the Purina, they are mentioned 
together with the Nagas of Vidisa and the Kilakilas, which indi¬ 
cate their origin around Vidisa (Berar) region. A reference 
made about ‘Pravira’ and king ‘Sisuka of Purika’ is very much 
ambiguous. Purika identified with Puskari by G. Ramdas 19 
was the Nala capital. Thus, it is an indirect reference to the 
contemporary origin of both the families in the same area. The 
territory of the two early kings seems to have been confined to 
the Berar region and to the North-West of Vindhya, as 
most of their records have been found over here. Tentatively 
Vindhyasakti rise has been fixed in the middle of the 3rd 
century A.D. 20 From the Ajanta inscription of Harisena it is 
evident that he (Vindhyasakti) was a Brahmapa by birth. He 
was succeeded by his son Pravarasepa-I. We do not have any 
direct evidence of his rule but his name and achievements find 
mention in the records of his successors conspicuously, where 
he is described as ‘Samraf which gives the impression that he 
was a great king. He celebrated Vajapeya and Asvamedha 
sacrifices. He is known to have given his son in marriage to a 
daughter of Naga king—Bhavangga. 21 It seems that he had a 
farflung empire in the upper Deccan. He died sometime in the 
1st half of the 4th century A.D. 

17. Pargiter, Op.Cit,, pp. 49-50. 

18. Sircar, Op.Cit., p. 218. 

19. JB.R.S., Vol. XXXIII, I-II, p. 19. 

20. D. C. Sircar, Op.Cit., p. 219. 

21. Sircar, Op.Cit., p. 220. 
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KALINGA 

Simultaneously alongwith the Satavahanas the Chedis emer¬ 
ged in the lower Deccan in the South-East of Vindhya some¬ 
time in the 1st half of the 1st century B.C. 22 On the evidence 
of HarivaihSa, N. K. Sahu 33 regards ‘Abhichandra’, the grand 
father of Kharavela as the founder of the Chedirastra in the 
Yindhya region. In course of time, the Meghavahana family of 
the Chedi clan shifted to Kalihga, where Kharavela carved out 
a vast empire extending beyond the Vindhya. However, his 
successors could not keep up the empire in tact and in the 2nd 
centure A.D. they finally vanished from the Kalihga region, 
which fell into the hands of Murupdas or Gurundas 24 , a branch 
of Kusaiias. They ruled from Pataliputra in 2nd/3rd century 
A.D. over an extensive territory in eastern India as is evident 
from the Jaina literature. 25 The Puranas 2 ® speak of thirteen 
Murujpda or Gurupda kings as ruling for 200 years. 

The Puri-Kusaha coins and the gold coin 27 with the legend 
‘Maharajadhiraja Dharmadamadhara’ recovered from Sisupal- 
garh excavation are attributed to these kings. Maharaja Gana- 
dhara of the Bhadrak stone inscription 28 is also believed to be 
a Murunda king. Due to paucity of evidence a connected 
history of the Murundas is not available to us. Very probably 
the king ‘Guha’ referred in PurQnas was the last monarch of this 
line. Tentatively he has been assigned to the last quarter of 
the 3rd century A.D. or the beginning of the 4th century A.D. 
The ‘Dathavam&d 2 9 narrates that there was severe fight for the 
sacred Tooth Relics of Buddha that was enshrined at Danta- 

22. N. K. Sahu, Utkal Universiy History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp, 333-34, 

23. Ibid., p. 330. 

24. Pargiter, Op.Cit., pp. 47, 72. 

25. Sahu and Others, History of Orissa, pp. 60-62. 

26. Pargiter, Op.Cit. 

27. N. K. Sahu and Others, Op.Cit. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid. 
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pura, the capital of Kallhga and in the fight GuhaSiva was 
killed. Whatever might be the authenticity of this episode, 
this much is certain that, with the fall of the Muruijdas by the 
close of the 3rd century A.D. or beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. chaos and confusion prevailed in Kalinga. On the eve of 
Samundragupta’s invasion to South India Kalinga region was 
divided into smaller principalities. After his retreat, the 
Mafharas rose to power in Kalinga region and ruled contempo¬ 
raneously with the Nalas. They seem to have friendly relation 
with the Nalas. 

SOUTH KOSALA 

The trans-Vindhya region was passing through a critical 
period in the life of her political history since the beginning of 
the 3rd century A.D. Its North-Western division, which once 
formed the heart of Satavahana empire, fell in the hands of the 
Vakaf akas and the northern fringe which was under the Kusafias 
passed on to the Nagas. The central portion which had varied 
sway of the Satavahanas and the KuSapas and the south-eastern 
portion, which was under the Chedis, till the close of the 2nd 
century A.D., were in a state of utter political confusion. It is 
in the south-east of central India in the persent Koraput-Kala- 
handi-Bastar region the Nalas made their appearance in the 
last part of the 3rd century A.D. In the central trans-Vindhyan 
area, the nerve centre of South Kosala, the Mehgas and the 
house of Sura appeared in the same epoch. 30 

South Kosala variedly designated as Kosala, Daksiqa 
Kosala and Mahakosala, was a glorious land of great antiquity. 
In the Pu>Was 31 its location is described in the Vindhyan 
region (Vindhyapristanivasinah). It is interesting to note that 
the PurW)as sz even refer to ‘five KoSalas’. From this it is 
evident that South KoSala was a vast territory, across and 

30. N. K. Sahu and Others, Op.Cit., pp. 62-63, also see pp. 83-84. 

31. Vayu, Vol. XLV, pp. 132-33, Matsya, p. 113. 

32. Pargiter, Op.Cit., p. 3. 
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around the Vindhyan region. In fact, we find reference to a 
number of dynasties ruling over South KoSala simultaneously. 
For example, the house of Sura, the Nalas and the Meghas are 
often described as ruling over Kosala in the same epoch. 
Verily, the traditional south KoSala is called as great KoSala 
or MahakoSala consisting of a number of KoSala zones or 
divisions. 

The Imperical Gazetteer of India 33 puts the country between 
19°50' and 23.7' north and 80°40 and 83°38 east with an area 
of 21,240 sq. miles. The area now comprises Durg, Raipur, 
Bastar, Raigarh, Surguja and Bilaspur districts of Madhya 
Pradesh and Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Bolangir, Kalahandi and 
Koraput district of Orissa. According to Cunningham 34 
“Kosala or MahakoSala comprises the whole of the upper valley 
of the Mahandi and its tributaries from the source of Narmada 
at Amarkaq^aka in the north to the source of Mahanadi itself 
near Ranker on the south and from the valley of Wainganga 
on the west to the Hadso and Zonk river in the east. These 
limits have been often extended so far to embrace the hilly 
districts of Mandela and Balaghat on the west, upto the banks 
of the Winganga and the middle valley of Mahanadi on the 
east down to Sambalpur and Sonepur. Within its narrowest 
limits, the province was 200 miles in length from north to south' 
and 125 miles in breadth from east to the west. At its greatest 
extent, excluding the tributary territories of Orissa, it formed 
a square of about 200 miles on each side”. 

This region is rich in history and culture right from the 
early times. The area seems to have been not included in the 
Mauryan empire. Subesquently, however, its different divisions 
were under the sphere of influence of the different dynasties. 
Since the 3rd century A.D. the Meghas, the House of Suras 
and the Nalas were in possession of its different zones. 

33. Imperical Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 202. 

34. A.S.R.I., Vol. XVII, p. 68. 
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Meghas 

The Purdna 3 5 states about nine very powerful and wise 
kings celebrated as ‘Megha’ (Meghd iti Samakhyatd buddhi- 
manto navaiva tu). Pargiter places them in the 3rd century 
A.D. 36 N. K. Sahu 37 says that Mahendra of KoSala mentioned 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta belonged 
to Megha dynasty. The passage in question runs “Ko&alalca 
Mahendra (Maha or Meha) Megha Kdntdraka Vydgrar&ja...” 
T his has been wrongly read by scholars as “Kosalaka Mahendra , 
Mah&kantaraka Vydghrartya”. In fact. Fleet 38 who edited it 
says that, he has attempted to restore the illegible portion as- 
‘Maha’ which in fact, reads as‘Meha’ or ‘Megha 39 . D. C. 
Sircar 40 has associated the Megha kings with the Maghas of 
KauSambi. He has tried to trace the history of the family 
since the 1st half of the 1st century B.C. and believes that “this, 
dynasty of rulers must originally have been subordinate to the 
KuSahas. As some of the kings of this house had names ending 
with the word Magha, it is probable that they are the Meghas 
mentioned in the Purdnas. The wide extent of the Megha 
dominion is indicated by the finds of their epigraphic and numi¬ 
smatic records not only in Allahabad district but also in the 
Fatepur district as well as in the Rewa state of Bundelkhand”, 

This view of Sircar is not acceptable, since Megha and 
Magha are two distinct and separate dynasties. Moreover,. 
Maghas are associated with the Kusaija, while Megha are a 
branch of the Mahameghavahana dynasty. On the Puranic 
evidence, Pargiter 41 places the Megha kings in the 3rd century 
A.D. and from numismatic evidence the Maghas have been 

35. Pargiter, Op.Cit., p. 51. 

36. Ibid. 

37. N. K. Sahu and Others, Op.Cit., pp. 62-63. 

38. C.I.L, ITI, p. 7. 

39. Sahu informed this on discussion. 

40. D. C. Sircar, Classical Age, III, pp. 174-177. 

41. Pargiter, Op.Cit., pp. 52 and 73. 
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assigned to the 1st century B.C. In this connection the views 
of N. K. Sahu 42 appear very plausible. 

He is of the opinion that scion of the Chedi Mahamegha- 
vahana dynasty to which Kharavela belonged having been 
defeated by the Murundas in the 2nd century A.D. shifted from 
Kalinga to Kosala region where they succeeded in founding a 
new kingdom. In the Purhvias they are described as Meghas. 

Sahu 43 reports that a gold coin with the portrait of a king 
riding a horse on the obverse and the reverse containing a .king 
in plain dress with the legend ‘Sri Risabhadeva’ in the character 
of 3rd century A.D. was discovered near Patnagarh in Bolangir 
district. He attributes him to the Megha family. The circula¬ 
tion of gold coins testified to the prosperous rule of the Meghas. 
Further he says that the correct reading of the name of Mahen- 
dra of Allahabad pillar inscription is ‘Mahendramegha’ and he 
belongs to the Megha family. Thus, it appears that the Megha 
ruled for nine generations from the 2nd century A.D. for about 
200 years till they were replaced by the Nalas. However, it 
appears plausible that for sometime the Meghas and the Nalas 
ruled simultaneously. In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot illustrate anything about the rest seven rulers of the 
dynasty. 


Family of Sura 

A copper plate, grant of Maharaja Bhlmasena-II discovered 
at Arang in Madhya Pradesh and originally issued from Suvar- 
nanadi, records the names of six generations of kings. The 
charter is dated in Gupta era 182 i.e. 502 A.D. 44 

V. V. Mirashi 45 opines that the house of Maharaja Sura to 
which Bhlmasena belonged, is a descendant of Mahendra of 

42. N. K. Sahu and Others, Op.Cit., pp. 62-63. 

43. Ibid., p. 63. 

44. Some scholars read it as Gupta Era 282. See History of Orissa, pp. 
83-86. 

Ibid. p. 85. 

3 


45 . 
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KoSala, who ruled over Raipur and Bilaspur area. The view 
is untenable because in that case there will be no place for the 
Meghas, who ruled in Raipur-Bilaspur area upto 5th/6th century 
A.D. N. K. Sahu 46 has identified SubarUanadi of the grant 
with the river Sungod flowing in Bolangir-Kalahandi districts 
and Vatapalika with Barpali and believes that the territory of 
the house of Sura was in the western Orissa near the eastern 
border of Madhya Pradesh. According to his version “it is futile 
to locate it in Raipur-Bilaspur region or to identify the family of 
Sura with one of the ruling-dynasties of Kosala, Nisadha, Kan- 
tara or Korala. In the 4th/5th century A.D. the traditional 
kingdom of south Kosala had been parcelled out into a number 
of independent states. The kingdom referred in the Arang plates 
seems to be one of them”. 

From the discussion, it is obvious that traditional South 
KoSala was split up into a number of petty principalities in the 
3rd century A.D. Similarly, North India was also in turmoil 
in the same epoch. Later on in the beginning of the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D. the Guptas succeeded in acquiring the imperial 
authority by uniting the smaller states and Samudragupta made 
a dashing raid into the Deccan which was then divided into 
petty warring princely principalities. The Vakatakas ruled and 
consolidated in the upper Deccan while to its south in Bastar- 
Koraput and Kalahandi region, the Nalas with a humble begin¬ 
ning in the last quarter of the 3rd century A.D. emerged as a 
power to reckon with, after the retreat and return of Samudra¬ 
gupta from his southern expedition. 


46. N. K. Sahu and Others, Op.Cit,, pp. 83-86. 
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Origin of the Nalas and their 
Rise to Power 


Third century A.D. was a critical and dark age in Indian 
history. Northern and Central India and the Deccan regions 
were in a state of utter political confusion. Numerous local 
chiefs appeared and tried to carve out independent territories. 
The Nalas emerged in the south eastern part of the Vindhyan; 
region in the ancient Nisadha country sometime in the 2nd 
half of the 3rd century A JD. 

ORIGINAL HOMELAND 

The identification of the original homeland of the Nalas is 
still a matter of controversy. Nevertheless, from the PurBijas 1 2 - 
it is definitely known that the descendants of‘Nala’ ruled over 
NiSadha, “all the kings of Ni§adha, born in the family of Nala, 
valiant and very powerful, will exist till the termination of the 
‘Manus’ ( Naisadhah parthivab sarve bhavisyantya Manukhyat, 
Nalavamsa prasutas-te viryavanto mahclvalab). Pargiter assigns 
these kings to the 3rd century A.D. 3 

prom this Puranic reference two things are very apparent 
i.e. ‘Nisadha’ was the kingdom and the descendants of Nala 

1. Pargiter, The Pumna Text of the Dynasties of Kali Age, pp. 51, 72. 

2. Ibid. 
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of epic fame ruled over it. Unfortunately, most of the scholars 3 
who have contributed to Nala history and culture, have wrongly 
interpreted the Puranic statement and say that the descendants 
of Nala ruled over KoSala. In the previous chapter, I have 
attempted to show that traditional Kosala was a vast territory 
and was split up into a number of smaller KoSala units, each 
unit having the same name and in the heart of KoSala (i.e. 
Raipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur regions) the Meghas were the mas¬ 
ters. Thus (in the 3rd/4th century A.D. when the Nalas emer¬ 
ged) Nisadha and Kogala were not one and the same territory. 
Nalas ruled in Nisadha and the Meghas in KoSala. Of course, 
later on the Nalas are known to have occupied Kosala region. 
Now my attempt will be to trace the original home of the Nalas 
in Nisadha region. 

Nisadha 

There is no unanimity amongst scholars as regards the loca¬ 
tion of Nisadha. In the religious literature like Veda, Purdna, 
Mah&bh&rata and Rdmdyana, Kosala and Nigadha find mention 
as two adjacent geographical units. It is also stated that Nisa¬ 
dha is contiguous to Vidharbha or Berar. From this it is 
obvious that Nisadha was located between Kosala and Vidarbha. 
S. N. Pradhan 4 is of the opinion that South Kosala, Chedi, 
Dasarna,. Nisadha and Vidarbha were situated at the foot of 
Viffdhyas since early times. From the featapatha Brahmana 5 
we know that Nala of Nisadha was a king of the south. In the 
MdMbh'arata, the Nala episode finds conspicuous mention. 
Nala after losing his kingdom to his brother, was banished from 
his country alongwith his wife. While roaming in the jungle, 

3* B. V. Krishna Rao, Early History of Andiiardesa, p. 658 ; P. L. 
Misra, I.H.Q., Yol, XXXVI, p. 247 ; G Ramdas, J.B.R.S., Vol. 
XXXin, Pts. I, II, p. 14 ; D. K. Ganguli, Historical Geography and 
Dynastic History of Orissa, p. 261, 

4. S. N. Pradhan, Chronology of the ancient India, pp. 202ff. 

5. P, L. Misra, Political History of Chhatisgarh , p. 13f. 
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he showed the different paths to his wife. He pointed out the 
roads to Vidarbha and Kosala from the forest region of his 
own country 6 7 . From these references now we have the follow¬ 
ing points : (1) Vidarbha-Kosala and Nisadha are three 

separate and abjacent kingdoms at the foot of Vindhyas. 
(2) Nisadha was located to the south of Vindhya. (3) Nisadha 
was situated in the middle of Kosala and Vidarbha. 

Vidarbha, the kingdom of Damayanti’s father, has been 
identified with Berar (Nagpur region). We have already loca¬ 
ted KoSala in the present Bilaspur-Raipur-Sambalpur area. 
The middle region, comprising present Bastar. Koraput-Kala- 
handi districts, between KoSala and Vidarbha, is apparently 
the ancient Nisadha kingdom, over which epic Nala ruled and 
subsequently there the historical Nalas also had their sway. 

In support of our identification we put forth the following 
arguments and evidences as well. 

1. The famous grammarian Pafiini, who flourished in the 
7th/6th century B.C. has narrated in the ‘AstUdhyUV 1 
that Nisadha and Vidarbha are two adjacent countries. 

2. In the Visnu Purdtia 8 it is stated that Vindhya.mountain 
guards the Nisadha kingdom in the North-West and the 
river Payosini flows nearby and therefore Wilson’s 9 
identification of Nisadha between the Satpura mountain 
ranges and north-west of Berar may not be tenable. 
Because in that case it cannot be a country near KoSala 
at the foot of Vindhya. 

3. D. C. Sircar’s 10 identification of Narwar in the ^ivapuri 
district as the capital of Nisadha is also unacceptable 
because Narwar is to the North of Vindhya whereas it 


6. Ibid. 

7. H. L. Sukla, PrSchina Bastar, p. 43 ; G. R. Bhandarkar, History of 
Deccan, p. 15. 

8. P. L. Misra, Op Cit., p. 15. 

9. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 44. 

10. J.B.R.S., Vol., LI, II, p. 106. 
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is definitely known that ‘Nisadha’ is to the south of 
Narmada. 

4. G. Ramdas and . N. K. Sahu 11 have rightly identified 
Puskari i.e., modern Podggada in Koraput district of 
Orissa as the capital of the Nalas. Because we find 
here extensive ruins of a city ascribable to 3rd~4th 
century A.D. A copper plate grant of Nala king Artha- 
pati has been issued from Puskari and the stone inscrip¬ 
tion of his successor Skandavarman is still lying on the 
hill fort. Other Nala relics i.e., coins and epigraphs, 
have been found from Bastar-Durg and Kalahandi 
districts, which indicate that Nisadha comprised these 
regions. But Ramdas 13 wrongly calls the territory as 
KoSala instead of Nisadha by wrongly quoting the 
Puranic evidence that the descendants of Nala ruled 
over Kosala, where it has been clearly stated that the 
descendants of Nala ruled over Nisadha. Like Ramdas* 
many other scholars have also confounded the territorial 
limits of the Nala kingdom. Like other countries, 
Nisadha country appears to have derived its name from 
‘Nisadha’ i.e., forest tribes who inhabited the region- 
Infact, Bastar-Koraput-Kalahandi region (i.e., ancient 
Nisadha) is even today teeming with numerous and 
diverse forest tribes. In most of the reference cited 
above, it is mentioned in unambiguous term that Nisa¬ 
dha is located at the foot of Vindhya to its south in 
between Kosala and Vidarbha apparently indicating 
the ‘Kantara’ region i.e. modern Bastar-Koraput-Kala¬ 
handi area found mention in literary and epigraphic 
records. From the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta we know that Vyaghraraja was the king, 
of Kantara at the time of his southern conquest about 
350 A.D. 

11. Sahu, Utkal University Histoiy of Orissa, Vol. I, p- 514. 

12. Vol. XXXIII, p. 18. 
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KdntQra 

Kantara which finds mention in the Gupta epigraph is also 
known to us from the Mahabharata 13 . 

“Sa vijitya durddharma Bhismakam mddrinandanah 
Kau&aladhipatim chaiva tatha vemataradhipam 
Kantarakasya samare tatha prak kausalanXupan 
Ndtakeyansch samare yatha herambhakarhyudhi". 

In the pillar inscription of Samudragupta, Vyaghararaja has 
been mentioned as the king of Kantara. But the expression 
“Ko§ala ka Mahendra Megha” and “Kdntdraka Vy&ghrarQja” 
is strongly read and interpreted by scholars 14 . In the inscrip¬ 
tion the word Megha after the name of Mahendra is illegible. 
As stated elsewhere. Fleet 15 who edited it has also indicated 
this. However, in his attempt to restore the illegible portion, 
he has used the term ‘Maha’ and connected it as adjective of 
Kantara and subsequent scholars have followed it without scrui- 
tinising the probable restoration of Fleet. N. K. Sahu 16 has 
pointed out that the correct reading is “ Mahendra Megha and 
Kctntaraka Vy&ghrardja”. His contention is also supported by 
the Mahabhdrata which categorically associates Kantara as an 
adjacent territory of Kosala to its south. Similarly, the Ram&- 
yana, Puranas and Vrihat Samhitd mention Kantara and not 
Mahakantara 17 . In the light of the above evidence, we do not 
agree with H. L. Sukla 18 that in the Allahabad PraSasti there 
is mention of Mahakdnt&ra where Vyaghraraja was the king. 
His argument that since Harisena the composer of the Pra&asti 
was a reputed Sanskrit scholar, he must not have commited such 
a minor mistake to write Maha for Megha. The medial £ e’ of 

13. Mahnbharata, Sabhaparva, p. 31. 

14. The information is collected from N. K. Sahu, also see JJistory of 
Orissa, pp. 63-65. 

15. Vol. Ill, p. 7. 

16. Sahu, Op.Cit. 

17. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 24. 

18. Ibid, p 25. 
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Megha is illegible and originally it. seems to have indicated 
Megha, and we know from Puranas 19 that the Meghas were 
ruling over Kosala. 

So far the location of Kantara is concerned, there is no 
unanimity among scholars. S. N. Rajguru 20 identifies it with 
Kalahandi district of Orissa. R. C. Majumdar 21 identifies the 
forest region in Jeypur state of Orissa while G. Ramdas 22 with 
the Jharkhanda state of Ganjam and Visakhapatna district and 
S. Chattopadhyaya 23 with the Jeypore forest region of Orissa. 
J. B. Dubreuil 24 locates Kantara to the south of Sonepur in 
Orissa while R. K. Mukherjee 25 around Sambalpur and K. P. 
Jayaswal 2 6 equates it with Ranker and Bastar region. N. K. 
Sahu 27 locates Kantara in the present Koraput and Kalahandi 
districts Of Orissa. 

Most of the scholars have located Kantara in the forest 
tract of Bastar-Koraput and Kalahandi. In fact, Kantara 
■which means a dense forest region is exceedingly befitting. 
Even today the forest tract of Kalahandi-Koraput and Bastar 
regions is called by the same name. It appears to be the same 
as Mahavana refered to in the Amaravati stupa inscription. 

Synchronism of Nisadha with KtintUra 

From the discussion it is very clear that Ni§adha country 
where epic Nala and subsequently the historical Nalas ruled was 
one and the same with Kantara of which Vyaghraraja was the 
king during Samudragupta’s southern expedition 28 . As has 

19. Pargiter, Op.Cit., p. 51. 

20. S. N. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 105. 

21. Majumdar, Classical Age, Vol. Ill, p. 9. 

22. IH.Q., Vol.I.p. 684. 

23. S. Chattopadhyaya, Early History of North India, p, 185. 

24. I. B. Dubreuil, Ancient History of Deccan, p, 61. 

25. R. K. Mukherjee, Gupta Empire, p. 126. 

26. K. P. Jayaswal, History of India, p. 137. 

27. N. K. Sahu, Op.Cit., p. 433. 

28. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 46. 
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been shown Nigadha was located at the foot of the Vindhyas 
between south KoSala and Vidarbha and comprised the present 
Koraput-Kalahandi districts of Orissa and Bastar district of 
M.P. ( which were included in the Kantara country ). There¬ 
fore, it is certain that this part is known by both the names. 
Now, we have to find out when and how long they continued 
to be so. 

The antiquity of Nigadha goes to the remote past and 
Kalahandi-Koraput and Bastar regions were known by this 
name since early times. In the Mahabharata 2 9 it is known by 
both the names. Kantara is referred to as situated between 
Wainganga and KoSala and in the Nala episode, Nisadha 
invariably occurred in the same work and meant the same region 
as well. In the Vclyu and Brahm&'rid i a Pur anas’ 60 Nisadha has 
been mentioned. 

In the RamUyaiia, Nisadha finds mention only in connection 
with the story of Nala-DamayantI and as a general contemporary 
geographical unit its reference is conspicuous by its absence and 
the region came to be known as Kantara. Gradually this 
name gained popularity as a contemporary geographical unit 
and finds mention in the Ram&yana, Purclnas and Brihat 
Samhitd 81 . However, the name Nigadha is not altogether 
wiped out. We get it in the Astadhyayi of Papini and even in 
the inscription of the 8th century A.D. of kingPrithvivyaghra 32 . 
As discussed ‘Kantara-’ finally found mention in the historical 
records of Samudragupta and after that we do not hear about it. 
The Nalas in the 4th/5tb century A.D. expanded their kingdom 
both in the north-east and the south-west of their cradle land 
Bastar-Koraput-Kalahandi and the name Kantara and Nisadha 
extinguished for ever. The name adopted is not known clearly. 

29. SabhSparva XXXI, also see, Utkal University History of Orissa, 
Vol. I, pp. 432-33. 

30. Pargiter, Op.Cit., p. 51. 

33. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 24. 

32. Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p. 273. 
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Some scholars, however, use the name south Kosala for their 
territory. 

Apart from these two geographical names, we find the name 
of the area as ‘Atavika’ territory in the Rock Edict XIII of 
Asoka. 3S In the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela this 
part was called Vidyadharadhivasa 34 and was perhaps a mili¬ 
tary recruiting ground and in the Satavahana records it finds 
mention as Mahavana. It is known to have formed a part of 
the Asmaka Mahdjanapada, mentioned in the list of §odasa 
Mah&j anapada of the Anguttara Nikaya. From the Seravani- 
jiya Jataka 35 we know that trade and commerce were carried on 
through the river ‘Telavaha’ identified with the Tel river. It Is 
originated in the border of present Koraput and Bastar districts 
from an insignificant shallow pond at Taragon known -as 
‘Telbandh’ near the find spot of the Kesaribeda grant of Arthi- 
pati (hardly at a distance of 25 km. to the North-West of 
Podagoda, the capital of the Nalas). 

Tel valley was the very heart of the early Nala kingdom. 
The Seravanijiya Jataka indirectly testifies to the flourishing 
trade and commerce in this part in the Buddhist age. In fact, 
the thickly wooded wild tract of Bastar-Koraput-Kalahandi, 
the ancient Nisadha and Kantara country, was fortunate in 
having a wonderful landscape of hills and dales quite befitting 
to nourish a rich civilisation. The richness of the land is amply 
testified in the accounts of the early British administrators who 
saw and surveyed the region. It is said, “the plateau of 
Chhattisgarh is the finest in the whole country. Owing to the 
vicinity of hills and forests all around, the rains are so regular 
that artificial irrigation even for the crop is unnecessary and 
unknown. So good and moist is the soil that even sugarcane 
can be raised without irrigation. For mile, further than the eye 
can reach, there is, in Autumn, a waving harvest of rice and in 

33. EL, II, pp. 246ff. 

34. N. K. Sahu, Op.Cit., rp. 405ff. ; Sukla, Op.Cit., pp. 9ff. 

35. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 3. 
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Spring, of wheat. The cultivated and cultivable area of the 
plateau cannot be less than 20,000 sq. miles. But the plain so 
proptiously endowned by the nature is, after all, an oasis in 
the isolated region. On the North and the East, there are the 
savage hills of Mandala and of the Gurjat. On the West, the 
rugged district that skirts the left bank of the wain-Ganga, on 
the south that interminable length of forest and Hill that 
stretched down to the Indrawati”. 36 It is futile to find a more 
exact description of the land. 

Mahdbhdrata has not specified the location of Nisadha but 
has referred to its capital ‘Giriprastha’. H. L. Sukla 3 7 inter¬ 
prets that Giriprastha which means plain land surrounded by 
hills, is an indirect allusion to Nisadha country itself, which 
is full of forests, through the medium of its capital’s description. 
It is possible in a poetic composition to describe an area 
indirectly in the similar manner stated above. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion it is obvious that 
Ni§adha, the original home of epic Nala, was one and the same 
with Kantgra, where Vyaghraraja was the king during Samudra- 
gupta’s time. This view is supported by H. L. Sukla 38 as well. 
On the basis of the provenance of the Nala records i.e. coins 
and epigraphs B. V. Krishnarao® 9 localises the territory of the 
early Nalas between Berar in the West and Bastar or Jeypore 
in the east. In his own words, “it seems to have been bounded 
by the river Wainganga on the west, the Indravati on the south, 
the great mountain range known as the Malayagiri or Eastern 
Ghats on the east and the Mikal range on the north”. At 
present huge archaeological materials—epigraphic, numismatic 
and monumental ascribable to the Nalas, have come to our 
light in Zonk and Suktel valleys, which also as has been shown, 

36. The report on the Administration of the Central Province upto Angust 
1862, R. Temple, Para 278, p. 57 qtd. by P. L. Mishra, Op.Cit., 
pp. 3-4. 

37. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 44. 

38. Sukla, Op.Cit., pp. 44-45. 

39. Krishnarao, Op.Cit., p. 658. 
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was the indispensable part of Kantara. So the Nala kingdom 
definitely extended over this part as well. We can, thus, now 
define the extent of Nala empire concisely afresh. In the west 
it extended up to Wainganga, in the south upto the upper 
course of Nagavali, in the east upto Tel and Suktel and in the 
north it spread in the upper course of Mahanadi right from 
Sihawa down to Sambalpur and Sonepur in Orissa. However, 
we have to note that, this vast area rightly to be designated as 
an empire, was under the domination of the Nalas when they 
were at the zenith of their political supremacy. Their original 
homeland seems to have been confined over Bastar-Koraput- 
Kalahandi region watered by the rivers Tel, Indra and the 
upper course of Mahanadi upto Arang area in the vicinity of 
Raipur. Sukla 40 and Sahu 41 have also identified this region 
as the cradle of Nala Kingdom which is the same Nisadha of 
PurMas and Kantara of the inscription as well. The findspots 
of the Nala Coins Edenga and Kulia in M.P. and the inscrip¬ 
tions at KeSaribeda. and Podagada in Orissa, together with 
their other relics and ruins, amply testify to our contention. 
Very probably it was the same ‘Nalavadivigaya’ mentioned 
in the Kurnool Grant 42 of the western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya-I. 

The wide occurrence of place names like Nuapara, Narla, 
Nandapur, Nawarangpur in Kalahandi and Koraput districts 
of Orissa and Nalvad, Nalasagara, Nalgonda etc. in Bastar 
district are pehraps frail reminiscence of Nala domination over 
this tract in the past. G. Ramdas 43 is of the opinion that the 
river Indravati flowing in Koraput district has been named after 
Indrasena, the daughter of epic Nala. There is a place called 
‘Karekot’ in Bastar district. H. L. Sukla 44 thinks that it might 

40. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 45. 

41. District Gazetteer, Koraput, pp. 46-48. 

42. J.B.B.R.S ., Vol. XVI, pp. 225, 235. 

43. Ibid. 

44. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 45. 
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be the corrupt form of ‘Korkofaka’ who was the Naga king in. 
this part and was a good friend of Nala. 

In this context we like to point out that the rivulet ‘Nangi’ 
which flows round Podagoda, the ancient capital of the Nalas 
in North-eastern direction, is probably another frail reminiscence 
of Nala rule. Similarly, the present revenue village 
‘Bhandariguda’ of which Podagoda is a part seems to have 
derived its name from Bhavadatta the great Nala king who 
finds mention in the Rithapur Charter and the Podagada stone 
inscription of his son Skandavarman, Interestingly, this area 
is full of ruins and relics ascribable to the Nalas. A village 
named ‘Andhri’ one mile away from Kesaribeda, which has 
been identified with Keselaka grama of the grant 4 5 of Artha- 
pati, perhaps owes its name to him. Thus, Bastar-Koraput- 
Kalahandi region with the capital at Podagada in its centre was 
the cradle of culture and early homeland of the Nalas. 

ORIGIN 

After the identification of the original Kingdom of the 
Nalas, I attempt here to trace the origin of the dynasty. 

Mythological Origin 

There is no definite account or evidence of their ancestry 
either in their records or in other literature. From the Purd- 
ZUis 4 ' 6 , it is known that the descendants of Nala ruled over 
Nisadha. Interestingly, historical Nala kings claim their origin 
from the epic Nala in their records. In the Rithapur Grant 47 
of Bhavadafta, we find the expression “Nalanfipa Vamsapra- 
sutah”, in the Kesaribeda Grant 48 of Maharaja Arthapati 
“Nalanfipati Kuldnvayah”, in the Podagada stone inscription of 

45. Kesaribeda Grant. 

46. Pargiter, Op.Cit., p. 51. 

47. E.I., XIX,.pp. 100-104. 

48. Ibid., XXVIII, p. 16, J.B.R.S., XXXIV, Pts. I-II, p. 41. 
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the king Skandavarman 4 9 “NalUnvayamukasya” in the Rajim 
stone inscription of Vilasatuhga 50 “Khyalonoponala’’ and in 
the Pandia Pathar Grant 51 of Maharajadhiraja Bhlmasena 
“Nalavamsodbhava KulakamaldnJca”. From these expressions 
it is obvious that these kings who trace their pedigree from the 
epic Nala belong to the Nala dynasty. But we not get a genea¬ 
logical list anywhere to connect the historical Nala kings with 
their progenitor epic Nala. From the puranic evidence we get 
the following genealogy of the family of the epic Nala. 

Manu 

I 

IkSaku 

I 

Angadasena 

I 

Ylrasena 

I 

Nala 

I I 

Indrasena Indrasena 

(daughter) 

According to Matsya Purana and HarivaW-sa they belong to 
the Solar race but in the Mah&bharata they are ascribed to 
Lunar race 32 . It is also stated in the Matsya Purcitia that they 
are of a. Ksatriya clan in the lineage of Iksaku, the son of 
Manu 53 . As there is no connecting link between the 
mythological Nala line and the historical Nala rulers, it is 
difficult to accept their mythological origin in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

Indigenous Origin 

It seems very probable that the Nalas originated locally, 

49. E.L, XXI, p. 55. 

50. Ibid., XXIV, p. 49. 

51. O.H.R.J., Vol. VI, Pt. II and III, p. 100. 

52. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 107. 

53. H. L. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 47. 
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sometime in the 2nd half of the 3rd century A.D. from a local 
non-Aryan tribe. As regards their emergence, we get a frail 
and indirect reference in the Vfiyn PurUna 54 \ While narrating 
the origin of the Vakafakas, a place named ‘Purika’ finds 
mention in it, which G. Ramdas 55 is inclined to identify with 
‘Pugkari’ (modern Podagada ) the capital of the Nalas 56 . 
There is difference of opinion among scholars as to whether 
‘Purika’ was the early capital of the Vakatakas or the Nalas. 
Altekar 5T is of the opinion that “Purika situated somewhere 
in Berar, western C.P. was the earliest Vakafaka capital as 
mentioned in the Purdnas. Later on it was shifted to 
Nandivardhan near Ramtek, about 13 miles north of Nagpur”. 
D. C. Sircar 58 writes “Vindhyasakti is mentioned in association 
with a people called the ‘Kilakilas’ who are styled Yavanas or 
Vrigas in the Puratia and may have been foreigners related to 
the Sakas of western India and also with the Naga kings of 
Vidisa of East Malwa. Pravira is said to have ruled at the 
city called ‘Kanchanaka’ and performed a number of Vajimedha 
or Vajepeya sacrifices. Curiously, however, VindhySakti is 
mentioned after the Kilakilas, the Nagas of Vidisa and other 
rulers are mentioned between Vindhyasakti and his son and 
the relation between ‘Pravira’ and the king of Purika called 

54 Sircar, Classical Age, Vol. II, pp. 217-218; Pargiter, Op.Cit., 
pp. 50-51. 

55. J.B.R.S., XXXIII, Part-H, p. 19. 

56. Podagada stone inscription of Skandavarman, Kesaribeda grant 
of Arthapati. 

57. Altekar, A New History of Indian People, pp. 93-123. 

Elsewhere he writes “Puraria mentions Vindhyas'akti the founder 
of the dynasty as a ruler of Vidisa near Bhopal and Purika which is 
mentioned as its early capital is connected with Vidarbha (Modern) 
Berar and Agmaka by ancient Geography”. 

Foot Note :—“The Purika province is coupled with Dasarna in 
Brihat Samhitd —XIV, 10 and mentioned alongwith 
Vidarbha and A 5 maka in the Narketideya Puratia, 
CVII, 49; Ibid. 

58. Sircar, Op. Cit., pp. 217-218. 
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‘$isuka’ mentioned immediately before him is not specified” 
However, it is apparent that ‘Sisuka’ was the king of ‘Punka’ 
and Pravira was the king of ‘Kanchanaka or Chapaka’ and 
Purika and Kanchanaka or Chapaka are not one and the same 
place. The early Vakatakas under Pravira ruled in ‘Chapaka’ 
while king &$uka ruled from Purika which is very probably the 
same Puskari, the capital of Nalas. 

Due to want of definite evidence we cannot say with certainty 
if Sisuka was a Nala king. If we are to accept the view of G. 
Ramdas, ‘Sisuka’ the contemporary of Pravira mentioned in 
the y&yu Pur&ria, was a Nala King. In this connection he- 
writes, “the bull emblem on the coins and the phraseology on 
the coins of the Vakatakas and the copper plate charters of the 
Nala kings lead me to suspect that both the families lived 
together at first and were then separated to different places for 
strategic purpose, the Nalas remaining in the original place and 
the Vakataka founding Chapaka. In such a case ‘Purika’ must 
have been the vernacular form of Pusjkari” 5 9 . The Kilakilas 
mentioned in the Purtyas may be identified with the Karkotaka 
Naga family of Nisadha region whose king was a friend of the 
epic Nala. In the same work they are styled as ‘Yavanas’ or 
‘Vri§as’ and related to the Sakas and Nggas 60 . However, as 
pointed out by Sircar 61 “it is difficult to determine the precise 
meaning or authenticity of these Puranic details about the 
Vakatakas”. Therefore we cannot say definitely anything about 
the origin of the early Nalas on the evidence of the Purftnas as 
well. But from the discussion, certain important points on 
their origin, could be convincingly drawn which also help us 
in fixing their early chronology. 

As we know the 3rd century A.D. was obscure in the spec¬ 
trum of Indian History. The imperial authorities of the Satava- 
hanas and the Rusapas had sunken low and petty chieftains of 

59. XXXIII, Pts. 1-2, p. 19, 

€0. Sircar, Op.Cit., p. 217. 

61. Ibid. 
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the indigenous stock availed opportunity to establish new king¬ 
doms. The Vakatakas and the Nalas perhaps at this juncture 
emerged in the same region and in the same epoch in the trans- 
Vindhyan area. Other indigenous princes like the Nagas also 
rose in other places. Thus, the contemporaneity of the origin 
of the Vakatakas and the Nalas is very probable. According 
to epigraphic evidence the Vakatakas were Brahmins and the 
Nalas were K^atriyas. So they definitely do not belong to one 
family. But as would be discussed, the Nalas appear to. have 
belonged to indigenous non-Aryan stock (i.e. forest tribes or 
Nisadas) originally inhabiting in the Vindhya region. With a 
humble beginning as petty feudatories in course of time they 
carved out a big kingdom and subsequently associated their 
family with the epic Nala who was in remote antiquity ruling 
over the same territory. The greatness and wide popularity of 
Nala episode might have induced them to establish their pedigree 
with the epic Nala. 

Our contention in regard to the indigenous origin of the 
Nala is essentially based on the following arguments 62 . In 
ancient times, it was a practice with the ruling families to asso¬ 
ciate their ancestry with some mythological beings. Even some 
dynasties like the Kusaoas called themself as Deva Putra and 
associated their progeny directly with the god. This is popu¬ 
larly known as the divine origin theory of kingship. In the 
same manner the tribals tracing their origin initially from tree, 
animals, hills and sun, became ruling powers with acquisition of 
wealth and later on associated their origin with some mythologi¬ 
cal or supernatural beings. By way of elucidation.we can cite 
a few examples. 

The SomavamSi kings of Orissa associated their origin with 
the moon and Panduvamga, the ^ailodbhavas called themselves 
as the offsprings of the mountain, the Bhahjas traced their origin 
from the egg of a peacock and the Gajapatis claimed their 
descent from the solar race etc. The reason behind is to stress 

62. Sukla, Op.Cit., pp. 48-53. 

4 
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the divine origin of kingship, thereby commanding respect in 
the society. 

In early times the non-Aryan ruling class, those who were 
beyond the pole of the Bralimanic and Kgatriya society attemp¬ 
ted to raise their social status by associating their families with 
the Brahmanas or high K§atriyas. Through the process of 
social mobility the ruling chiefs achieved social, political and 
economical status which led them to maintain matrimonial rela¬ 
tionship with ruling chiefs of the Aryan stock. The engagement 
of Brahmin priest in socio-religious ceremonies further accentua¬ 
ted the royal status. Some non-Aryan tribal royal families of 
the south are known to have celebrated Hiranyagarbha sacrifice 
to justify their origin from the Hiranya Yorii 63 . 

The totemistic origin of the Nalas as the indigenous tribals 
may also be taken into account 64 . ‘Nal’ or ‘Nala’ is the name 
of a tree or a species of grass which might have been the totemis¬ 
tic symbol of the early Nala kings. The names of the three early 
kings viz. Vyagraraja, Vrisadhvaja and Varaharaja show their 
totemistic and animistic relation with animals. Most probably 
people who looked after and revered the ‘Nal’ plant or shrub 
might have been known as Nalas. Even now, many non-Aryan 
tribals worship the totemistic objects like tree or animal as their 
family deities from which they trace their origin. Thus, the 
‘Nal’ plant or shrub might have been the early Nala kings’ to¬ 
temistic symbol from which they traced their descent. With the 
increase of their political importance as a ruling power, the 
totemistic Nala rulers might have associated their origin with the 
‘Epic Nala’. That is why they repeatedly call themselves as 
*Nal&nvaya or Nalovamsodbhava\ Had they belonged to either 
a Brahmana or Ksatriya class, they would not have mentioned 
again and again as Nalanvaya in their records to glorify their 
origin. It is known that epic Nala belonged to the Iksdku race 
and so the historical Nalas should have called their family as 

63. Sircar, The successors of Satavahanas in the lower Deccan, pp. 50-124. 

64. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 49. 
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IkscLkuvamsa instead of Nalavafhsa had they not been to 
totemistic tribals. Therefore, it is probable that the Nalas might 
have been totemistic tribals originally 6s . 

In support of this theory we can put forth the following 
examples of totemistic royal houses. From the Talgunda 
inscription of Kadamba king Kakusthavarman 66 , it is known 
that his family owes its origin to the Kadamba tree which was 
initially their family symbol. At present the ‘Kujur’ community 
of Chhotanagpur trace their beginning from a ‘Kujur 5 or date 
palm tree 67 . Similar is the case with the Vaidumba family 68 
of the Andhra country. 

FOUNDING OF THE DYNASTY 
There is no unanimity amongst scholars as regards the 
earliest Nala king who founded the dynasty. The Puraijic 
evidences warranted in Vayu and Brahmanda purana 69 seem 
to be correct and accordingly we may place the beginning of 
Nala dynasty sometime in the 3rd century A.D. The records 
of the Nala kings definitely assign them to the 4th century 
A.D. 70 on the ground of palaeography, as the records are not 
dated in any specific era. On the evidence of the Nala coins, 
V. V. Mirashi 71 , regards ‘Varaharaja’ as the earliest king of the 
dynasty and assigns him to the 4th century A.D. If we are to 
believe the puranic allusion, we have to search for the beginning 
of the dynasty in the 3rd century A.D., and have to find out 
who were the predecessors of Varaharaja. In the present state 
of our knowledge, there are three schools of opinion as regards 
the beginning of the dynastic rule and the 1st king. Each of 
the schools is discussed here. 

65. Ibid., p. 50. 

66. E.I., Vol. V, pp. 24-36. 

67. Majumdar, Races and Culture of India, p. 357. 

68. Sukla, Op.Cit., pp. 51-52. 

69. Pargiter, Op.Cit., p. 37. 

70. Sahu, Op.Cit., p. 572 ; Sukla, Op.Cit., pp. 46-47 ; I.H.Q., Vol. 
XXXVI, p. 25. 

71. J.N.S.I., Vol. I, pp. 25-35. 
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1. P- L. Misra 72 is of the opinion that ’Mahendra’men¬ 
tioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription was the earliest Mala 
king. According to him ‘'he was a ruler of the South Ko&ila 
and is known to have been defeated by Emperor Samudra- 
gupta who reigned from C. 320 to 375 A.D. The records of 
the Nala dynasty show that this dynasty existed in the 4th/5th 
century A.D. as is also stated in the Puranas. 

Since we known of no other dynasty except the Nalas ruling 
over this region in the 4th century A.D., Mahendravarman who 
was a contemporary of the Gupta emperor, must have belonged 
to this dynasty. 73 Elsewhere 74 he has stated that Mahendra 
of the Allahabad pillar praiasti is identical with king Mahendra- 
ditya of the Kahirtal hoard of gold coins and the name 
Mahendravarman sounds well with some of the known Nala 
ruler viz. Bhavadatfavarman and Skandavarman. 

N, K. Sahu 7 5 has convincingly rejected his views and has 
noted that there is no use of ‘Varman’ after the name of 
Mahendra in the Allahabad Prahasti and Mahendraditya is the 
same with Kumargupta. The purQnas categorically state that 
the descendants of Nala ruled over Nisadha which is same as 
Kantara and not Kosala. Pargiter 76 places the Nalas in the 
3rd century A.D. and not in the 4th/5th century and hence 
Misra’s view is not tenable. In fact Mahendra cannot be 
accepted as a Nala king. 

2. N. K. Sahu 77 and S. N. Rajguru 78 have accepted 
“Vrisadhyaja” of the Bhita Seal No. 25 79 as the 1st Nala king 
on the evidence of the epithet “ Mahehara-mahUsenati Sftita- 

72. I.HQ,, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 247-259. 

73. Ibid., p. 251. 

74. Ibid., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 2-40. 

75. Sahu, Op.Ctt., pp. 508-9, Mahendradity is also identified as a 
Sarabhapuriya king. 

76. Pargiter, Op.Cit , p. 51. 

77. Sahu, Op.Cit., pp, 50ff. 

78. Rajguru, Op.Cit., pp. 109ff. 

79. A.S.R., 1911-12, p. 51. 
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rdjyavibavab” found on the seal in question. Similar epithet 
is also found in the Nala records which runs “ Mahdmahehara 
Mahdsendti Sxista rdjyavibhavab”. The expression of the Nala 
records as well as that of the Bhita seal are strikingly so similar 
that we have every reason to accept him as a Nala king. D. C. 
Sircar 80 is also inclined to identify him as a Nala king. H. L. 
Sukla 81 , however, thinks that Vri§adhvaja belonged to the 
Magha family. His contention is that,‘Bhita’ is near Allahabad 
in Bundelkhand region and Maghas were ruling over that terri¬ 
tory, so the seal in question belonged to a Magha king. His 
view is not tenable as we do not get any evidence to ascribe tire 
seal to Magha family. Moreover, the occurrence of matronymic 
expression, ‘Gautamiputrasya’ on the seal definitely indicates 
that he belonged to the south 82 . We have, thus, logical ground 
to associate him with the Nala family and therefore, he may be 
regarded as one of the early Nala kings. 

N. K. Sahu 83 places Vrisadhvaja in the 2nd half of the 4th 
century A.D., which appears quite plausible. However, he has 
taken him as the 1st king of the Nala dynasty whereas I have 
accepted him as the 3rd in the line as the successor of Vyaghra- 
raja. There will be violation of purahic evidence if Vri§adhvaja 
is taken as the 1st king and therefore, the scholarly view of 
Sahu that Vri§adhvaja was the earliest king of the dynasty may 
not be tenable. 

3. H. L. Sukla 84 identifies Vyaghraraja of Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta as the 1st Nala king who 
was ruling over Kantara on the eve of his southern expedition. 
But, I find it difficult to regard him as. the 1st ruler of the 
dynasty. No doubt, he was a contemporary of Samudragupta, 
but he was certainly not the founder of the Nala line. Because, 

80. Sircar, Classical Age, Vol. Ill, p. 188. 

81. Sukla, Op.Cit., p. 54. 

82. Sahu, Op.Cit., p. 510. 

83. Jbid., p. 512. 

84. Sukla. Op.Cit., pp. 55-56. 
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if we accept him as the 1st Nala king then there will be violation 
of the Purapic evidence as propounded by Pargiter 85 . There¬ 
fore, .1 am inclined to accept him as the 2nd king in the Nala 
genealogy as the successor of Sisuka, the first monarch of the 
dynasty. 

From the Purdnas 86 we know that ‘Sisuka 1 contemporary of 
Vakataka king Pravira i.e„ Pravarasena-I, was the king of 
Purika 8 7 which has been identified with Puskari (i.e. modern 
Podagada), the capital of the Nalas. In the previous pages we 
have discussd about the contemporaneity of the rise of the 
Nalas and the Vakafakas in two adjacent territories in the 
Vindhyan region. Therefore, Sisuka in all probability was 
the founder and the earliest king of the Nala dynasty who rose 
to power sometime in the 2nd half of the 3rd century A.D. 
right at Pugkari, the original capital city of the Nalas at the 
heart of Bastar-Koraput-Kalahandi region, in the ancient 
Nisadha or Kantara kingdom. 


85. Pargiter, Op.CiU, p, 51. 

86. Ibid., also see Classical Age, Vol. Ill, pp. 217-18. 

87. G. Ramdas, Op.Cit., p. 19. 
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&gUKA (C. 290-330 A.D.) 

With the decline of the Satavahanas and the Kusagas in the 
first half of the 3rd century A.D. many petty feudatories of the 
former regimes rose into power in the trans-Vindhyan region. 
The Purdtias 1 like VSyu, BrahmUricia, Bhavisyci and Matsya etc. 
which were compiled in the same epoch, mention of very many 
dynasties ruling over various parts of this region. Of these, the 
VSyu and Brahmtinda Purdnas 2 enumerate a number of kings of 
various houses as ruling over VidiSa in a very haphazard man¬ 
ner. After narrating the names of some Naga kings and some 
other rulers of unknown dynasties they state, “when the family 
of the ‘Suhgas’ 1 2 3 ends, SiSnnandi will reign. His younger 
brother was Nandiyaia. In his lineage there will be three kings. 
His daughter’s son ‘Sisuka’ was king in ‘Purikah Vindhyasakti’s 
valiant son named ‘Pravira’ will enjoy the city Kanchanaka 60 
years and will sacrifice with Vajapeya sacrifices replete with 
choice largesse. His four sons will be kings. 4 From the 
statement it is clearly evident that ‘Sisuka’ was not a king of 
VidiSa and was contemporary of Pravira, the son of Vindhya- 
sakti, who also did not belong to the royal family of VidFa and 

1. Pargiter, The PurBna Text of the Dynasties of Kali Age, pp. xii-xviL 

2. Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

3. Perhaps a mistake for ‘Anga’. 

4. Ibid., p. 73. 
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was said to have been ruling from Kanchanaka somewhere near 
Nagpur region. 5 6 Purika has been identified with Puskari, the 
capital of the Nalas. So ‘^isuka’ belonged to the Nala family 
and was the founder of the dynasty who ruled from the original 
Nala capital and was a contemporary of Vakataka Pravara- 
sena-I, who is believed to have started his rule sometime in the 
2nd half of the 3rd century A.D. 8 In the light of the above 
discussion we can tentatively attribute the rise of SiSuka some¬ 
time in the last decade of 3rd century A, D„ which strikingly 
corroborates the Puranic evidence that the progenies of Nala 
ruled over Nisadha since the 3rd century A.D. 

Like the early Vakafakas, he seems to have come to power 
from an humble beginning. 7 His association with the royal 
family of VidiSa through his mother indicates that he was an 
important king, for, at this juncture, VidiSa was the paramount 
political centre. The occurrence of his name before Pravira in 
the Purdria gives the impression that he was a powerful king 
who laid the foundation of the Nala kingdom on solid ground 
over an extensive territory, 

VYAGHRARAJA (C. 330-370 A.D.) 

It has been elaborately discussed that ‘Kantara’ territory is 
definitely the same Nisadha country 8 , where the Nalas ruled. 
Therefore, Vyaghraraja of Kantara found mention in the 
Allahabad pillar Prasasti of Samudragupta was probably a 
Nala king and a contemporary of the Gupta monarch. V, V. 
Mirashi 9 and H. L. Sukla 10 are also inclined to accept him as 
a Nala king. However, wrongly some scholars identified him 
with the Uchchakalapa king, Vyaghra who was a feudatory of 

5. D. C. Sircar, Classical Age, Vol. II, p. 218. 

6. Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

7. See Chapter III. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Mirashi, Madhya Pradesh Ka VBk&taka Rajvahs, p, 166. 

10. Sukla, Prachina Bastar, p. 58. 
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Vakataka monarch PrithvIsena-II 11 . From the Nachnaki-talai 
and Gunj inscriptions 12 , ‘Vyaghra’ of Uchchakalpa family was 
known to have been ruling over Bundelkhand region which is 
apparently in the north, whereas Vyaghraraja of the pillar 
inscription was a king of the south. So we have every reason 
to accept him as a Nala king, who appeared to have succeeded 
ffrSuka. 

Possibly, the growing fortune of the Nalas in the south 
induced the great Gupta emperor to launch a gigantic expedi¬ 
tion to that quarter even before finally subduing the north 
Indian kings. From the Allahabad pillar inscription 13 it is 
known that Samudragupta subdued the North Indian kings in 
two phases, before and after his southern expedition. By a 
critical examination of the location and extent of Kantara with 
special reference to the views of the great Indologist we have 
shown that Vyaghraraja’s kingdom was far-flung stretching over 
the whole of the traditional Nisadha country and as such it 
poses a potent danger to the budding and burgeoning Gupta 
imperial authority. So without delay, perhaps, before setting 
his conquest of the north, he marched to the south. In support 
of our contention the following statement of N. K. Sahu is 
worth noting. “Vyaghraraja the king of the Mahakantara 
gallantly fought with Samudragupta, but was ultimately defeated 
by him. If the tiger type coins, which depict the emperor 
Samudragupta as over-powering a tiger, be said to have re¬ 
presented this war, the victory over Vyaghraraja was considered 
a very significant one by the emperor himself”. 14 Infact, his 
very name ‘the tiger king’ implies that he was a powerful king 
who ruled over a vast forest kingdom. 

11. Sahu, XJtkal University History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp, 432-33 ; 

Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol, II, pp. 173-174 ; Also see LH.C. 

Vol. XXI, pp. 14-15. 

12. C.I.I., III, p. 233. 

13. Ibid., p. 3. 

14. Sahu, op.cit., p. 4 3. 
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On critical examination of Samudragupta’s southern expedi¬ 
tion, we notice some inconsistencies. For example, the route 
and the kingdoms of conquest have been presented in an unsys¬ 
tematic manner without any regard to their geographical 
positions. Secondly, the North Indian rulers were uprooted 
violently and the frontier kings were compelled to pay homage. 
But the South Indian Kings were strikingly reinstated in- their 
respective kingdoms and were not required to render any 
obligation. This according to N, K. Sahu 15 clearly indicates, 
“the suzerainty of Samudragupta did not extend over south 
India and the victorious achievement of the Gupta monarch 
in the territories south of the Vindhya as recorded in the Alla¬ 
habad pillar inscription should be regarded as an exaggerated 
claim”. 

In this connection, I. Dubreuil 16 and K. P. Jayaswal 17 
have also hinted about a possible emergence of a united opposi¬ 
tion front of the southern potentates under someone. We are 
of the opinion that perhaps, the southerners were united 
under the ruling house of Vyaghraraja of Kantara, which was a 
powerful kingdom with a vast territory. The wide circulation 
of varieties of gold coins by the successors of Vyaghraraja very 
well testify to such a contention. Samudragupta’s southern 
expedition was a military raid in gigantic scale and he passed 
like a hurricane and south India was never his permanent 
conquest. As soon as he returned back, south India regained 
and re-emerged under various houses. Vyaghraraja sometime- 
after 350 A.D. seems to have reigned in undiminished glory 
and no other Gupta monarch have ever dared to march into, 
the South. 

Following Samudrgupta’s retreat, the Matharas rose to- 
power in the coastal belt of Orissa and Andhra region and the 
Nalas held their undisputed sway over their north-west in the 

15. Sahu, op.cit., pp. 437-38. 

16. Dubreuil, Acient History of Deccan, pp. 60-61. 

17. Jayaswal, History of India, pp. 135-39. 
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Bastar-Koraput and Kalahandi region. Hence H. L. Sukla’s 18 
opinion that Vyaghraraja ruled as a feudatory king of Samudra- 
gupta is not tenable. It has been, shown that South India was 
beyond the suzerainty of the Gupta monarchs. Some scholars 
like D. C. Sircar 19 on the basis of wrong interpretation of the 
Sumandala copper plate grant of Maharaja Dharmaraja, belie¬ 
ved that over Kalinga and presumably over Kantara as well, 
Guptas had their sway as late as 570 A.D. This view cannot 
be accepted because the Imperical Guptas were definitely known 
to have been declined by 550 A.D. 20 Vyaghraraja in all 
probability reigned in undiminished glory after his temporary 
discomfiture at the hands of Samudragupta. 

VRI§ADHVAJA (C. 370-400 A.D.) 

Vrisadhvaja of Bhita Seal No. 25 21 was very probably the 
son and successor of Vyaghraraja. From the seal we know 
that he had assumed the dignified title of Maharaja, which 
indicates that he was an independent ruler, perhaps with a big 
kingdom, stretching over the whole of the ancient Nisadha or 
Kantara country. The find of his seal at Bhita near Allahabad 
has induced Rajguru 22 to assume that his kingdom was extend¬ 
ing upto Allahabad region. As has been suggested by Sahu 23 
his territory did not extent upto Allahabad. Perhaps, the 
seal went in the train of Bhavadattavarman, who went to 
Allahabad either on pilgrimage or for marriage after his 
victorious oocupation of Vnkafaka capital Nandivardhan. 

His capital was perhaps at Purika, i.e., Puskari. He appears 
to have a long rule of some thirty years. The wide circulation 
of gold coins by Varaharaja indicates that Varisadhvaja left a 

18. Sukla, op.cit., p. 59. 

19.. E.I. , XXVIII, pp. 79-85. 

20. N. K. Sahu, op.cit., pp. 439-40. 

21. A S.R., 1911-12, p. 51. 

22 Rajguru, Inscription of Orissa, Vol. I, Pt, II, p. 113. 

23. Sahu, op.cit., p. 510. 
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vast fortune to his successor. The high-sounding title of 
Maharaja further testifies to his glorious rule. The epithet 
Mahesvaramahasenatis]‘istarajya vibhavab found on his seal 
. indicates that he was a Saivite hy faith. 

VARAHARAJA (C. 400-435 A.D.) 

From the Edenga gold coin hoard 24 we know Varaharaja 
as one of the early Nala kings and very probably, he was a 
successor of Vrisadhvaja. There is absolutely no difficulty 
in identifying him as a Nala king since his coins were found 
in association with the coins of Arthapati and Bhavadattavar- 
man, who are known to us from their epigraphs 25 . However, 
there is difference jof opinion as regards his date. We intend 
to assign him in the beginning of the 5th century A.D. on the 
basis of the characters of his coins. 

Of the thirtytwo gold coins of the Edenga hoard, twentynine 
of three different sizes belong to Varaharaja. The large number 
and variety of gold coins issued by him testify to his flourishing 
rule. N. K. Sahu 26 is of the opinion that, prior to him, the 
Nalas were subordinate to the Vakatakas and it was Varaharaja, 
who proclaimed independence and rose to great prominence. 
However, we find it difficult to agree with him since we know 
that Vrisadhvaja, his predecessor had the royal tittle ‘Maharaja’. 
Further, in the Vakataka records we do not find any direct 
evidence that the Nalas have been subdued by the Vakatakas. 
Therefore, we have every reason to regard him as an independent 
king with greandeur and glory. It is rather probable that 
taking advantage of the confusion that followed the death of 
Rudrasena-II during the regency of Prabhavatigupta he 
attempted to extend his empire at cost of the Vakatakas 

24. J.N.S.I., Vol. I, pp. 25-35. Miraski is also inclined to assign him 
in this period. 

25. Rithapur, Kesaribeda grants. 

26. Sahu, op.cit., p. 513. 
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The opinion of Hiralal Sukla 27 that Varaharaja was defeated 
by Vakataka king Narendrasena who snatched away portions, 
of his territory is untenable since' there is no basis for such a 
contention. 

From the figure of the humped bull embossed on his coins, 
it is apparent that Varaharaja was Saivite by faith. There was 
economic prosperity and happiness in his kingdom. 

BHAVADATTAVARMAN (C. 435-465 A.D.) 

With the accession of Bhavadattavarman the history of 
Nalas became prominent and their empire witnessed its meteoric 
rise. In the struggle for supremacy in the trans-Vindhyan 
region, the Nalas emerged as victorious. The Vakataka kingdom 
was violently consigned to terrible onslaught. For long years, 
the Nala empire thrived with occasional reverses at the hands 
of the Vakatakas. Nevertheless, finally the Vakgfakas perished 
by the beginning of the 6th century A.D. but the Nalas 
survived, shifting their sphere of intensified activities to the 
North-East of their kingdom. From the avilable records, we 
get a clear picture of their prosperous rule and regime during 
this period, which is full of activities and achievements, both 
political and cultural. This glorious epoch can verily be 
regarded as the golden age and high watermark of Nala regime. 
Bhavadattavarman perhaps, a son and successor of Varaharaja 
seems to have laid the foundation of the Nala kingdom, on. 
solid grounds, and embarked upon a policy of vigorous and 
aggressive aggrandisement. 

Bhavadattavarman is known from his Rithapur Great 28 
issued from Nandivardhan in his 11th regnal year as well as 
from the Podggada stone inscription 29 of his second son 
Skandavarman. His name also finds mention on one coin 

27. Sukla, op.cit., p. 59. 

28. E.I., Vol, XIX, pp. 100-104. 

29. Ibid., Vol. XXf, pp. 153-157. 
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of Edenga hoard 80 as well as on two coins of Kulia hoard 31 . 
Thus he is widely known from many records and appears by 
far, to be the greatest monarch of the glorious Nala family. 

There is some controversy among the scholars as regards his 
correct name and position in the genealogical list of the Nalas, 
In the Rithapur grant his name has been written as Bhavatta- 
varman and in the Podagada stone inscription it reads 
‘Bhavadatta’. Y. R. Gupte who edited the former grant is of 
the opinion that Bhavafta is a prakitised form of Bhavadatta. 
The name of the donee Durgada-fcta and Devadafta have been 
written, in the similar way, as Durgatta and Devatta and in 
the latter, the letter ‘da’ has been added below later on 32 . 
So it is definite that his proper name is Bhavadattavarman, 
which is further corroborated by the occurrence of his name as 
‘^ri Bhavadatfarajasya’ on the coins of both Kulia and Edenga 
hoards. The Rithapur grant is interestingly made at Prayag 
( on the confluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna) by Maharaja 
Bhavadattavarman and was subsequently issued by Arthapati 
apparently his son. Y. R. Gupte 3 3 , however, wrongly takes 
Arthapati as an epithet of king Bhavadattavarman and calls the 
donor as “Maharaja Bhattaraka Arthapati Bhavattavarman” 
which is untenable. 

There is also controversy as regards his date. He very 
probably succeeded Varaharaja about 435 A.D. and had a 
glorious and eventful reign of some 30 years up to 465 A.D. 
Taking advantage of the chaotic conditions that followed the 
death of Rudrasena-II and the regency of Prabhavatigupta 34 
Varaharaja perhaps extended his kingdom at the cost of the 
Vakatakas. 

30. J.N.S.I., Vol. I, PP- 29-35. 

31. Prachya PartibhS, Vol. V, pp. 69-74; J.N.S.I., Vol. XI, Pt. I-II, 
pp. 108-113. 

32. E.I., XIX, pp. lOlff. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Sircar, Classical Age, Vol. Ill, pp. 178-184. 
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With the accession of his 'energetic son Bhavadattavarman a 
tense situation seems to have prevailed in the political history 
of the trans-Vindhyan region. The Vakataka king Pravarasena- 
II perceiving the tense political situation seems to have organi¬ 
sed his kingdom and alerted his San&patis 35 by assigning them 
them different parts of his territory. He is also said to have 
founded another capital town, called Pravarapura. All these 
drastic changes were made by him for the security of his king¬ 
dom, and for checking the growing menace of the Nalas, and 
strikingly he was successful in his attempt. So long he was 
alive nothing untoward happened and he had a long years of 
peaceful rule. Once the strong hand of Pravarasena was re¬ 
moved about 440 A.D., Bhavadattavarman, who was in search 
of an opportunity, started the role of an aggressor. The 
Vakataka empire under Narendrasena (C. 440-470 A.D.) 
passed through a period of trial. It is amply evident from the 
Rithapur grant of Bhavadattavarman that he defeated Narendra¬ 
sena and occupied Nandivardhan the Vakataka capilal (C. 445- 
450 A.D.) 36 . Narendrasena could not withstand his attack 
and fled from his capital which remained in possession of 
Bhavadattavarman for a considerable period. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this Nala occupation of the heart of the Vakataka king¬ 
dom, the Traikutakas revolted and assumed independence 
under Dharasena (C. 450-470 A.D.). 

After the victory he consolidated his position right at the 
capital of the Vakatakas. He then proceeded to Prayag, the 
place- blessed by Praj&pati where he announced the donation 
of the- village Kadambagiri as an agrahUra to the Brahmaija 
Matradhyaryya of the Parasaragotra and to his eight sons (all 
specified by their names with libation of water for the felicita¬ 
tion and welfare of his conjugal ( dclmpatya ) life. 

35. Sircar, op.cit., pp. 131-32. 

36. Sahu, Mirashi also place the date of invasion of Bhavadatfa between 
445-450 A.D.; Sahu, op.cit., pp. 513-14; Mirashi, Madhya Prades 
kn Vakataka Rajvams, p. 116. 
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The charter was composed on the oral instruction of the 
king by his confidential officer “Chula” in the year eleven 87 . 
From the colophon portion of the grant it is apparent that 
perhaps he died before actually issuing it. “This copper plate 
charter which is the abode of the virtue of increasing the sacred 
fame of his father and mother, Has been caused to be made by 
the illustrious MahUrcija Arthapati Bhaftgraka who has been 
favoured by the kindness of respectable people, so that it may 
last undisturbed of the eight sons, enduring with the sun and 
moon. May there be prosperity to cows, Brahmapas and 
subject: May there be success : Engraved by Boppadeva, the 
son’s son of Paddopadhya” 38 . Due to unknown reasons the 
grant could not be issued by him, so his son and successor 
Arthapati issued it, perhaps from the same Nandivardhan. 
This also gives a political insight that he had shifted his political 
activities to Nandivardhan and donated land grant right in the 
Yakajaka kingdom as is evident from the location of the dona¬ 
ted village Kadambagiri. So long he was alive, Narendrasena 
could not do anything. Probably, he took shelter in the 
Kadamba kingdom, wherefrom he had married. 

At this juncture the integrity of Gupta empire was rudely 
shaken by the Pusyamitras and Hufia invasion. So Kumgra- 
gupta could not come to the rescue of the Vakataka. He was 
subsequently killed and his successor Skandagupta was althrough 
troubled by the barbarous Hupas. The Traikutaka revolt 
added fuel to the tottering fire of the Vakataka regime. 

On the way of his victorious march onto Allahabad, he 
appeared to have conquered the kingdom of the Meghas, that 
extended over Bilaspur, and Sambalpur regions. The conten¬ 
tion seems very plausible since we do not find any of the ruler 
of Megha family after Mahendra and Risabhadeva 39 . 

37. It is not clear whether the 11th year means 11th year of his reign 
or occupation of Nandivardhan. 

38. E.I., XIX, p. 104. 

39. See Chapter II. 
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B. V. Krishnarao 40 is of the opinion that Narendrasena was 
killed in the Nala attack. This view appears quite untenable, 
for, in the epigraphic records of his son” 11 , Narendrasena has 
been described to have recovered his family’s fortune from an 
enemy’s hold. This very probably refers to his. recovery of 
Nandivardhan from the Nalas. The view of Sircar 42 that it 
perhaps refers to his success against the vassals of the Guptas is 
not tenable. There is no doubt that after the death of Bhavadatta- 
varman he regained his kingdom, perhaps, with the help of 
Kadambas. The KeSaribedg plate of Arthapati, the son and 
successor of Bhavadatfa, issued from Puskari in his 6th regnal 
year amply testifies that following the death of Bhavadattavar- 
man, he retreated to Puskari the original Nala capital and 
Nandivardhan was recovered by Narendrasena. His command 
is said to have been honoured by the king of Kosala, Mekhala 
and Malava 43 . This claim, however, seems to be exaggerated 
one. But it is probable that he drove out the Nalas from his 
capital and part of his territories 44 . The opinion of Krishna- 
rao that Prithvlsena-II liberated Nandivardhan is not tenable. 

During the last part of his reign for about 10 years the 
Vakataka empire was overrun by Bh'avadatfavarman and his 
empire extended from Yeotmal Taluq region of Berar to Bilas- 
pur and Koraput region. The speculation of some scholars 
that his empire extended from Berar to Allahabad wherefrom 
he made the Rithapur grant is untenable, for, it is the well- 
known fact that donations are sometimes made for acquiring 
excessive religious merit at the exceptionally holy places like 
Prayaga or Benaras. The Nala territory under him, stretching 

40. Krishnarao, Early Dynasties of Andhradesa , p. 664. 

41. Sircar, op.cit., p. 184. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid. Also see Balaghat plates, E.I., VoL IX, p. 27 ; Mirashi, 
Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 172. 

44. Altekar also thinks that Narendrasena drove away Nalas from his. 
Capital. A New History of Indian People , Yol. VI, pp. 93-123. 

5 
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from Berar to Bilaspur and Koraput, can rightly be termed as 
■an empire. It is a glorious achievement of Bhavadattavarman 
and the Podagada stone inscription records in glowing term 
that he was the foremost scion of the glorious Nala family, who 
Tepelled enimies by his fired valour. 

Capital 

The original - capital of the Nalas was Puskari i.e. modern 
Podagada 45 and apparently Bhavadattavarman ruled from this 
place until his occupation of Nandivardhan sometime between 
445-450 A.D., when he shifted his political activities to the later 
place. Till his death (i.e. upto 465 A.D.) Nandivardhan, the 
traditional Vakataka capital became the seat of the imperial 
authority of the Nalas. There is difference of opinion about the 
location of Nandivardhan. Hiralal identifies it with Nagardhan 
13 miles north of Nagpur while Y. R. Gupte 46 equates Nandi¬ 
vardhan with Nandpur, 34 miles away of Nagpur, which accor¬ 
ding to him is a good camping ground. B. V. Krishnarao 4 7 
and N. K. Sahu 48 support the later identification. In fact, 
Nandapur 49 on the bank of the river, ^ivanath appears to be 
the site of Nandivardhan. Nagardhan may be identified, with 
“Pravarapura” the second capital of the Vakatakas, founded 
by Pravarasena-II. 

Queen Achali Bhatt&rikcl 

Interestingly, the name of the Queen of Bhavadattavarman 
finds prominence in the Rithapur grant. 

“Mama chachapi(pi) (Achali)Bhatt&rikclsya 
Dampatya(Dampya)tasya svamala manu gruhatyam ” 50 

45. Altekar, op.cit, p. 114. 

46. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 102. 

47. Krishnarao, op.cit., p. 659. 

48. Sahu, op.cit., p. 508, 

49. Also called Nandgaon, Nandur. 

50. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 202, Also see Sukla, op.cit., p. 6263. 
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Bhavadattavarman visited Prayaga apparently on pilgrimage 
with his queen and orally donated Kadambagiri grama to 
Matradhyaryya of the Parasar gotra and to his eight sons viz. 
Devararyya, Devadaftaryya, Kumardatfaryya, Viradattaryya, 
Vasudattaryya, Gauridattgryya, Dhruvadat^aryya and 
Durggatharyya, for the blessing of the matrimonial ( ddmpatya ) 
relationship of himself and his queen Achali Bhattarika with 
libation of water right at the confluence of the Ganga- and the 
YamUna, the place blessed by Brahma (Prajapati Pras&da 
Siddha Ksetra) 51 . D. C. Sircar’s 52 view that the grant may 
also have been made on the occasion of the Nala king’s 
marriage with a princess of the Allahabad region may not 
be tenable. It appears that she hailed from an influential royal 
family perhaps the Guptas or the Matharas, from whdm 
Bhavadattavarman might have received immense help in 
his expedition against the Vaka$akas. From the Bhattarika 
title, it is clear that she was the chief queen of Maharaja 
Bhavadattavarman. 

Royal Title 

The conspicuous royal title of Maharaja Bhavadattavarman 
recorded in the'copper plate grant is as follows : 

“Mahe&vara mahasendti sXista rdjya vibhavab 
Nalanfupa varhsa prasutab, 

Tripatfflcadhvajah srimaharaja Bhavadattavarmab n . 

The title ^ri-Maharaja indicates that he was a great monarch, 
born in the race of Nala king. His flag was ‘tripataka' i.e. flag 
with three outstretched fingers or pennons. The expression, 

“ Mahehara mahdsenclti sTista rdjya vibhavab ” has given rise 
to much controversy. Y. R. Gupte 53 interprets it as “upon 
whom has been bestowed the glory of royalty by Mahesvara 

51. Ibid., pp. 103-104. 

52. Sircar, op.cit., p. 188. 

53. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 104. 
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(Siva) and Mahasena (Kartikeya)”. D. C. Sircar 54 accepts this 
interpretation. Rajguru® 5 translates it as “who bestowed the 
glory of royalty, upon the great Lord Mahasena” (Kartikeya). 
Elsewhere 56 Rajguru, while discussing the same title of the Bhita 
Seal No. 25 of Nala king Yrigadhvaja, writes “Mahasena was a 
title used by the king of Ujjayini, as described by Bha§a in his 
Sanskrit Drama Svapnavasavadatta ”. Accordingly I presume 
that the Nalas were presented with a prosperous portion of their 
kingdom by Mahesvara Mahasena, who was a king of Ujjayini, 
either as dowry or reward.” This interpretation seems like poetic 
imagination and is certainly untenable. Marshall 57 suggests, 
“it seems to indicate that in ancient times there may have 
existed a pious custom, according to which rulers on the occa¬ 
sion of their accession entrusted their kingdoms to their I$ta- 
devatd and considered themselves as mere agents”. The 
interpretation appears to be very sound but it does not explain 
why instead of dedicating the kingdom to one God the Nalas 
dedicated their royalty to Siva and Skanda Kartikeya. G. Ram- 
das 58 interprets the expression in a still more peculiar way and 
says, “Rajya means the administration of the country, vibhavah. 
means the supreme authority to administer a kingdom. The 
whole expression means (who has) created the supreme authority 
of administration of the kingdom with such officers as Mahesvara 
and Mahasena”. As pointed out by N. K. Sahu 59 , Ramdas 
has taken the term c Atisfista ’ which means bestowed as equiva¬ 
lent to Sri§ta which again means created and that is why his 
rendering becomes incorrect. The suggestion of V. V. Mirashi 60 
that Mahesvara and Mahasena the generalissimo, seems to be 
more plausible and N. K. Sahu also supports this view. Thus, 

54. Sircar, op cit., pp. 188-190. 

55. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 92. 

56. Ibid., p. 110. 

57. A.S.R., 1911-12, p. 51. 

58. J.B.R.S., XXXIV, I-II, p. 37-39. 

59. Sahu and Others, History of Orissa, pp. 76-77. 

60. J.N.S I., Vol. I, pp. 29-35. 
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apparently Bhavadattavarman was a devout worshipper of fsiva 
and Skanda Kartikeya. 

Coins 

Up till now, three coins of Bhavadattavarman have come to 
light. The one coin of Edenga hoard is described by Mirashi 61 
in the following words : “Inside a circle of dots along the edge 
a couchant humped bull is facing right, and the crescent behind 
it, below, the legend Sri Bhavadattarajasya in the box headed 
characters of the 5th century A.D.” According to him the 
figure of the bull is very beautifully executed, especially on his 
coin. In the Kulia hoard 62 we have two coins of Bhavadatfa- 
raja with similar device and legend. The wide circulation of 
the gold coins by him also testifies to his prosperous reign. 
The find-spot of the coins, one in Durg district and the other 
ones in Bastar district also, gives the impression of the extent 
of his empire. 

Religion 

It is clearly evident from the Nandi representation on his 
coins and the epithet. 

“Mahe§vara mahSsenati sjista rajya vibhavab ” that he was 
a devotee of $iva and Skandalcartikeya and a ^aivite by faith. 
He believed to have obtained royal fortune by the grace of 
Kartikeya and &va, which he even incorporated in his royal 
charter. Like the Vakatakas the Nalas were also devout 
worshippers of Siva and Kartikeya. We get reference to the 
■worship of ‘Mahabbairava’ aspect of Siva by the Vakafakas. 
But by contrast the Nalas seem to be the worshipper of diva’s 
benevolent aspect. His sacred dip in the confluence of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna with his wife, donating land grant to 
Brahmins with libation of water indicates the high sense of his 
religious consciousness. 

61. Ibid. 

62. Prdchya PratibhS , Vol. V, p. 72. 
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Administration 

He seems to have introduced a benign administrative system, 
with a hierarchy of officers 63 . Chulla known from the Rithapur 
grant was a confidential officer as well as a composer. Pado- 
padhya and Voppadeva were royal engravers. Various types of 
taxes like custom and land taxes were collected. His military 
forces mostly consisted of foot and horse soldiers as is evident 
from the grant. The villages and the kingdom seem to have 
been measured by a unit of measurement called ‘Nivartand. 
The donated village of the Rithapur grant Kadambagiri measur¬ 
ed 10 nivartana in extent. Each village in his regime appears 
to have fruit gardens. Disobedience of the royal orders was- 
considered sinful. His empire was divided into ‘rctjya’ (a divi¬ 
sion of kingdom) apparently into provinces and rdj'ya into 
Visayas i.e., districts. What was the empire was called is not 
known. It is possible that his empire was called Sdmardjya, 
since rfyya mentioned in his grant refers to a part of his king¬ 
dom. Above all he was a believer in divine origin of kingship. 
He ruled the state as the lieutenant of perhaps Kartikeya. 
Sanskrit was the court language. His officers like Chulla were 
well Versed in the Sanskrit language. The script of his land 
was the Brahmi of the box-headed variety. 

Neighbours 

The Traikutakas were his western neighbour. Previously 
they were under the subjugation of the Vakatakas. Bhavadatfa’s 
occupation of Nandivardhan helped them to free themselves* 
from the Vakataka yoke and Dharasena became independent 
sometime after 450 A.D. It is probable that Bhavadatta libera¬ 
ted them 64 . In the north-east the Guptas were his neighbour. 
After Samudragupta, they never ventured to turn their eyes to 
the south. Achali Bhattarika might have been a Gupta 

63. Also see Chapter on Administration ; Sokla, ep.cit., p. 60. 

64. Sukla, op.cit., p. 60. 
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princess 68 . In the south-west the Visnukupdins were his neigh¬ 
bours. In the south of his kingdom the Matharas were the 
masters, f^aktivarman and Ananta Saktivarman of Kalinga 
were his contemporaries. Perhaps he had friendly relations 
with them. 

Estimate 

By far Bhavadattavarman was the greatest Nala emperor 
with an extensive empire of his own conquest. He extended the 
boundary of the traditional kingdom far and wide from Berar 
in Maharastra to Belkhandi region of Orissa. As a warrior he 
was invincible. So long he was alive, the Vakatakas the tradi¬ 
tional enemies of the Nalas were rendered helpless and their 
capilal became his centre of political activities. He was a pro¬ 
found administrator, who introduced an excellent administrative 
system with a hierarchy of officials. In his dominion religion 
occupied an outstanding position in the state and society. 
The ruler and the ruled had the fear of sin for their wrong 
deeds and they seem to have the desire for acquiring religious 
merit by donation of grants and performance of good deeds. 
He had a beautiful and fortified capital at Pugkari, which as is 
evident from the ruins, was well planned with temples and 
tanks and orchards and gardens. Some of the ruined monu¬ 
ments of Puskari could be assigned to him who was the real 
founder of the Nala empire. In recognition of his profound 
contribution to the Nala family, his name finds mention 
prominently in the Podggada stone inscription of his son 
Skandavarman. The present name “Bhandarigudg” of ancient 
Pu§kari, is perhaps reminiscent of the illustrious name of 
Bhavadatta, whose sweet memory the people cherished. Podg- 
gada, the hill fort is at the centre of Puskari and the capital 
city extended over miles in every direction from this place. 
The city on the bank of the eternal rivulet ‘Singari’ located 
amidst a kalaeodoscopic and jungle ambience may have been a 


65. Ibid., p. 70. 
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wonderful city of his age. The river Amarali that flows in the 
vicinity of the past glorious city probably represents the memory 
of Achali Bhaftarika, his chief queen. 

The history and culture of the Nalas reached its apex under 
his hageaiony and people lived merrily in his prosperous king¬ 
dom. His celebrated son befittingly records his name in his 
grant as the foremost scion of the glorious Nala family. 

ARTHAPATI (C. 465-480) 

Maharaja Arthapati Bhattaraka succeeded his father Bhava- 
datfavarman sometime about 464 A.D. There is difference of 
opinion among scholars about his position in the Nala genealogy 
as well as chronology. D. C. Sircar 66 regards him as the grand¬ 
son of Bhavad at ta and S. N. Rajguru 67 identifies him as the 
father of the former and G. Ramdas 68 identifies Arthapati as 
the grand-father of Bhavada^avarman. He has been identified 
as the elder son and successor of Bhavadattavarman by V. V. 
Mlrashi and N. K. Sahu 69 . I also accept their views. 

Maharaja Arthapati is known to us from his KeSaribeda 
grant 70 and Rithapur plates 71 of his father, as well as from the 
E<jenga 7 2 and Rulia 73 hoard of gold coins discovered in M.P. 
Thus we have plenty of records to study his history. Unfortu¬ 
nately, scholars and historians have underestimated him for, he 
retreated from the Vakataka capital Nandivardhan after the 
death of his father and since one copper plate charter of his 
7th regnal year is available to us. But his gold coins in two 
hoards, one in Durg district and the other one in Bastar dis- 

66. EX, xxvni, pp, 13-17 ; Sircar, op.cit., p. 111. 

67. Rajguru, op.cit., p. 111. 

68. J.B.R.S., XXXIV, 1-2, pp. 35-36. 

69. Sahu, op.cit., p. 512. 

70. Ibid., XXXIV, pp, 33-42; E.I., XXVIII, pp. 13-17. 

71. EX, XIX, pp. 100-104. 

72. J.N.SX, Ibid. 

73. Ibid., XL, pp. 108-110; Prachya Pratibhd, V. Pt. I, pp. 69-74. 
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trict testify to his prosperous rule over an extensive empire. In 
fact, Artkapati was not such a petty and powerless king with a 
small kingdom as is generally thought of. In the preceding 
pages we have said that, following the death of Bhavadatfa- 
varman, Narendrasena, who was spending his days in exile, 
probably in the court of the Kadambas, succeeded in recovering 
his ancestral capital from the Nalas apparently from Arthapati. 
The opinion of N. K. Sah.ii 74 , B. V. Krishnarao 75 and follow¬ 
ing him H. L. Sukla 7 6 and D. K. Ganguli 7 7 that Prithvisena-II 
drove out Arthapati from Nandivardhan and subsequently 
killed hin sometime immediately after his 7th regnal year, is 
not tenable. For, we know from the Vakatalca record 78 that 
Narendrasena recovered his family’s fortune from an enemy’s 
hold. Even it is said that his commands were honoured by the 
kings of KoSala, Mekhala and Malava 7 9 . Thus we have evi¬ 
dence to say that Narendrasena himself managed to drive away 
Arthapati from the Vaka$aka capital sometime after 465 A.D. 
In the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to say 
what kind of political influence, he had over Ko6ala and 
Mekhala etc. and the claim appears to be exaggerated one 80 . 
The find of the coins of Arthapati at Kulia in Durg district 
alongwith the coins of Bhavada^a and two other Nala rulers 
^ristambha and Nandanaraja testifies to his sway in those areas 
ev§n after his retreat from Nandivardhan. Between 465-470 
A.D. Narendrasena ruled in the Berar region and Arthapati 
ruled in undiminished glory, with an extensile kingdom from 
the original Nala capital Pu§kari. It was only after the accession 

74. Sahu, op.cit., pp. 513-14. 

75. Krishnarao, op.cit., p. 665. 

76. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 63-65. 

77. Ganguli; Historical Geography and Dynastic-History of Orissa, 
pp. 258-9. 

78. Sircar, op.cit., p. 184. 

79. Ibid. 

80. Ibid. 
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of Prithvisena-II sometime after 470 A.D. Arthapati really 
suffered some reverse and perhaps died in the encounter. 

The high-sounding title of his Ke§aribe<Ja grant‘Sri Maha¬ 
raja Arthapati Bhattaraka’ testifies that at his 7th regnal year, 
he was reigning from Puskari with great fame. The Bhattaraka 
title is generally applied to great kings and we know that 
Chandragupta-II-Vikramaditya had assumed the Bhattaraka 
title 81 . He was also adorned with the traditional Nala epithet. 
“Mahe&vara Mabelsen&tisrista rajya vibhavah 
tripatakftdhvajab nala nripati kul&vaya ”. 
as gleaned from his grant 82 . At Puskari he had a peaceful 
reign. The Vakatakas had been subjugated in the north-west 
of his kingdom by his father and they were yet to recover from 
the shock of the Nala inundation. Arthapati seems to have 
been a man of peaceful disposition unlike his father. 

His Kesaribeda grant 83 records the donation of Keselaka 
grclina which he made in his 7th regnal year, with libation of 
Water to last till the end of the moon and stars to Durgarya, 
Ravirarya, Ravidattarya and Matraryato be enjoyed for genera¬ 
tions (Putra-pautrikarh). The donees were of Kautsasa gotra. 
The land was made free of fees and taxes and they should not 
be said anything by anybody. They were asked to start the 
work of cultivation and live with no anxiety and they were to 
do duties pertinent to the vifaya. If anybody either by anger 
or avarice, did any harm to the village, he would fall with great 
sins into the five kings of hell. The charter was written at 
the king’s personal orders by “Chulla” the private secretary 
{rahasyMhikxita). It is reported by Ramdas 84 that the inscrip¬ 
tion ended with a sword mark. The village Keselaka of the 
grant has been identified with the present village Kesaribeda 
the find-spot of the grant, in the Umarkot taluq of Koraput 


81. Sukla, op.cit., p. 64. 

82. JB.R.S., XXXIV, I-II, pp. 33-42. 

83. Ibid. 

84. Ibid. 
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district and is located at a distance of 25 km. to the north-west 
of PuSkari near the sonrce of the river Tel. 

The site is full of relics and ruins (Fig. 8) with an ancient 
tank nearby ascribable to 5th century A.D. The revenue 
village “Andhri” very close to Kesaribeda, perhaps represents 
the memory of the king Arthapati, and its name ows its origin 
to him. 

The grant was made for his pleasure and satisfaction to the 
said Brahman as from whom perhaps be got some help 85 . 

From the Podagada stone inscription 8 6 of his successor 
Skandavarman it is known that he repaired and repopulated 
the devastated city of Puskari. It is very probable that Prithvi- 
seria-II who succeeded his father Narendrasena in the Vakataka 
dynasty attacked Puskari and overwhelmed Maharaja Arthapati 
in about 480 A.D. Arthapati was not a gpod warrior and he 
could not withstand the Vakataka attack under the turbulent 
Prithvlsena. He seemed to have avenged Nala occupation of 
Vakataka kingdom. In the Balaghat records 87 of Prithvlsena- 
II it is noted that he retrieved twice the fallen fortunes of his 
familly. D.C. Sircar 88 is of the opinion that, though it is not 
known definitely the nature of catastrophies referred to in his 
claims, it probably refers to Prithvlsena’s struggle with Harisena 
of Vatsgulma and Bhavadattavarman of the Nala family. N. K. 
Sahu 8 9 opines that the enemies of Prithvlsena were Traiku^aka 
king Dharasena and the Nala king Arthapatiraja. To us the 
later contention appears to be correct. 

Estimate 

As a warrior Arthapatiraja ended in failure. He inherited a 
vast empire from his father but he could not maintain it. He 

85. E.I., XXVIII, p. 15. 

86. Ibid., XXI, pp. 153-57. 

87. E.I., XXIV, p. 52 ; E.I., IV, p. 67ff; Sircar, op cit., p. 184. 

88. Sircar, Ibid. 

89. Sahu, op.cit., pp. 514-15 ; Also see History of Orissa, pp. 76-77, 
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fell fighting defending the independence of his country in the 
heroic tradition of his glorious family. Major . portion of his 
father’s empire from Durg to Kalahandi was, however, under 
his undisputed sway and he seemed to have ruled over it with 
glory till the last part of his reign, when he met the tragic end 
of his career by the sudden attack of Vakataka Prithvisena. 
Like his father he was a benign administrator but unlike him 
he was peaceful in disposition. He seems to have been a very 
religious-minded person who had respect for Brahmins and 
cows. He was a worshipper of MaheSvara and Mehasena, 
who dedicated his kingdom at their feet and ruled the state as 
their lieutenant. His insigmia was tripatdka. He had respect 
for his clryaka i.e. forefathers. From the find of his gold coins 
at Kulia and Edenga, it is apparent that there was economic 
prosperity in his kingdom. Inside a circle of dots along the 
edge a couchant humped bull is facing right with crescent in 
front, below the legend ‘Sri Arthapatirajasya’ in horizontal line 
in the box-headed charter is found on the obverse of his coins. 
The coins are of repousee variety. His capital was at Puskari. 
Sanskrit was his court language. He was a patron of learning 
and literature. He patronised scholars and officers like Chulla, 
the composer of Rithapur and Kesaribeda grants. 

SKANDAYARMAN (C. 480-515 A.D.) 

Skandavarman 91 , the younger son of Bhavadalfa and 
brother of Arthapatiraja ascended the Nala throne at Puskari, 
following the tragic death of the latter on the eve of the attack 
of Vakataka Prithvisena-II. At this critical juncture, Skanda¬ 
varman exhibited exceptional courage and valour and repelled 
the invading army of the Vakatakas and within no time he 
could retrieve and repopulate the deserted Nala capital city. 
Unlike his brother, Arthapathiraja he was a great warrior of his 
time, who enhanced the glory of his family by his spectacular 

90. Ibid. 

91. Mirashi suggests the reading Sri Arthavarman. 
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and successful military activities. Skandavarman is known to 
us from his Podagada stone inscription 92 . The grant has been 
issued in his 12th regnal year from the capital city of Pu§kari.. 
The inscription consists of thirteen verses, most of which are 
composed in Anusfupa chhanda 93 , unlike the previous Nala 
grants which were written in prose diction. The epigraph records 
the foundation of a foot print ( PMamula) of Vispu by the king 
Skandavarman and the donation of some holdings to Chakra- 
drona for the maintenance of the temple. It begins with the 
“glorification of Hari in his aspects as the essence of victory”. 9 * 
“HaripftjitaTfi jayati JesyatisH 
Gunastutin{hisa)manu bhagav&neva”/! 

Verses 2-3 read “this foot print or sanctuary was made by the 
illustrious king Skandavarman, the noble son of king Bhava- 
datta, who was the foremost scion of the glorious Nala family 
and repelled his enemies by his valour, on having reclaimed 
the lost royal prosperity, which had fallen into others hand or 
was unsettled and having repeopled the deserted ( sunya ) town 
of Pu?kari, with the hope of obtaining religious merit for his 
father, other ancestors and mother and desiring welfare for 
himself”. 9 5 

This portion of the grant has such political implication. 
Scholars are not unanimous in their identification of the enemy 
who ravaged the Nala capital and whom Bhavadaftavarman 
repelled. Let us examine their contentions. D. C. Sircar 96 
believes that probably the invader of Pugkari was either Pandu- 
vamSl king Nanna of South Kosala, whose occupation of the 
whole of the western Madhya Pradesh is indicated by an ins¬ 
cription at Bhandaka in Chanda district, or most probably the 
enemy was the Chalukya king Klrtivarman-I (567-97 A.D.). 

92. E.I., XXI, pp. 153-57. 

93. Ibid. 

94. Ibid, p. 154. 

95. Ibid. 

96. Sircar, Classical Age, Vo I. Ill, p. 189. 
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This view of the learned scholar is not tenable since Klrtivar- 
man flourished much later and the PanduvarhSi king had their 
sway in the eastern part of Kosala whereas the Nalas had their 
authority in the south. The opinion of B. V. Krishnarao 97 that 
“Harisena seemed to have destroyed Skandavarman and broken 
up the power of the Nalas” is equally untenable. N. K. Sahu 98 
and H. L. Sukla 9 9 rightly think that the enemy was Prithvx- 
sena-II the Vakataka king of the main branch. But PrithvT- 
sena failed diametrically to crush the Nala power and Skanda¬ 
varman hurled back the Vakatalcas and restored and repopula¬ 
ted the capital city, Puskari, which hadbeen deserted or made 
tsunya. Thus the claim of Skandavarman was not a mere boast. 
.Even it is believed by Sukla 100 and elsewhere by B. V. Krishna¬ 
rao 101 that Skandavarman after the death of Prithvisena 
marched aginest the Vakatakas and perhaps defeated and 
overawed Devasena and threatened the very existence of the 
Vakataka empire. According to Krishnarao “Skandavarman 
was a mighty warrior who acquired great power and kingdom. 
His own dominions lay apparently in the heart ol the Vakataka 
empire. His great military strength which was acquired in a 
short time, proved a menace to the Vakataka suzerainty and 
finally compelled the weak Devasena to abdicate the throne in 
favour of his energetic son Harisena, in order that the empire 
might be saved from disintegration”. Of course we do not have 
any direct evidence to prove that he attacked and occupied 
Vakataka dominion. But from his records it is evident that 
he successfully drove away Vakataka Prithvisena from the Nala 
capital and territories and repaired the ‘bhrasta’ (devastated) 

97. B. V. Krishnarao, op.cit., p. 665, Harisena ruled from Vatsagulma 
country which comprised of Vidarbha and extended from the 
Narmada in the north to Godavari in the south ; Mirashi, Studies 
in Indology, Vol. II, p. 163. 

98. Sahu, op.cit., p. 514 ; History of Orissa, p. 77. 

99. Sukla, op.cit., p. 66. 

100. Ibid. 

!0l. Krishnarao, op.cit., p. 665. 
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capital city. After this incident he seems to have a glorious 
reign upto about 515 A.D. 

The views of N. K. Sahu 102 and B. V. Krishnarao' 103 that 
Harisena the Vakataka king of the Basim branch destroyed 
Skandavarman and broke up the Nala power is unacceptable. 
In this connection the views of D. C. Sircar 1 M appears most 
plausible. In the Ajanta inscription 105 it is recorded that 
Harisena had his influence in Kuntala, AvantI, Kalinga, KoSala, 
Trikufca, Lata, Andhra and other territories names of which 
could not be deciphered. The exact relation of Harisena over 
those territories could not be determined and it is difficult to 
believe that he succeeded in completely subjugating any of 
them 106 . The Kosala kingdom, referred to in the Ajanta grant 
-very probably meant the Sarbhapuriya kingdom and not the Nala 
territory. Moreover, we have to note that the inscription of 
Ajanta is very much distorted and twice it has been read in two 
different ways assigning once to the main line of the Vakafakas 
and then to Basim branch next. It is more plausible that Harfi 
sena’s spectacular rise eclipsed the power of the main branch of 
the Vakafakas and the struggle between the two houses led to 
their downfall almost simultaneously by the beginning of the 
6th century A.D., for, we do not find reference to the Vakafakas 
in the list of power that stood against the Chalukyas in the middle 
of the 6th century A.D. The early Chalukya monarch had to 
subdue the Nalas and others and Sircar, righty remarks, “that 
major part of the dominions of both the Vakataka houses passed 
to the Nalas before the middle of the 6th century A.D.” 107 . 

102. Sahu, op.cit., p. 515. 

103. Krisnarao, op cit., p. 665. 

104. Sircar, op.cit., p. 184. 

105. Hyderabad archaeological series No. 14, Sircar, op.cit., p. 185. 

106. Ibid.., Nala kingdom was known by Nigadha and Kantara and 
rarely by Kosala. So Kosala of Ajanta inscription cannot be 
identified with Nala territory. 

107. Ibid., Altekar believes that Vakataka empire disappeared for 
Kadambas, Kalachuris and Nalas of Bastar occupied their terri¬ 
tory. Altekar, op.cit., pp. 93-123. 
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H. L. Sukla 10 8 points out that the coins of Prasannamatra 
of the ^arabhapuriya dynasty had close resemblance with the 
Nala coins which indirectly indicate that there was a close 
relationship between the Nalas and the Sarabhapuriyas 109 . It 
is probable that the latter left the camp of Vakafakas and joined 
with the Nalas. 

In the light of the discussion it is unreasonable to conclude 
that the Nalas under the valiant and great warrior Skanda- 
varman were liquidated by Vakataka Harisena. Rather he 
seems to have occupied portions of Vakafaka kingdom of both 
the houses and brought their vassals to their sphere of influence. 
He appeared to have annexed the kingdom of Bhimasena 110 of 
the House of Sura as well. The Nalas again during Skanda- 
varman’s time reached the pinnacle of political supremacy. So 
far the extent of his empire is concerned, we have no definite 
evidence to pin-point it. Nevertheless, from the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion it is apparent that his empire stretched in the north¬ 
west from the eastern part of Berar to the KoSala region i.e, 
Sambalpur-Bilaspur-Raipur areas, in the north-east and it 
spread in the south in the Wainganga and Tel valleys. If the 
opinion of Sircar is to be believed his empire included portions 
of the kingdom of the Basim branch of the Vakafakas in the 
south-west. He seems to have a stronghold over the vast tract 
of territory. His capital was at Pu§kari right at the place where 
he set up the p9 damula of Yisnu. During his long rule of 
great military achievements the capital city must have been well- 
organised (as is known from the Podagada inscription) 111 with 

108. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 66-67, J.A R-S ., VI, pp. 195-98. 

109. Initially the Sarabhapuriyas were under the Guptas, Harisena 
seems to have reigned their country about 500 A.D. with the help 
of the Nalas they perhaps consolidated their position and were 
under the sphere of political influence of the Nalas. 

110. After Bhimasena we do not know anything about his successor. 
Perhaps his family was uprooted by Skandavarman. 

111. E.I., XXI, p. 154. 
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palaces and chapels and residential sectors adorned with gar¬ 
dens and orchards. The extensive ruins of Podagada extending 
over miles are the only mute testimony of the prosperous capital 
city 112 . Krisnamacharlu describing the find-spot of the stone 
inscription writes, “the provenance has been described at some 
length only with a view to indicate the extent of the decadence 
that has come over a country, which judging from its few known 
inscriptions and monuments, once enjoyed a civilised and cul¬ 
tured life in tire early centuries of the Christian era”. 113 

To administer the vast empire Skandavarman must have 
had a well-organised administrative system. Violation of royal 
orders was considered an offence against the king 114 . He 
used to supervise personally important works like foundation 
and construction of religious edifices and the pillar, perhaps a 
Visnudhajd was caused to be planted by the king-personaliy 115 . 
Royal proclamations were well propagated on all sides under 
the direction of the generals. His officials were found to be 
devoted servants of the king. He carried out business of admi¬ 
nistration of the state with high officials like generals, composers, 
writers and engravers 116 . Thus he presided over a tough 
administrative system. What was his royal insignia we cannot 
say definitely. Probably it might have been the same tripatakU. 
By sharp contrast to his predecessors it is known definitely that 
he did not dedicate his kingdom to MeheSvara-Mahgsenas as 
he was a worshipper of Hari. 

From the first verse of the Podagada inscription, which glori¬ 
fies “Hari in his aspect as the essence of victory” it is apparent 
that he was a devout Vai^iiavite unlike his predecessors. With 
libation of water and with abundant bhuridaksinO. he donated 
a certain holding {Pura) to last for infinity for the supreme 

112. Vol. XXXIII, 1-2, pp. 7-19. 

113. E.I , XXI, p. 153. 

114. Ibid, See verse 9. 

115. Verse 10. 

116. Verses 11-12. 
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being i.e. Hari for whom he established a padamula. He direc¬ 
ted that the proceeds of the holding should be utilised for the 
free feeding of Brahmapa, ascetic, the poor and the destitudes 
in a satra (inn). The grant was made tax free and impenetra¬ 
ble to the state officials and was settled in the name of the son 
of noble Chakradrona. In the epigraph it is duly admonised 
that violation of king’s orders will be resulted in the co mm ission 
of sin and would be deemed as an offence against the royalty, 
while following the path of the king would lead to their refuge 
in God Vgsudeva. The inscription was set up in front of the 
temple. 

The meaning of the word ‘padamula' is not very clear. 
Krisnamacharlu, the editor of the epigraph, has translated it as 
sanctuary 117 and Rajguru 118 supports him. Some other scho¬ 
lars have identified it as temple. However, it seems to us 
to mean a ‘Visnu Vih&ra’ which the king established with 
adequate arrangement for its maintenance and of which Vi§nu 
was the presiding deity. In this connection G. Ramdas 118 
informs us that he noticed a stone slab, two feet in diameter 
with a slightly deepened depression of the man’s right foot. The 
foot print itself is about 12" long and its worn out condition 
together with the eroded stone gave the impression to him that 
it belonged to the same age as the epigraph on the rocky hill. 
Perhape it was the foot-print of Vi§pu said to have been set up 
by prince Skandavarman. This possibility cannot be ruled out 
all together. Because in early times, it was a very common 
practice to worship the foot-prints of Gods which was apparent¬ 
ly inspired by the Buddhist tradition. At Eaijlpur-Jharial in 
Bolangir district of Orissa, we find very many sets of foot prints 
in the temple complex, which were worshipped in esteemed 
reverence. Rafilpur-Jharial was a * tirtha ’ with a beginning in 
4th/5th century A.D. and was within the Nala domain. So the 

117. E.I., XXb pp. 155-156. 

118. Rajguru, op.cit., p. 96. 

119. J.B.R.S., XXXIII, 1-11, p. 11. 
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pddamula described in the grant might be really a foot-print of 
Vi§fiu, which was established in the Visnu Vihdra as is evident 
from the donation of holdings alongwith immense bhuridaksina 
for feeding the destitudes and inmates. N. K. Sahu 120 believes 
that “the foot print symbolises the dwarf incarnation of Vi§pu 
and it appears that the idea of divine incarnation was popular 
in the Nala kingdom”. 

From the grant it is obvious that the worship of the ances¬ 
tors and the earnest desire for the salvation of their departed 
souls was the practice of the day and part of the religious life of 
the people and the king. Arthapati made the Rithapur grant 
for the blessing of his departed parents. Similarly, Skandavar- 
man proclaimed in the Podagada inscription that he set up the 
foot-prints of God with the hope of obtaining religious merit 
for his father, other ancestors and mother and desiring welfare 
for himself 121 {pitu pitctmahanancha jananya kritind tathab). 
In the kingdom of Skandavarman it appears that religion 
reigned supreme both in the private and public life. Violation 
of religious directives was believed to be visited by great 
pancha pdpa. 

Skandavarman was great patron of learning and literature 
and in his regime Sanskrit language witnessed its full efflores¬ 
cence. He patronised great Sanskrit poets like Janturadasa and 
Malina who composed the Podagada epigraph in Ary a and 
Vam§asthali (Anustupa) metres, unique in its diction in the 
whole of the epigraphic literature of India 122 . Previous Nala 
grants were composed in prose and the introduction of the verse 
in this epigraph testifies to the growth of Sanskrit literature. 

Neighbours 

We know that Skandavarman was one of the greatest and 
invincible Nala emperors with an extensive empire. He dominated 

120. Sahu, op.cit., p. 518. 

121. E.I., XXI, p. 155. 

122. Sahu, op.cit., p.. 517. 
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the Indian political scene of his age. He was a potent danger 
to the Vakataka suzerainty which ultimately collapsed, and in 
that he seems to have much contribution. So long he was in 
the scene, no other neighbouring power could dare to touch his 
kingdom and he seems to have brought some of the former vas¬ 
sals of Vakafakas like fWabhapuriyas to his fold 123 . In the 
north the Kalachuris and in the south-west the RaStrakufas who 
are said to have extended their sway upto Asmaka 124 country, 
in the south the Matharas and in the north-east the Sarbhapuri- 
yas were the neighbours of the Nalas. It is clear that the major 
part of the territories of both the Vakataka houses fell in the 
hands of the Nalas sometime in the beginning of the 1st half 
of the 6th century A.D. 125 in the south central part of the 
Madhya Bharat. It is known that the Mafharas were passing 
through a critical period with diminished political glory during 
the 2nd half of the 5th century A.D. under Prabhanjanavar- 
man and Nanda Prabhanjanavarman. Their political history 
was marked with family feuds 126 . It is probable that parts of 
their territory were annexed in the Nala kingdom and they 
acted as a buffer power between the Nala and the ViSQukupdins. 
Of course we do not have any definite account in support of 
our contention but the suggestion is not altogether precluded, 
as the Nalas were referred to have been settled in Bellary, 
Kurmol and Tungabhadra valley sometime later and the Chalu- 
kya king Kxrtivarman (567-507) destroyed their residence 
(Nilaya) 121 . Mirashi 128 is of the opinion that Skandavarman 
after the death of Prithvisena-I, sometime in 498 A.D. succeed¬ 
ed in occupying Nandivardhan. In the north and south-west 
apparently the Kalachuris and the Rastrakujas seem to have 

123. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 66-67. The close resemblance of the coins of 
Prasannamatra with Nala coins lends support to the argument. 

124. Sircar, op.cit., p. 187. 

125. Ibid. 

126. Sahu, op.cit., p. 491. 

127. Sircar, op.cit., p. 189. 

128. E.I., XXIT, p. 210. 
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been his neighbours 129 . Thus the Nalas under his leadership 
emerged as the most powerful force in the end of 5th century 
and in the beginning of the 6th century A.D. The arguments 
of many scholars that Vakataka Harisena uprooted the Nala 
family in the same epoch and transplanted the western Gahgas 
in their territory is untenable. 

Estimate 

The death of Skandavarman in about 515 A.D. marked the 
end of a glorious epoch in the annals of the Nalas. By his 
valour he could make himself the foremost ruler of his age and 
under his military hegemony the Nala empire witnessed its 
highest efflorescence and reached the pinnacle of success in the 
fields of political domination, culture and civilisation. 

He appeared in the political scene at a very critical juncture 
of the Nalas when their fortune was about to be nipped, by the 
impending Vakatakas invasion under the mighty Prithvlsena-II. 
He proved himself to be extraordinarily courageous and frustra¬ 
ted the Vakataka attack and in no time made good the loss. 
He even dared march to the Vakataka capital as a measure of 
retaliation and occupied it and finally contributed to their 
decline and downfall. Major portions of their empire even¬ 
tually fell in his hand and no other power even ventured to 
take up cudgel with the Nala till his death. In fact, he was a 
great and invincible warrior and general of his age who added 
glory to the illustrious Nala family. 

In the field of culture and literature and architecture his 
regime got the prolific impress of his vigorous and dynamic 
personality. Temples and Vihclras and residential sectors- were 
constructed with the accumulated wealth of his exploits. The 
Sanskrit language made unprecedented development. The 
history and culture of the Nalas thus, became diversified, dyna¬ 
mic and revolutionary in his age which can rightly be designa¬ 
ted as a glorious epoch in the annals of India. 

,129. Sukla, op.cit., p. 69. 
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STAMBHA (C. 515-550 A.D.) 

Prior to the discovery of the Kulia hoard 130 of gold coins, 
it was generally believed that Skandavarman was killed by 
Vakataka king Hariseija of Vatsagulma and the Nala dynasty 
was liquidated 131 . Thereafter, some of the scions of the family 
migrated to other regions in the Tungabhadra valley, where 
they took up cudgel with the Western Chalukyas in the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. 132 We have shown that the Nalas 
were never vanquished by the Vakafakas, rather they themselves 
perished in their own struggle for supremacy. Skandavarman 
seemed to have accelerated their fall and portions of their king¬ 
doms fell in his hand. In fact, the territory of Harisepa exten¬ 
ded- in his hey-days upto the north-western part of the Tunga¬ 
bhadra valley in Asmaka 138 country (Northern Hyderabad). 
The opinion ofB. V. Krisnarao 134 and following him a host 
of others, that “a branch of Nalas, thus, uprooted from sover¬ 
eignty and driven from their home in west Kosala and Bastar, 
moved further south and settled on the bank of Tungabhadra” 
is self-contradictory and untenable. For, if they were uprooted 
from their own territory by Vakatakas of Vatsagulma, their settle¬ 
ment in Vaka|aka territory of Tungabhadra region is impossible 
to conceive and it can be rejected primafaci e. Further, the 
close resemblance of the coins of Prasannamatra and Mahen- 
draditya, the Sarabhapuriya kings, with the coins of the Nalas, 
indicates that there was close relationship between the two 
houses in the beginning and this led H. L. Sukla 135 to believe 
that the ^arabhapuriyas joined the camp of the Nalas deserting 

130. J.N.S.I., XI, Parts I, II, pp. 108-110, Prdchya Pratibha, Vol. V, 
Pt. I, pp. 69-79. 

131. Krisnarao, op cit., pp. 665-66. 

132 Ibid. 

133. Sircar, op.cit., p. 187. 

134. Krisnarao, op.cit., pp. 665-66. 

135. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 66-67. It is also believed that Sarabhapuriyas 
might have been the vassals of Guptas. Sircar, op.cit., p. 219. 
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that of the Vakafakas. They were perhaps the subordinate ally 
of the Nalas during the time of Sarabha. Thus, we have reasons 
and solid grounds to say that the Nalas ruled in unbroken con¬ 
tinuity after Skandavarman. It is probable that Nala territory 
in his time touched the fringes of the Tungabhadra valley in the 
south-west, as he had wrested portions of Vakafaka dominion 
of the Vatsagulma house. His successors have had their hold 
on it till they were ousted from that region, apparently by 
Chalukya king Kirtivarman-I in the middle of the 6th century 
A.D. As has been hinted elsewhere, the early part of 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D, witnessed the final dismemberment of Vakataka 
empire and the downfall of the Matharas who were ruling in 
Kalinga region in the southern part of the . Nala kingdom and 
■similarly north India was also in turmoil following the fall of 
the imperial Guptas. Local governors of the former regimes 
founded their own kingdoms. Initially, such house like the 
Sarabhapuriyas and the Paijduvamils at this time seemed to 
have grown up under the protection of the Nalas. With a 
strange carrier of vicissitude of various dimensions the Nalas 
survived shifting their activities to the south Ko^ala region for 
centuries. 

Stambha 13 6 or Sri Stambha seems to have succeeded Skan¬ 
davarman. In the present state of our knowledge, we cannot 
say definitely, what was the exact relationship between the two, 
except to think that probably he was the son of Skandavarman 
the great Nala emperor. He had carved out a vast empire 
which even included parts of the kingdoms of both the Vaka¬ 
taka houses, who went into oblivion in the 1st part of the 6th 
century A.D. Stambha seems to have inherited the vast empire 
of his predecessor. The findspot of his coin Kulia in Durg 
district where coins of Bhavadatta and Arthapatiraja were also 
found amply subscribes to our view that Nalas have had their 
sway in the eastern Berar region, over which Stambha also fiad 

136, His name is speculated to. have been Sristambhavarman as well, 
J.N.S.I., Vol. XI, p. 110. 
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his sway. In the absence of any definite evidence it is difficult 
to say much about his rule, except to make certain probable 
suggestions by a comparative study of the political events of 
his days. 

The circulation of gold coins by him Testifies to his pros¬ 
perous rule with an extensive kingdom. The early Sarabhapuri- 
yas 137 (C. 500-555 A.D.) were very probably his contempora¬ 
ries. They were known to have been ruling over Raigarh and 
Bilaspur region. N. K. Sahu 138 is of the opinion that king 
Sarabha was initially a Gupta military general who carved out 
a kingdom following the fall of the imperial Guptas. According 
to H. L. Sukla 139 Sarabhapuriyas were originally the vassals 
of the Vakatakas who left their camp and joined that - of the 
Nalas. To us it appears that the Sarabhapuriyas founded a 
kingdom in the south Kosala (i.e. Raigarh, Sambalpur and 
Bilaspur region), to the North-East of the Nala kingdom per¬ 
haps with the help of the Nala king Skandavarman, for, the 
imperial Guptas would not have supported the growth of a 
new independant kingdom of Sarabha. At this time their king¬ 
dom i.e., south Kosala was perhaps attacked by the Vakafaka 
king Hariseqa as is known from Ajanta inscription. By the 
timely help and intervention of the Nalas the Sarabhapuriya 
kingdom seemed to have been saved. However, nothing certain 
can be said in this matter. It seems probable that the Sarabha¬ 
puriyas were originally the subordinate ally of the Nalas who 
later on (Sometime in the 2nd quarter of the 6th century A.D.) 
became independent and even extended their kingdom at the 
cost of the Nalas. The kingdom of Sura’s family (RajarSitulya- 
kula dynasty) which appears to have been annexed by Skanda¬ 
varman was lying to the south east of the Sarabhapuriya terri¬ 
tory. The close resemblance of the device and fabric of Prasan- 
namatra and Mahendraditya coins with that of the Nala coins 

137. Sahu and Others, History of Orissa, pp. 162-63. 

133. Ibid, p. 162. Also see Prachya Pratibha, Vol. V, Pt. I, pp. 32-33. 

139. Sukla, op cit., pp. 66-67. 
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testifies to our supposition that the Sarabhapuriyas who followed 
the coin device and fabric of the Nalas were their subordinate 
ally in the beginning. The epigraph records that Sarabharaja 
was not an independent king and he was very probably subor¬ 
dinate to ^ristambha. 

With the accession of Maharaja Narendra (C. 525-555), the 
history of the Sarabhapuriyas became eventful. From his Pipar- 
dula plates 140 issued in his 3rd regnal year from Sarabhapura, 
it is known that he was not independent as his charter referred 
to his overlord Paramabhatfarakapada, who has been tentatively 
identified as a Gupta monarch. We have noted that Sarabha¬ 
puriyas had joined the camp of the Nalas. Arthapatiraja of 
the Nala dynasty was having Bhattaraka 141 title and it is 
probable that the Paramabha$tarakapada of the Pipardula 
grant referred to his Nala overlord Sristambha.. However, 
sometime after his 3rd regnal year Maharaja Narendra became 
powerful and independent and we know that his Kurud 
plates 142 issued in.his 24th regnal year from a military camp 
TilakeSvara, does not refer to his overlord. The issue of the 
charter from a victorious military camp indicates that he was at 
war probably with the Nalas. The villages mentiond in this 
grants have been identified in Raipur, Bilaspur and Raigarh 
districts 143 . Initially the territory of the Sarabhapuriyas was 
confined in Raigarh and Bilaspur region. The location of some 
donated villages in Raipur district indicates their territorial 
growth at the cost of the Nalas, who had their authority in 
earlier day in Raipur region. Because of the rising menace 

of the western Gangas in the south-east of their kingdom, the 

/ 

Nalas could not check the expansion of the Sarabhapuriyas in 
the North-east of their territory. 

With the decline of the Matharas, Skandavarman seemed 

140. I.H.Q., XIX, pp. 139-46. 

141. KesaribeVS Charter. 

142. E.I., XXXI, pp. 236-68. 

143. Prcichya Pratibha, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 33. 
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to have extended his territory in the southern part of his empire 
over which Stambha probably had his sway in the beginning of 
his reign. But soon after, the Western Gahgas rose to power 
about 498 A.D. and Indravarman, the founder, had a long rule 
of more than 40 years. He was a very powerful king with a 
host of vassals under him as is evident from his Jirijinga copper 
plate grant 144 of Ganga Era 39 i.e., 537 A.D. He is known to 
have defeated the great Vi§fiukufidian king, Indrabhattaraka. 
He had assumed the title of “Trikalihgadhipati”. Trikalinga 
area has been identified with the hilly country lying to the west 
of Kalinga i.e., parts of Koraput and Bastar region. From this 
it is apparent that Indravarman, sometime in the 2nd quarter of 
the 6th century A.D. expanded his territory at the cost of the 
Nalas. We know that over the Trikalinga region Nalas had 
their sway. The assumption of the Trikalihgadhipati title by 
Indravarman amply testifies that he occupied parts of Nala terri¬ 
tory and Stambha perhaps could not check his expansion as he 
was actively engaged with the ^arabhapuriyas in the north. 

Tentatively we can assign him 35 years of reign and he 
seemed to have died about 550 A.D. at a critical time when 
the Nala kingdom was about to be sandwitched between the 
rising Sarabhapuriya and the Western Ganga powers. 

It is evident from his one coin of the Kulia hoard that he 
was a worshipper of Siva like other Nala rulers. The coin is 
16 mm. in diameter and weighs 0.720 gm. 145 . On the obverse 
there is a circle of dots along the edge. The coin is divided 
into two parts by a horizontal line. On the upper half there is 
a couchant bull and below there is the legend ‘Stambha’ in box¬ 
headed character of Brahmi of the early 6th century A.D. 

From the circulation of gold coins by him, we can infer 
that he had a prosperous rule initially. He seemed to have 
suffered reverses in the later part of his reign. The find of his 
gold coin at Kulia indicates that his kingdom extended in the 

144. Sahu, op.cit., p. 87. 

145. Prachya Pratibha, YOl. V, Pt. I, p. 73. 
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north upto Durg and Raipur region. In the south it extended 
upto the Indravati, in the east upto the river Suktel and in the 
west upto the valley of river Kotri. 

NANDANARAJA (C. 450-485 A.D.) 

The next ruler of the Nala dynasty known to us is Nanda¬ 
naraja 146 . He probably succeeded Stambha sometime about 
550 A.D. The exact relationship between the two is not known, 
but we may tentatively accept him as the son of Stambha.. 
Interestingly, this king, Srinandanaraja, whom we have ventured 
to identify as ^rinanda of the Gandibeda 147 and Palai 148 
hoards of copper coins as well as with Nandanaraja of Kulia 
hoard 149 of gold coins, is thus known to us from many sources. 
Tentatively we assign him between 550-585 A.D. The rule of 
Nandanaraja seemed to have passed through a period of trial. 
In the north-east of his kingdom, the Sarabhapuriyas under 
Narendra and Mahendraditya 150 (C. 525-555, 555-580 A.D.) 
became powerful and very probably wrested away parts of his 
territory in that quarter. 

There is controversy among scholars about the attribution 
of Mahendraditya coins. However, we accept the view that 
Mahendraditya is a Sarabhapuriya king, who ruled after the 
2nd quarter of the 6th century A.D. The coins of the most 
controversial figure in history ‘Mahendraditya’, have been 
attributed to Kumaragupta by many distinguished scholars 151 . 

146. On the ground of palaeography he may be placed after Stambha. 

147. O.HR.J., V, pp. 157-159 ; Ganguli, Historical Geography and 
Dynastic History of Orissa , pp. 269-270. 

148. O.H.R.J., XXIX, 2-3, pp. 54-65. 

149. Prachya Pratibha, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 73. 

150. History of Orissa, p. 163. N. K. Sahu identifies Mahendraditya as 

a Sarabhapuriya king. Also see J.N.S.I., XIIV, p. 11, J.N.S.I., 
LXVI, pp. 21 ff., J.N.S.I., X, p. 137, J.N.S.I., XI, p. 99, J.N.SL, 
XVI, II, p. 215, XXII, p. 184. 

151. Ibid. Mahendraditya coins have been found in Khairtal hoard, 
Pitaibandh hoard, at Madanpur-Rampur and one coin is known 
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Previously his coins have been found in association with the 
coins of Kramaditya and Prasannamatra 152 . But in the Kulia 
hoard his coins were also found in association with Nala 
coins 153 which definitely support our view that he was not very 
far away from the Nala rulers. Prasannamatra is already known 
to be a ^arabhapuriya king and we have no doubt that Kumara- 
gupta-III, the imperial Gupta king, was ‘Kramaditya’ of the 
coin 154 . He has been assigned between 535-570 A.D. 135 He 
was thus a contemporary of Mahendraditya who ruled between 
(C. 555-580 A.D.). The Kulia hoard contains twenty five 
Mahendraditya coins and five Nala coins. Of the five Nala 
coins, two belonged to Bhavadaffa, one to Arthapati and one 
each to two new rulers of the same dynasty namely Stambha 
and Nandanaraja. We believe that Stambha and Nandaraja 
ruled after Skandavarman (i.e. after 515 A.D.) 156 . Mahendra¬ 
ditya, and Kramaditya were their contemporaries and there is 
no wonder that the coins of these rulers have been found in the 
same hoard. The fabric and device of these coins also tend to 
our supposition. The wide circulation of Mahendraditya and 
Prasannamatra coins further lend support to our argument that 
they became powerful and wrested away parts of the Nala terri¬ 
tory as is evident from their find spots. The issue of copper 
coins by ^ri Nanda identified with Nandanaraja indicates that 
he suffered reverses and faced financial crisis. His copper coins 
are reported from Gandibeda in Balasore district and Palai in 
Cuttack district of Orissa and the one gold coin from Kulia in 
Durg district of M.P. 

to have been lodged in Lucknow Museum. Of these one series 
characterised by Kulia hoard type definitely belonged to Mahendra¬ 
ditya of Amararyakula and the other series characterised by Khair- 
tal hoard type perhaps belonged to Kumaragupta, the imperial 
Gupta monarch. 

152. J.N.S.I., XL, Pts. I-II.pp. 108-110. 

153. Ibid. 

154. Classical Age, Vol. Ill, pp. 48-49. 

155. Ibid. 

156. See Sources. 
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In the south-west and souths similarly Nandanaraja faced the 
rising western Gahgas and he seemed to have been defeated by 
them who occupied his south-western part of the kingdom and 
perhaps drove him out from his capital Pu§kari. Of course, we 
do not have any . direct evidence to strengthen our line of argu¬ 
ments. But the history of the Western Gahgas, their growth 
and expansion induce us to suggest on the same line without 
any chance of error. 

With an humble beginning as a petty chieftain Indravarman, 
the first Western Gahga king, rose to power sometime in 498 
A.D. following the fall of the Ma^haras and the Vakatakas of 
Vatsagulma. Taking advantage of the final fall of the Vakafa- 
kas and the Matharas as well as the germinal immaturity of the 
Western Gahgas, the Nalas under Skandavarman and perhaps 
unber Stambha as well in his early days had acquired extensive 
territory in the south and south-west of their kingdom. Indra¬ 
varman succeeded in occupying parts of Nala kingdom in the 
later part of Stambha’s rule in Trikalihga region. With the 
accession of Nandanaraja sometime in 550 A.D., the struggle 
between, the two houses became very severe. Unfortunately, 
we do not have any epigraphic record of Nandanaraja to trace 
the history of his rule and regime. Nevertheless, we have inscrip- 
tional evidence of the Western Gahgas and the Siarabhapuriyas 
and huge archaeological materials in Koraput, Raipur, and 
Kalahandi regions ascribable to the Nalas and attributed 
to the 6th . century A.D. By a careful study of these source 
materials we can reasonably reconstruct the political history of 
Nandanaraja. 

In south-west, Nandanaraja very probably confronted Saman- 
tavarman, the son of Gahga king Indravarman. In the begin¬ 
ning he seemed to have succeeded in his attempt to check their 
further expansion. Samantavarman perhaps had his hold over 
the Trikalihga region conquered by his father, as is evident from 
his title of “Trikalihgadhipati” 15 7 . However, with the accession 
157. Sahu, op.cit, p. 88. 
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of Hastivarman adout 575 A.D. the table was turned against 
Nandanaraja. From his Narasimp alii charter 158 of the Ganga 
year 79 i.e., 577 A.D., it is known that he successfully fought 
many battles and crushed mighty confederacy of his enemies. 
Although there is no specific mention of his enemy in his record, 
we have reason to believe that his enemies were no other than the 
Nalas with whom the Gahgas had rivalry since their inception. 
He seems to have defeated Nandanaraja and occupied his capi¬ 
tal Puskari. The assumption of the title “ KalingUdhipati” by 
him unlike his predecessors who called themselves Trikalinga- 
dhipati justify to our contention. He perhaps drove out the 
Nalas from their cradle land, Bastar and Koraput and assumed 
the title of lord of all Kalingas to signify his wide conquest. 
His other names Rajasimha and Ranabhita indicate that he was 
a powerful and great warrior king. To make the newly con¬ 
quered territory his permanent possession and to check the 
probable relaliation of the Nalas, he probably transferred his 
capital from Dantapura to Kalinganagar on the Vansadhara. 
The Nalas left their cradle land for many a century and ruled 
in Rajim and Raipur regions for many generations. Only 
about 900 A.D. a scion of the Nala family is known to have 
again occupied parts of the early Nala kingdom in Aska region 
of Ganjam district. 

Driven out by the Gahgas Nandanaraja seemed to have 
moved towards the north-east and occupied the territory of Par- 
vatadvarakas in Kalahandi district. Huge archaeological mate¬ 
rials ascribable to 6th/7th century A.D. 159 have been found in 
the Sunabeda plateau and Mgraguda valley of Nawapara sub¬ 
division in Kalahandi district of Orissa. Archaeological excava¬ 
tions under the direction of veteran archaeologist N. K. 
Sahu 160 have brought to light a Saiva-^akta monastery unique 
in the whole of India belonging to the Nala period. The 

158. Ibid. 

159. Ibid., p. 161. 

160. Unpublished Excavation report of Maraguda valley. 
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Maraguda valley on the bank of the river Zonk is teeming with 
relics and ruins. We are inclined to say that Nandanaraja 
being driven away by Gahgas, perhaps established his capital on 
the Zonk valley. N. K. Sahu 161 has explored the ruins of an 
ancient fort, now called Jumlagarh on the bank of the river 
Zonk and he ascribed it to 6th/7th century A.D. The formi¬ 
dable ruined fort Jumlagarh stands near the Kharaldhas fall and 
is famous for its strategic and military importance. The Zonk 
river meanders in ‘U’ shape round the fort. Near it there is a 
big tank called Raital Sagar which covers about fifteen acres of 
land and is surrounded by a natural embankment strong and 
wide enough. The ruins of this place indicate that it was a 
flourishing city in 6th century A.D. 163 N. K. Sahu associates 
Jumlagarh fort with the Sarabhapuriya rulers and identifies it 
as Sarabhapura. However, I find it difficult to accept Jumla¬ 
garh as Sarabhapura. Because we know certainly that the 
Sarabhapuriyas rose to power in Bilaspur-Raigarh region and 
Sarabhapura founded by Sarabharaja, the 1st king of the 
dynasty, might have been located somewhere in the said region. 
There is total uncertainty about its identification. However, 
many scholars 16 3 are inclined to identify Sarabhapura somewhere 
in Raigarh region which appears to be more plausible. 

We are of the opinion that Nandanaraja seemed to have 
established his capital at Jumlagarh, when driven out by the 
Gahgas from Pugkari. Some of the antiquities 164 brought to 
light by the excavation may be assignable to Nandanaraja. The 
Mahal and Rafix Mahal mounds have yielded rich relics and 
ruins ascribable to the period between 5th and 7th century A.D. 
Since the 4th century A.D. Maraguda valley had grown up 

161. Sahu and Others, History of Orissa, p. 161. 

162. Ibid. 

163. L. P. Pandy identifies it with Sarapgarh in Sundargarh district, 
Mirasi, S. R. Nima, A. M. Sastri support him. PrBchya Pratibha, 
Vol. V, Pt. I, pp. 14-20, Sahu, op.cit., p. 161. 

164. Unpublished excavation report of Maraguda Valley. 
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into a big city marked with hectic cultural and religious activi¬ 
ties and it appears very probable that Nandanaraja shifted his 
political activities to Jumlagarh on the Zonk river following his 
discomfiture in Puskari. 

We have said that Maharaja Narendra (525-555) and 
Mahendraditya (555-580) of the Amararyakula were Nanda- 
naraja’s contemporaries. The Kurud charter of Narendra was 
issued from his victorious military camp TilakeSvara in his 
24th regnal year indicating that he was engaged in severe war¬ 
fare apparently with the Nalas. He seemed to have occupied 
portions of Nala territory in the north-east of Raipur and 
Bolangir region. He was succeeded by Mahendraditya, who 
was the successor of. Narendra and predececessor of Prasanna- 
matra. From the wide circulation of his gold. coins, we can 
presume that he had a prosperous rule. In the present state of 
our knowledge we cannot say definitely what sort of relation 
existed between Nala king Nandanaraja and Mahendraditya. 
It appears that Nandanaraja after his defeat in the south-west 
by the Gangas, perhaps consolidated his position in Maraguda 
valley region and succeeded in contending the expansion of the 
^arabhapuriyas. However, there seems to have been protracted 
and severe fight and boarder skirmishes between the two powers. 
In later days, the fWabhapuriyas perhaps occupied parts of 
Nala territory in.Kalahandi and Bolangir region as is evident 
from their records and Nalas were ultimately forced to move 
farther north to the Raipur, and Rajim region. The protracted 
struggle between the two house finally led to their fall and the 
Panduvamij occupied their territory about 700 A.D. under the 
hegemony of Tivaradeva. 

From the discussion it is obvious that Nandanaraja met with 
reverses in the hands of great and powerful Western Gahga 
king Hastivarman in the south-west of his kingdom. Hastivar- 
man even seemed to have had annexed Puskari region to his king¬ 
dom and so Nandanaraja was forced to move to the north and 
perhaps consolidated his position in the formidable hill fort of 
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Juinlagarh in Maraguda region wherefrom he probably succeed¬ 
ed in contending the further expansion of the ^arabhapuriyas. 
His protracted struggle with the Gahgas and ^arabhapuriyas 
seemed to have resulted in economic disaster coupled with 
political discomfiture, as evident by the circulation of copper 
coins 16 ® by him. The copper coins contain on the obverse a 
couchant bull and on the reverse there is the legend ‘Srlnanda’ 
in the box-headed character of central Indian variety. The 
coins are strikingly similar with the known Nala coins so far 
the device and script are concerned with the difference that the 
legend is inscribed on the reverse. The names of the king in 
the copper coins 166 as well as in the gold coin of Nandanargja 
of the Kulia hoard 167 end in genetive case and probably they 
belong to the one and the same ruler 168 . Now the findspot of 
the coins, one at Kulia in Durg district of M.P. and the other 
ones of Gandhibeda in Balasore district and at Palai in Cuttack 
district of Orissa present a problem to us. It is known that 
coins are most migratory in nature and so the find of the coins 
in the coastal belt of Orissa and south part of M.P. does not 
necessarily imply vast territorial expansion of Nandanaraja over 
thoss area, rather they speak of trade, commerce and cultural 
contact. The territory of Nandanaraia seemed to have been 
confined in the upper valley of the rivers Zonk, Indravati, 
Mahanadi and Tandula including their tributaries comprising 
the parts of the present Durg, Raipur, Rajim, Maraguda and 
Sihawa regions. He seemed to have shifted his capital to Jum¬ 
lagarh on the bank of the river Zonk in the Sunabeda Plateau, 
From his coins we know that he was a worshipper of f-iiva like 
other Nala rulers. The Sakta cult notwithstanding the politi¬ 
cal catastrophe of his age made significant progress in his rule. 

165. Gandibeda and Palai copper hoard, O.H.R.J., V, pp. 157-59; 

O.H.R.J., XXIX, 2-3, pp. 54-65; Ganguli, op.cit., pp. 269-70. 

166. Ganguli, Ibid. 

167. J.N.S.I., XI, I-II, p. 109. 

168. See Sources. 
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The reign of Stambha and Nandanaraja marks the end of 
a phase and the beginning of another. Being driven out by the 
Western Gangas from the Trikalihga region i.e. Koraput and 
Bastar region, they moved to the north and carved out a king¬ 
dom in Raipur-Rajim and Maraguda regions which endured 
for about two centuries. Notwithstanding, the political eclipse 
of the Nalas this epoch witnessed the climax of cultural and 
religious efflorescence and monumental outburst in this part 16 a . 
Saivism, ^aktism and Tantricism developed in all their aspects 
and reached its apogee contributing enormously to the growth 
of religion, art and architecture. A number of sculptures of 
Tantric, Siva and Vaisijava pantheons found in this part 
together with the ruined temples of Puskari, Sauntpur, Tentuli- 
khunti, Saintala and Maraguda valley could be on stylistie 
ground assigned to this epoch. Raijipur-Jharial 170 , as a Tlrtha 
seems to have flourished in this period. 

In the Chalukya records 171 it is stated that Kirtivarman-I 
(567-597 A.D.) and Vikramaditya-I (middle of 7th century 
A.D.) defeated and destroyed the Nalas. In the present state 
of our knowledge we do not know who were those Nala kings 
and how far the Nala kingdom extended in the Tungabhadra 
valley. During the time of Skandavarman and perhaps in the 
early part of his immediate successor Stambha, Nala empire 
extended up to Tungabhadra valley region. It is plausible to 
think that a collateral branch of the Nalas after Skandavarman 
might have ruled over that part. Because in the light of our 
discussion it is impossible to think that by 567 A.D. the Nala 
empire ever extended upto Kurnool region. Most scholars 
have superfluously speculated that after Skandavarman his des¬ 
cendants migrated to Tungabhadra valley and when defeated 
by the Chalukyas again came back to south Kosala and carved 
out a kingdom in Raipur region in the 7th century A.D. We 

169. See Chapters on religion, art and architecture. 

170. Ibid. 

171. E.I., VI, p. 1 ; I.A., XIV, p. 25 ; J B.B.R.S., XVI, p. 225. 
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are of the opinion that such a speculation is untenable. Nalas 
referred in the Chalukya records very probably belonged to the 
collateral branch who ruled over Tungabhadra valley after the 
eclipse of the main line following the demise of Skandavarman. 

PRITHVTrAJA (C. 585-625 A.D.) 

From 550 A.D. onwards observes Jayaswal 172 “Hindu His¬ 
tory melts into brilliant biographies, isolated gems without a 
common string of national and common life.” In the early 
part of the 7th century A.D. three great luminaries rose to 
power in three different parts of India. In the north Harsavar- 
dhan, in the east Sasanka and in the south PulakeSin II domi¬ 
nated the political scene of India and other local and regional 
rulers almost paled into insignificance. Now we have to review 
the political history of the Nalas in the light of the political 
events of this epoch. 

From the Rajim stone inscription 178 we get the names of 
three rulers viz. Prithvlraja, Viruparaja and Vilasatufiga as 
born in the family of Nala [Ksatonapo Nala) i74r . Scholars are 
of opinion that they belong to the Nala dynasty. Vilasatufiga, 
the donor of the grant has been assigned on the grounds of 
palaeography to the close of the 7th century A.D. 17 5 Virupa¬ 
raja and Prithvlraja were his predecessors. The Rajim stone 
inscription is very much mutilated and out of the 22 lines even 
a single line is not intact. The names of Prithvlraja occurred in 
line 7th, Viruparaja in 9th and that of Vilasatufiga in line 1-lth 
in the inscription. It is generally believed that the names are 
in the chronological and genealogical orders 176 . The inscrip¬ 
tion does not throw any light on their political history. Even 

172. Jayaswal, Hindupolity, p. 158. 

173. E.I., XXVI, pp. 49-58. 

174. Ibid,, Verse 6. 

175. P. L. Misra is the lone scholar to assign this group of Nala kings 
to 4th/5th century A.D. by mere imagination. 

176. See Chapter I. 
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some scholars have doubted, if at all Vilasatuhga was a king 
and the real donor of the grant. Sahu 177 writes “if it be taken 
as a royal record, it may at best be said that the Nalas estab¬ 
lished a small principality in the upper Mahanadi valley at the 
cost of the Sarabhapuriyas.” They were eventually ousted by 
the PatjduvaruSis about the close of the 7th century A.D. 

Scholars 178 have branded this group of rulers as later 
Nalas. However, we are of the opinion that they belong to the 
main line of the Nalas and apparently there is no genealogical 
gap. After some 160 years we find epigraphic records of ano¬ 
ther line of rulers belonging to the family of Nala. Therefore, 
it is reasonable to call this later group of Nala kings represented 
by Bhlmasenadeva as later Nalas 179 . Due to paucity of evi¬ 
dence, the Rajim branch of Nalas are known to us by their 
names and no precise history is available to us. Most of the 
previous scholars who have presented the history of the Nala 
dynasty, have been left with no option but to simply mention 
their names. However, by a careful study of the contemporary 
political events of the Sarabhapuriyas who were their neighbours 
as well as that of Har§a and Pulakesin-II, the masters of North 
and South India, we can reasonably reconstruct the political 
history of the Rajim group of Nalas with appreciable amount 
of accuracy. 

Prithviraja seemed to have succeeded Nandanaraja sometime 
in the last quarter of the 6th century A.D. As said there is no 
genealogical gap in the Nala line 180 and as such Prithviraja 
probably, inherited the kingdom of Nandanaraja. He appeared 
to have continued the protracted war with the Sarabhapuriyas 
and checked their further expansion. Very probably he was a 
contemporary of Sarabhapuriya king Prasannamatra (C. 580- 

177. Sahu and Others, op.cit., p. 79. 

178. Ibid., p. 79 ; Sukla, op.cit,, pp. 71-72 ; O.H.RJ., Vol. XI, No. 2, 
pp. 95-102. 

179. See Chapter I. 

180. Ibid. 
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600 A.D.) and Sudevaraja (C. 600-625 A.D.). The coins of 
Prasannamatra have been found at Bhandra in Chanda district 
of Maharastra, Khariar region, Nagpur region and from Cuttack 
districts of Orissa as well 181 . He is also known to have found¬ 
ed a new city ‘Prasannapura’ on the bank of Nidila. We do 
not have any epigraphic record of this king. However, the 
wide circulation of gold coins by him testifies to his prosperous 
rule. He seems to have wrested away parts of Nala territory 
in Khariar region as evident by the find of his coins in the same 
area where two charters of his successor Jayaraja and Sudeva¬ 
raja were also found. Due to paucity of evidence nothing 
definite can be said about his war with the Nalas. Prithviraja, 
perhaps in the early part of his reign, suffered some reverses in 
his hand. Jayaraja, the successor of Prasannamatra is known 
to us from his Khariar charter, Arang charter and two Mallar 
charters. They have all been issued from fWabhapura. These 
grants do not throw any light on his political history. The 
find-spots of the grants, however, testify that he maintained the 
dominions bequathed to him by his predecessors. The allusion 
in the records to his subduing the ruling chiefs by his prowess 
and to assailing the enemies by his valour of the seal inscrip¬ 
tion, probably indicates his war with Prithviraja. V. V. 
Mirashi 182 identifies that his enemy was Bhimasena-II of the 
Rajarsitulyakula. His view is not tenable as we have shown 
elsewhere 183 that Skandavarman perhaps occupied their terri¬ 
tory about 500 A.D. A. M. Sastri 184 points out that the ‘allu¬ 
sion of subjugation of ruling chiefs’ is found in all subsequent 
fWabhapuriya records and as such the statement seems to be 
more eulogistic and formal than real. fWabhapuriyan domini¬ 
ons, at this point of time stretched over Bilaspur, north Raipur 
and Sambalpur region and fWabhapura was also located some- 

181. Sahia, op.cit., p. 164. 

182. Studies in Indology-I, p. 153. 

183. See Page. 

184. Prachya PratibhB, Vol. V, Pt. 1, p. 36. 
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where in this part. Mahendraditya and Prasannamatr a perhaps 
had extended their territory oyer parts of Bolangir and Khariar 
region of Orissa. There might have been some border skirmi¬ 
shes between Jayaraja and Prithviraja as the former is not 
known to have made any fresh conquest. The Rajim inscrip¬ 
tion amply testifies that the Nalas had their authority in the 
south-west of Raipur and Durg districts and perhaps their terri¬ 
tory comprised the Maraguda valley, parts of Bastar and Bolan¬ 
gir as well. By this time, f^asanka in the east, Har§a in the 
north and Pulakesin in the south were bidding for imperial 
authority, and it is impossible to think that Sarabhapuriyas at 
this time were growing with territorial conquest in the central 
India over which the army of Pulakesin and Harsavardhan 
were rending the sky. 

In the Rajim stone inscription 185 Prithviraja has been com¬ 
pared with the sacred river Rewa i.e., Narmada. He was said 
to have been born in Kali age, which though marked with 
material 'prosperity was nevertheless accompanied by religious 
decline. Therefore, like Mandhata he was created by God to 
show the people the path of virtue and purity. From this epi- 
graphic reference it appears that he was a pious and powerful 
king and there was material prosperity in his kingdom. H. L. 
Sukla 186 believes that he defeated the PanduvamSl king 
Balarjuna and established political supremacy in south KoSala. 
This view of Sukla is baseless as Balarjuna flourished much 
later. His speculation that he might have defeated the Chalu- 
kyas and Dallabas etc. and that he founded a new kingdom 
following the fall of Pulakesin-II is equally not accepted as there 
is no basis of this contention. Similarly, the speculation of 
Mirashi 187 that he established his capital at Sirpur is untenable 
since the Sarabhapuriyas had their sway in that part. As we 
have said the extensive ruins of Maraguda valley recently brought 

185. Verses 8, 9. 

186. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 71-72. 

187. E.I, XXVI, pp, 49-50. 
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to light 18 8 induce us to say that the Nala capital was very 
probably located there. We are aware that Bilaspur-Sambalpur- 
Raigarh and northern Raipur region was the cradle and heart 
of the ^arabhapuriya kingdom, and so we cannot think of 
Nala capital to have been located in that part at ^irpur. His 
territory very probably extended over the upper Mahanadi 
valley, upper Zonk valley, Tandula valley and the upper course 
of the river Indra formed the boundary of Nala and $arabha- 
puriya kingdoms. 

D. C. Sircar 189 has attempted to identify Prithvlraja with 
one Nisadhapati Prithvivyaghra referred in the Udayendram 
grant of Pallava king Nandivardhan (730-800). Since Prithvi¬ 
vyaghra belonged to much later date, the learned view of. Sircar 
does not appear to be correct. From the scanty evidence of 
the mutilated Rajim inscription we know that he was a pious 
and popular king who served his subjects (Nirmala sevya sarva~ 
janasya). He has been described as ‘Ksitipali’ and has been 
equated with Mandhata. He was probably a worshipper of 
Yi§qu. The reference in the inscription to his creation like 
Mandhata by God to show the people the path of virtue and 
purity seems to indicate his endeavours to promote the religious 
life of the people. 


VIRUPARAJA (C. 625-660 A.D.) 

Viruparaja succeeded Prithvlraja sometime in 625 A.D. 190 
His age was marked for the climax in struggle between Harija- 
vardhan and Pulakesin-II for political supremacy in India and 
his closing years witnessed the beginning of family feuds in the 
Sarabhapuriya house, the arch enemy of the Nalas. Viruparaja 
seemed to have taken advantage of this cataclysamic epoch and 
consolidated his position on firm ground. He is introduced in 

188. Unpublished excavation report of Maraguda valley. 

189. I A., II, p. 173. 

190. See Chapter I. 
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the 9th verse 193 as the son of Prithviraja. He is said to have 
been very popular among his subjects, who praised him in eulo¬ 
gistic terms. His fame as a great warrior and skillful general 
pervaded the whole earth. He was regarded as the embodiment 
of truth. He was magnanimous as Hemavanta and prisoners 
were praying at his feet. He was very handsome and truthful 
and was endowed with great prowess ( Bhismapratdpena ) and 
other royal qualities. 

Form these frail references about his personality in the Rajim 
stone inscription, it appears that he was a great ruler endowed 
with all the kingly qualities. The Sarabhapuriya king Sudeva- 
raja (C. 630-655) 192 was very probably his contemporary. He 
is known to have issued seven copper plate grants 193 . Their 
find-spots are located in Raipur, Bilaspur and Raigarh region 
of M.P. and Khariar region of Orissa and the dates range from 
2nd to 10th regnal year. The Mahasamund and Kauvatala 
plates were issued from Sirpur and the rest were from Sarabha- 
pura. These charters do not throw any light on the political 
history of his age. The establishment of Sirpur as the 2nd capi¬ 
tal might have some political implication and it was probably 
intended to contend the expansion of the Nalas towards Sara- 
bhapuriyan domain from the 2nd capital. Due to want of 
definite evidence nothing certain can be said about the Nala- 
Sarabhapuriya relation except to make some palapable conjec¬ 
ture by a study of the contemporary political events. The only 
point which appears to be definite is that the Nalas ruled in 
south-western Kosala and the ^arabhapuriyas in the north¬ 
eastern part of Kosala. 

Harsa-Puiakeiin war and Kosala 

A lot has been said about the conquest of Har§a (606-647). 
He is known to have conquered five Indias and in the east he 

191. E.L, XXVI, pp. 49-58. 

192. Sahu, op.cit., p. 167. 

193. PrSchya Pratibhn, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 38. 
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marched upto Sailodbhava territory in Ganjam district of Orissa. 
Unfortunately, the name of Kosala is conspicuous by its absence 
in the list of his exploits. He followed the course of the Ganges 
upto Bengal and then proceeded in the coastal belt of Orissa 
upto Kongoda and perhaps returned back to Kanauj by the 
same route. The five Indias referred by Hiuen Tsang did not 
include territory south of Vindhya and perhaps Narmada as 
well 194 . Therefore, it is certain that Kosala did not form a 
part of Harsa’s territory. Another - Harga known to history 
from the Nepalese inscription of Jayadeva was the lord of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalihga and Kosala 195 . However, he is not 
identical with Harsa of Kanauj. 

Pulake§in’s invasion of Kosala 

PulakeSin-II, the Chalukya monarch came to the throne in 
610 A.D 196 . According to Yekkeri inscription 197 he was the 
master of entire Dakgipapatha. From the Aihole inscription, 
we knew that he defeated the Kalihgas along with the KoSalas. 
The verse in question says that “through the excellencies of their 
householders, prominent in the pursuits of three objects of life 
and having broken the pride of the rulers of the earth the Kalih¬ 
gas with the Koialas by his army were made to evince signs of 
fear” 198 . Harga and Pulakesin are known to have met in a 
pitched battle in Kangoda where Harga very probably admitted 
defeat and retreated back 199 . From Kangoda Pulakesin-II 
marched towards Ko6ala as is evident from the study of his 
route of conquest. While returning from Kangoda to Badami 
he seemed to have invaded Kosala and subdued both the Nalas 

194. S. C. Behera, Rise and Fall of &ailodbhavas, p. 73. 

195. Ibid., p. 76. 

196. E.I., XVIII, p.261. 

197. E.I., V.pp. 7-8. 

198. E.I., I, p. 1 , I.A., Vm, pp, 242-245. 

Grilinam sva svagunSi strivargutunga Vihitanya kfitipalamane 
bhangah abhavannupajSta bhitilihga yadUnikana sa koSalah kalifigajf. 

199. Behera, op.cit., p. 78. 
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as well as the ^arabhapuriyas 200 . His attack of KoSala is 
believed to have taken place sometime before 634 A.D. 201 The 
conquest of south KoSala by Pulakesin-II appears to be a brilli¬ 
ant military raid without permanent subjugation. His defeat im 
the hands of the Pallavas which resulted in his death in about 
642 A.D. was followed by the disintegration of his empire and 
KoSala seems to have been left beyond the pale of his successor’s 
control. After the Chalukya attack, there was family dissension 
in the Sarabhapuriya house 302 . As is evident from the extant 
evidence of the mutilated Rajim Grant, the Nala king Virupa- 
raja seemed to have emerged as a powerful ruler. Probably he 
supported the cause of the younger branch of the Sarabhapuri- 
yas who founded a new and independent principality at ^irpur 
under Pravararaja, the younger brother of Sudevaraja. There 
is no definite evidence in support of our contention. But the 
logic of the situation warrants such a speculation. 

Hiuen Tsang’s account of Ko&ala 

Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang) who travelled in India from 
630-645 A.D. has given a graphic account of South Kosala. 
Very probably at that time the Nala king Viruparaja was 
reigning over Western KoSala and the jWabhapuriyas were the 
rulers in its eastern part. 

The pilgrim narrates, “from Kalinga he went north-west by 
hill and wood for above 1800 li to Kosala 203 . This country, 
more than 6000 li in circuit, was surrounded by mountains and 
was a succession of woods and marshes, its capital is being 
above 40 li in circuit. The soil of the country was rich and 
fertile, the towns and villages were closed together, the people 

200. Sircar thinks, Pulakesin defeated Panduvamsis in Kosala, Classical 
Age, Vol. Ill, p. 238. 

201. Behera, op.cit., p. 76. 

202. N. K. Sahu and Others, History of Orissa, pp. 167-8. 

203. In the ‘Life’ the country is called ' South Kosala” to distinguish 
from north Kosala of which Sravasti was the capital. 
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were prosperous, tall of stature and black in colour, the king 
was a Ksatriya by birth, a Buddhist In religion and of noted 
benevolence 5 ’ 204 '. Near the south of the city i.e. apparently the 
capital there was an old monastery with an Asokan Tope. 
“To the south-west of the country above 300 li from the capital 
was a mountain called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-lr” 305 . From Kosala he 
travelled south through a forest for above 900 li to the An-to-lo 
country 206 i.e. Andhradesa. 

In the light of the above references of the Pilgrim, we have 
to locate Kosala and identify its capital. Cunningham 207 
defines the extent of KoSala as “comprising the whole of the 
upper valley of Mahanadi and its tributaries from the source of 
Narmada at Amarkanfak in the north, to the source of 
Mahanadi itself near Ranker, on the south and from the valley 
of Wainganga, on the west to the Hadso and Zonk rivers on 
the east 55 . This vast area rightly extending over a circuit of 
6000 li (1800 km) of pilgrim's account over present Durg, 
Raipur, Bastar, Raigarh, Sarguja and Bilaspur districts of M.P. 
Bhandara and Chandarpur area of Maharastra and Sundar- 
garh, Sambalpur, Bolangir and Kalahandi districts of Orissa, 
was the territorial boundary of traditional South Kosala 208 . 
As we have shown, traditional KoSala was parcelled out into a 
number of small kingdom and were ruled by various dynasties 
like the Nalas, Sarabhapuriyas and PapduvamSis at the time of 
the visit of the pilgrim and apparently Hiuen Tsang had 
defined the boundary of this traditional Kosala. It is impossible 
to think that any one of the ruling houses referred to above had 
their sway over the entire KoSala. So the opinion of D. K. 
Ganguli 209 that the Paqduvaxhsis were holding their sway over 

204. Watters, II, p. 200. 

205. Ibid., p. 201. 

206. Ibid., p. 1209. 

207. Archaeological reports, XVII, pp. 68-69 ; Cunningham, Ancient 
Geography of India, p. 603. 

208. See Pages, 43-44. 

209. Ganguli, op.cit., p. 78. 
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Dakgina KoSala when Hinen Tsang visited the country is not 
tenable. Similarly, the contention that Sarabhapuriyas 310 were 
the master of entire Kosala at his time is unacceptable. We 
like to suggest that Hiuen Tsang referred to the boundary of 
traditional Kosala over which the PaDduvamSjs, the Sarabha¬ 
puriyas and the Nalas were having their sway in different 
regions at the time of his visit. 

Now one problem arises regarding the identification of the 
capital of KoSala which Hiuen Tsang described as being above 
40 li i.e. 12 km. in circuit. Cunningham 211 identifies the capital 
of Kosata with Chanda and Fergusson 212 with Wyrghur. R. D. 
Banerji 213 think it as Vajiraghara of Hathigumpha inscription, 
Hiralal 214 points out either Bhandak or Sirpur as the capital 
city of Kosala while Beal 315 identifies it with Nagpur or Amara- 
vati and D. K. Ganguli 216 think it to be Sirpur. To us none of 
the suggestions appears to be correct for the following reasons. 

1. The pilgrim says that the capital city was 40 li i.e. 
12 km. in circumference and none of these sites have 
yielded ruins extending over a big area of some 10-12 km. 

2. From Kalinga he travelled north-west and reached the 
Kosala capital. Sirpur is located in the north-east of 
Kalinga and so Sirpur which was the capital of the 
Sarabhapuriyas, cannot be identified with the capilal 
site of Kosala referred to by Hiuen Tsang. 

3. Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandak and Wyrgarh regions were 
at this time under the domination of PulakeSin-II whose 
capital was at Badami and hence we cannot think of 
the existence of KoSala capital in that part of such a 
large dimension. 

210. N. K. Sahu and Others, op.cit., p. 107. 

211. Cunningham, Ibid. 

212. J.R.A.S., 1875, p. 260. 

213. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 143. 

214. LA., LXXI, p. 163. 

215. Travels of Hiuen Tsang, IV, p. 414. 

216. Ganguli, op.cit., p. 78. 
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If we examine critically the directions and distance between 
places, described by Hiuen Tsang, it appears that he did not 
traverse the entire Kogala kingdom, the traditional boundary 
of which he has defined as of 6000 li in circuit, apparently from 
hearsay. Very probably, he visited south-west Kosala over 
which the Nalas were ruling and as such, he seems to have 
described the Nala capital as the capital of KoSala country. 
Vast ruins of an extensive city complex with remains of fortified 
palaces, religious complexes and court hall have been explored 
and excavated in the Maraguda region of Sunabeda Plateau 
on the Zonk valley (ascribable between 4th to 7th century 
A.D.). In fact, a visitor to this part will be surprised to see 
vestiges of a rich culture spreading over 10 X 12 km. area. On 
the basis of extensive cultural treasures unearthed through exca¬ 
vation I am prone to identify this Maraguda valley as the 
capital city of South Koaala (of the pilgrim’s account belonging 
to the Nalas. This part was under their sway since 4th century 
A.D.). The following points bear testimony to my identification. 

1. In the Maraguda valley, rich remains - and relics are 
found spreading over an extensive ruined city complex 
stretching over 10 X 12 km. area. 

2. The Chinese pilgrim has described of an old monastery 
with an Asokan Tope to the south of the city. J. P. Sing 
Deo 217 has recently discovered the ruins of a stupa 
referred to by the pilgrim in the Maraguda valley. 

3. To the South-West, at a distance af about 300 li (i.e. 
90 km.) from the capital, the pilgrim refers to one Po- 
lo-mo-lo-ki-li which has been identified with the Poda- 

217. Historical sites of Khariar ‘New dimension of Tourism in Orissa 
p. 39. “The top portion of stupa has also been found. Four figures 
of Buddha seated in some Mudrfi or posture in a stone structure 
like the lion capital of Asoka have been collected and preserved 
in the house of a Jain family at Dharambandha village. The stupa 
can be assigned to the Mauryan period, when the construction of 
Stupa was prevalent in India”. 
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gada hill of Koraput district by Ramdas 218 . He further 
identifies the capital of KoSala described by the pilgrim 
with Puskari, the earlier Nala capital 219 . This view is 
untenable since Pod-agada area was no longer the capi¬ 
tal of Nalas. Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li might have been situated 
somewhere in Koraput or Bastar region 220 . 

Now if we measure 1800 li (i.e. 450 km.) to the North-West 
of Kalifiga’s capital identified with Mukhahngam 331 , it comes 
to the Nagpur and Wyrgarh region, that under Pulakesin-II 
and apparently the region was the North-Western border of 
traditional Kosala country. Therefore, we have reason to say 
that there is some confusion in the account of the pilgrim. The 
north-westerly direction and distance of 1800 li very probably 
means the distance between Kalinga’s capital and the north¬ 
western limit of the traditional Kosala kingdom. The distance 
between Kalinga’s capital and KoSala’s capital appears to be 
some 800 li. Because Hiuen Tsang himself states that from the 
capital of Kosala he travelled south, through forest, for above 
900 li to the Andhra country. 322 Now, if we measure 800 li in 
the north-west from Mukhalingam we reach the upper valley 
region of the river Zonk, i.e., to the Maraguda valley, which 
was the capital of KoSala. From this place, 900 li to the south 
is Andhra country as narrated by the pilgrim. Thus, from our 
discussion it is clear that Hiuen Tsang travelled in south-western 

218. J.B.R.S., XXXIII, I-II, pp. 15-16. Po-lo-mo-ki-li is identified as 
Parimalagiri (Gandhamardhan hill range) by N. K. Sahu. This 
view is not tenable since it is not in the north-west of Kalinga. 

R. D. Banerji’s identification of Brahmagiri is also not tenable on 
the same ground. Other view that it is located in the Krishna 
valley is also not acceptable since the distance referred is 300 li.. 

219. Ibid. 

220. Rajguru is inclined to locate Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li somewhere in 
the hilly tract of Kalahandi or Bastar. Inscriptions of Orissa, 
Vol. IV, p. 346. 

221. Calcutta Review- 1931, E.I., VI, 24, 1184- 

222. Watters, II. p. 209. 
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Kosala and its capital, which was under the Nalas at the time 
of his visit. 

The Nala king Viruparaja was very probably reigning at that 
time. He speaks of the king as born in the Ksatriya family. 
Nalas as we have already discussed were Ksatriyas tracing their 
origin from the epic Nala. From his account it is evident that 
Mahay ana Buddhism was also popular in this part. The disco- 
very of a number of Buddhist sculptures in Maraguda region 
further substantiate our contention. In the ‘Life’ 228 the p ilgrim 
tells that there were a great number of heretics who lived inter¬ 
mixed with the population and also deva temples. The heretics 
referred to by him were very probably those other than 
Buddhists. He described that the king was a Buddhist. This 
remark of the pilgrim may not be unreasonable in sense that 
the king was eclectic in his religious outlook and tolerant to all 
religions. He further says that the king was of noted benevo¬ 
lence. From the mutilated Rajim stone inscription we know 
that Viruparaja was a popular and benevolent king who was 
universally eulogized by his subjects. 

VILASATUNGA (C. 660-700 A.D.) 

Vilasatuhga was the son and successor of Viruparaja. He 
ordered the Rajim inscription to be carved out. The purpose 
of the epigraph was to record the building of a temple dedicated 
to Vispu for the salvation of the departed soul of his son. 

“Karit sthana muchei visno puiiya bhibrudhye 
dasajana sukhatithya-bhdmab sutrasya ” 224 ' 

From the remnant inscription it appears that during his 
time the Nala kingdom had attained political stability and 
economic, prosperity impelling him to involve himself in peace¬ 
ful activities. We have shown in the previous pages that taking 
advantage of the family dissension of the Sarabhapuriya house 
Viruparaja had consolidated his position on solid grounds. 

223. Life, 135. 

224. E.I., XXVI, pp. 49-56. 
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From the mutilated inscription it is further evident that 
Vilasatunga was a powerful king, whose strength of the sword 
was compelling his enemies to pay him homage 226 . 

The ^arabhapuriyas and the Panduvamfe, in the north-east 
and in the south perhaps the ^ailodbhavas were his turbulent 
enemies. Further evidences are necessary to shed more light in 
the matter. On palaeographic evidence his inscription has been 
assigned to C. 7th century A D. by Mirashi 226 . We can say 
with some amount of accuracy that he flourished towards the 
end of 7th century A.D., when the Sarabhapuriyas were engulf¬ 
ed in family dissension and were heading towards their final 
fall and when the Panduvarhsls of Mekhala were emerging as a 
great power. 

The f^arabhypuriya king Pravararaja (who established him¬ 
self at &rpur) and Sudevaraja-II who ascended the throne of 
&arabhapura were very probably his contemporaries 227 . We 
do not know anything about the history of his rule and regime. 
The Nagpur Museum stone inscription 228 describes Nannaraja, 
the Pahduvamsi king of Mekala as a great king who conquered 
the earth. His successor Tlvaradeva (700-725 A.D.) in his 
copper plate charters proclaimed himself as the lord of entire 
Koaala and he seemed to have acquired the territories of the 
Sarabhapuriyas and Nalas as well. It is believed that Sudeva¬ 
raja-II 229 the last Sarabhapuriya king died issueless and a 
similar situation might have occurred in the Nala house as the 
Rajim grant speaks of the death of the son of Vilasatunga, for 
whose salvation he built the temple. Thus, the glorious Nala 
family and the Sarabhapuriya house were supplemented by the 
Panduvamsxs who acquired the sovereignty of entire Kosala. 
His kingdom was probably extending over the upper valleys of 

225. Ibid, 

226. See Chapter I. 

227. Sahu and Others, op.cit., pp. 168-171. 

228. Ibid.. 172. 

229. Ibid. 
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Mahanadi, Zonk, Tandula, and the river Indra comprising 
parts of modern Durg, Raipur, Bastar, Koraput and Kalahandi 
districts. 


PRITHVlVYAGHRA (C. 700-740 A.D.) 

From the Udayendram Grant 330 of thePallava king Nandi- 
vardhan-II of Kanchi, we come to know that his general 
Udayachandra claimed to have overpowered one “king of 
Nisadha named Prithvivyaghra”. D. C. Sircar 3 31 and following 
him H. L. Sukla 332 regard Prithvivyaghra as a Nala king since 
he was known to have been ruling over parts of Nigadha 
country, the traditional Nala kingdom. 

The Udayendram Grant of Nandivardhan Pallavamalla 233 
(730-800 AD.) states the following. “ Uttar abydmapi disi 
Prithvivy&gramidha, Nisadhapatim Pravalctyam&nam a&vamedha 
turahgarri&nusaranayampatam anusrtya.” Z3i 

It is thus evident that Nisadhapati Prithvivyaghra had per¬ 
formed one horse sacrifice and occupied the southern part of 
the eastern Chalukya dominion in the northern fringe of Nellore 
district. The Grant further states that the general of Nandi¬ 
vardhan drove away Prithvivyaghra from the territory or 
Visaya of Vispuraja (Vi?puvardhan-III, 709-746) which he had 
occupied and annexed with his master’s kingdom. Considering 
the dates of Chalukya king Vi§puvardhan-III and Pallava king 
Nandivardhan-II, we can place Prithvivyaghra in the 1st half 
of 8th century A.D. 236 

230. I A., VIII, p. 273 ; Sircar, Classical Age, Vol. Ill, pp. 254 and, 263, 
Sukla, op.cit., p. 74. 

231. Ibid. 

232. Ibid. 

233. Sircar, op.cit., p. 262. 

234. LA., VIII, p. 273. Venkataramanayya thinks that the horse sacrifice 
was performed by Naudivarman-II, cp,cif., pp. 75-76. However, 
the reading of Sircar appears to be correct. 

235. See Chapter I. 
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About the political history of this Nala king we do not 
know anything. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
equally difficult to define the limit of his Ni§adha country and 
to establish his relationship either with the Rajim group of 
Nalas or the Nalas, referred to in the Chalukya records as ruling 
over Tungabhadra valley whom Vikramaditya-I annihilated. 
However,- from his horse sacrifice it appears that he was a 
powerful king. Very probably he was a scion of the Rajim 
group of Nalas who after their defeat at the hands of Papdu- 
vamgi Tivaradeva, migrated to the sou th to the valley of the 
river Indravati where he founded a kingdom on some portions 
of the ancient Nisadha territory. He seems to have been defea¬ 
ted by the PaUaya king Nandivardlian who drove him out 
from the Nellore region. Nevertheless, he continued to. rule 
over his Nisadha country till his death. 

After him, for about 160 years, we do not know anything 
about the Nalas. From epigraphic evidence we come to know 
that one Bhimasenadeva claiming descent from the Nala family 
was ruling over Ganjam district in the beginning of 10th century 
A J3. In the present state of our knowledge we cannot say 
definitely if he was connected with the house of Prithvivyaghra 
but the possibility of such a connection cannot be ruled out 
altogether. 

Later Nalas 

The history of the Nalas from the 2nd half of the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D. upto the beginning of 10th century A.D. is shrouded 
in mystery. The descendants of Prithvivyaghra might have 
been ruling over parts of ancient Ni§adha country as a petty 
political power during this period. Due to paucity of evidence, 
we are not in a position to connect the lineage of Bhimasena¬ 
deva 236 who appeared and ruled over Ganjam region in the 
beginning of 10th century A.D. with the former Nalas. There¬ 
fore, I like to place him in the group of later Nalas. 


236. O.H.JRJ., VI, I,p. Ilf ; E.L, XXXIV, pp. 233-238. 
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BHIMASENADEYA (C. 900-935 A.D.) 

From the Pandia Pathar copper plate charter 237 of “Mah&- 
rajadhirdja Paramesvara Bhimasenadeva” (who calls himself as 
of the ‘Nalodbhava’ family) we come to know that he was a Nala 
king. The charter has been dated in Bhauma Sarhvat that 
begins in 736 A.D. and accordingly S. N. Rajguru 238 has fixed 
the date of the grant as 925 A.D. So we can assign him some¬ 
time in the 1st half of the 10th century A.D., tentatively between 
900-935 A.D. Nothing is known about the ancestry and emer¬ 
gence of this king. However, from his high-sounding title 
“MahdrBjddhiraja Paramesvara” it appears that he was a great 
ruler. The grant has been issued from Bhlmapura identified 
■with the present Bhimanagar near Aska in Ganjam district of 
Orissa, which is at present surrounded by hills and forest on all 
sides. As gleaned from this record, the kingdom over which 
Bhimasena ruled was called Khindirisringa MancLala. Accor¬ 
ding to Rajguru “although it was named as MancLala actually it 
was an independent territory and situated between Kalinga 
Mandala of the Gangas and Khinjali MancLala of the Bhanjas”. 
It is evident from the Madras Museum Plates 23 9 that Khindiri- 
srihga MancLala was a kingdom, consisting of a number of prin¬ 
cipalities or Zamindaries like Badagada, Seragada and Dharkot. 
In the epigraph Bhimasenadeva has been described as an orna¬ 
ment of the Nalodbhava family who ruled the entire Khindiri¬ 
sringa MancLala with great ability and powers of his own arms 
and who gained merit including strength to control the infinite 
Sdmantachakras 240 . From this it is evident that he was a great, 
independent and powerful king who had controlled a host of 
feudatories i.e. Samantas. His Paramesvara title also testifies to 
his parmountcy and leaning to $aivism. 

237. Ibid. 

238. Ibid. 

239. EX, XXVIII, pp. 44-51. 

240. Vol. VI, Pt. I, pp. 97-102.. 
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The grant records the donation of the village Kurmatala to 
Sadbhafta and Yajmi Bhatta Prakafana etc. for the increase 
of merits of his parents and himself. It is made in Sambat 189 
and was written by Akradeva, the minister of war and peace 
(Sandhivigrahin). The existence of the office of Sandhivigrahin 
in his regime indicates that he was actively engaged in warfare 
and garbed out neighbouring territories as a n aggressor. D. C. 
Sircar 341 identifies Khindirisringa Manclala with the modern 
Kandarsinga located to the north of Brahmani river. His 
learned view does not appear to be correct since the records of 
Bbimasenadeva and Narendradhavala containing the name of 
Khindirisringa Mandala were discovered near Aska in Ganjam 
district. Formerly, the ex-Zamindaries of Dharkot, Seragada, 
Badagada and Soroda were parts of Khindirisringa 242 . There¬ 
fore, very probably the kingdom of Bhimasenadeva was exten¬ 
ding over these parts with its northern and western fringes 
comprising parts of Koraput and Bastar districts as well. His 
capital was situated at Bhimapura near Aska. 

As evident from the inscription, he was a worshipper at the 
feet of God Sri YamalingeSvara. 

NARENDRADHAVALA (C. 935-960 A.D-.j 

Bhimasenadeva was very probably succeeded by Narendra¬ 
dhavala 243 . He is known to us as ruling over Khindirisringa 
Manual a from his Madras Museum Plates 244 . Rajguru thinks 
that the script used in this grant is decidedly a later development 
of the character of the Pandiapathar charter of Bhlmasena. On 
this ground we may accept him as the successor of Bhlmasena 
who ruled over the territory of the latter. In the grant it is 
stated that one Rdriaka, apparently a feudatory, Ghonghaka of 
Naga dynasty granted a village after purchasing it from £ri 

241. E.I., IV, p. 318. 

242. O.H.R.J., Vols. VI, I, pp. 97-102. 

243. See Chapter I, Ibid. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 77-78. 

244. EJ„ XXVIH, pp. 44-51. 
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^iJabhanjadeva in Gomunda Mandala, a part of Khindirisringa 
kingdom of Narendradhavala. In all probability Narendra¬ 
dhavala, the over-lord of Naga king K&nalca Ghomghaka was a 
scion of the. Nala family, who had his suzerainty over a host of 
feudatory chiefs. The inscription records “Siddham Khindari- 
sifighe &ri Narendradhavala rdjye gomunda mandale dhara- 
minpa vinisruta Nagavamsa sambhava RUnaka Sri. Madhu 
Vardha-Sutardnaha &ri VikSra Vikarasuta r Uriah a &ri 
Ghahghokena”. 

It appears that Narendradhavala was having his authority 
over a host of Rclnakas like Bhimasenadeva. The Nagavarhsi 
chiefs and probably the Bhanjas as well were their feuda¬ 
tories. Thus, he seemed to have ruled over the kingdom of 
Bhimasenadeva with his capital at Bhimapura. Interestingly 
the old Zamindaries of Dharkot, Badagada, Seragacja and 
Soroda were originally known as Khidisingi, apparently forming 
parts of Khindirisringa rSjya of the Nalodbhava kings in 
earlier days. 

Since Bhimasenadeva has used the Bhauma Era in his grant 
N. K. Sahu 245 and S. N. Rajguru 246 speculate that he was 
palpably ruling as subordinate to the Bhaumas. However, from 
the glorious epithet of Bhlmasena, it appears that he was an 
independent king having a-hosts of feudatories under his sway. 
Bhauma Era was popular at that time and was perhaps regarded 
as a standard reckoning and so he seemed to have used the 
same in his charter. It does not necessarily mean his subordi¬ 
nate status to the Bhaumas. Thus, Bhlmasena and Narendra¬ 
dhavala were the last independent representatives of the glorious 
Nala dynasty. 

SOBHANACHANDRA SINGH (C. 1168-1206 A.D.) 

Of the ancient Zamindars of Khindirisringa riijya, the house 
of Dharkot claims its descent from the Nala dynasty. Sobhana- 

245, Sahu and Others, op.cit., p. 79. 

246. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 112. 
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chandra Singh, the founder of this family is said to have come 
from Jaipur region in the 12th century and founded the princi- 
pality of Dharkot 247 . V. Rangacharya 24 8 writes “Dharkot is 
the seat of an ancient Zamindari adjoining Bodagada on the 
north and Goomsur on the east. It was originally a part of 
Khidisingy Zamindari alleged to be founded by Shobhana- 
chandra Singh in A.D. 1168-1206. It became a separate Zamin¬ 
dari in 1476, when Boliar Singh divided the original estate into 
four divisions”. Sobhanachandra Singh was perhaps a descen¬ 
dant of Narendradhavala, who ruled over the small principality 
of Dharkot as a Chieftain of perhaps the Eastern Gangas. 

PURUSOTTAM SINGHADEVA (C. 1206-1230 A.D.) 

From the local records 249 we know that Purusottam Singha- 
deva ruled over Dharkot after Sobhanachandra Singh sometime 
in the beginning of 13th century A.D. 

“AskS Darjdapaii nalavarhsaraju dhdrkot chief Purusottama 
Singhadeva”. 

His estate was in Aska region and he was known to us as 
the last progeny of the glorious Nala dynasty. We have already 
indicated that the Nalas held their sway at. different points of 
time over Bastar, Koraput, Kalahandi, Raipur, Durg and 
Ganjam regions for about long eight hundred years. The 
present Zamindar family of Dharkot in the district of Ganjam 
claims its descent from the Nalas. 

DECLINE OF THE NALAS 

Similar to their origin, the precise causes of the decline and 
disintegration of the Nalas are shrouded in oblivion. The 
political history alludes their eventful reign of about eight 
centuries beginning from 4th to. 11th century A.D. in various 

247. I.M.P., I, p. 67. 

248. Madras Manual , III, pp. 26'1-JO. 

249. J.B.R.S., XXXIII, pp. 7-12. 
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parts of ancient Ni§adha and Kosala country, primarily over 
the upper valley of Mahanadi including its tributaries with a 
strange carrier of varied fortunes. 

Since their origin, the Nalas involved in protracted wars 
with many a neighbouring political power in the frontiers of 
their kingdom. In the early part of their career, they indulged 
in severe struggle with the Vakatakas. They are also known 
to have taken up cudgel with the Chalukyas, the Western 
Gahgas, the Sarabhapuriyas and the Papduvamsls. In the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. they were driven out from their 
cradle land Puskari region perhaps by the Western Gahgas and 
consolidated their position in Kalahandi, Raipur and Durg 
region. They entered into a career of protracted, struggle with 
the Sarabhapuriyas and eventually their kingdom was occupied 
by the PgnduvamSl Txvaradeva about 700 A.D. Thereafter, 
some scion of the familly seemed to have founded a principality 
in Ganjam region, who were probably conquered by the East¬ 
ern Gahgas. After Bhimasenadeva, the Nalas were known to 
have been reduced virtually to the level of petty political 
feudatory. 

No kingdom nor a dynasty is permanent. Rise and fall 
are the processes of history. The Nalas like many other ruling 
families rose to eminence from ah humble origin and nibbled 
down giving a prosperous rule of long eight hundred years, 
contributing immensely to the culture of Orissa. Through the 
vicissitude of time they confronted numerous adversaries and 
evidently survived many a political eclipse shifting their sphere 
of activities to different areas over the ancient Nisadha, Kantara 
and Kosala kingdoms and simultaneously spreading and diffu¬ 
sing cultural complex far and wide. Their final fall seemed to 
have been precipitated by the rising imperial Gahgas. However, 
the cultural heritage of medieval Orissa owes a great deal to 
the illustrious Nalas. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE NALAS 

PURANIC 

Manu 

I 

Ik§aku 

I 

Angadasena 

I 

Virasena 

I 

Nala 

I 1 

Indrasena Indrasena ( Daughter ) 

I I 

HISTORICAL 

Sisuka C. 290-330 

I 

Vyaghraraja C. 330-370 

I 

Vrigadhvaja C. 370-400 

I 

Varaharaja C. 400-435 

I 

Bhavadattavarman C.435-465 

I T 

Arthapatiraja C. 465-480 Skandavarman C. 480-515 

I 

Stambha C. 515-550 

I 

Srinandanaraja C. 550-585 

I 

Prithviraja C. 585-625 

1 

Viruparaja C. 625 660 

I 

Vilasatunga C. 660-700 

I 

Prithvivyaghra C. 700-740 
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LATER NALAS 
Bhlmasenadeva C. 900-935 

I 

Narendradhavala C. 935-960 

1 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

I 

Sobhanachandra Singh C. 1168-1206 

I 

Purusottam Singhdeva C, 1206-1230 

I 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

I 

Present Zamindar family of Dharkot 
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Administration constitutes the most important aspect of 
state craft. The success and failure of the rule and regime of a 
king or a dynasty of a particular period very much depend upon 
the administration. In fact, it is the pivot and mirror of the 
manifold developments of the kingdom. When administration 
becomes weak lawlessness prevails and the state passes into 
anarchy and matsyanyQya rules, which in its turn brings the 
very destruction of the kingdom. The Nalas who ruled over 
parts of ancient Nisadha, Kantara and Kosala kingdoms had 
introduced a sound system of administration as is evident from 
their records. The concept of a welfare state as defined by 
Kautilya is amply reflected in the epigraphs of the Nalas. 

THE KING 

In ancient Indian polity the king played a dynamic role in 
the life of the country and its subjects and rightly Kautilya 
describes him as the very lever of the administration and head 
of the seven constituent elements of the state 1 . The Nala kings 
were the main spring of the government and were responsible 
for the administration. Their authority was absolute and viola¬ 
tion of their orders was deemed as a crime against the crown 2 . 

1. B. P. Sinha, Readings in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, p. 2. 

2, Potjaga^a stone inscription. Verse 9—who ever transgress the order 

of the king, will commit offence against the Crown.. 
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They were the fountain of all land grants and were the supreme 
commanders. 

The Nala kings were assuming glorious and high sounding 
royal titles such as Rdjd or RcljVia 3 4 5 , Mah&rdja 4 , &rimahdrQja 
Bhattaraka 5 , and Mar&rdjadhir&j a Parame&vara 6 . Additional 
royal epithets like Narendra, Bhutapati, Mahipati, Khitipati, 
Tripatdk&dhvaja, Mahesvara Mah&seri&ti srista etc. were also 
known to have been assumed by them 7 . From the study of 
their political history, we know that Nala'kings like Bhavadatta- 
varman, Skandavarman and Bhlmasenadeva were some of the 
greatest rulers of their age and they had befittingly assumed such 
glorious royal epithets. 

“The Nalas professed the theory of divine origin of kingship 
and believed that upon them was bestowed the glory of royalty 
by MaheSvara and Mahasena. Rulers like Arthapati frequently 
bore the epithet Bhattaraka, conveying the sense of divinity’’ 8 . 
Bhlmasena has been described in his charter as ‘Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesvara Bhlmasenadeva’. The ParameSvara and ‘deva’ 
titles convey the sense of divinity that hallowed the king. In 
the Rajim stone inscription 9 Prithviraja has been depicted as 
being created by God like Mandhata to show the path of right¬ 
eousness to his people. Thus, we get ample evidence of the 
popularity of the concept of divine origin of kingship in the 
Nala kingdom. 

This theory was very popular in ancient India as is evident 
from its reflection in various ancient Dharma fedstras and trea¬ 
ties of Hindu Polity such as Yajnavalkya and Ndrada Smriti. 

3. E.I., XXI, pp. 153-57, RBjna Sri Skandavarman. 

4. E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104, Sri Maharaja Bhavadattavarman. 

5. Ibid, XXVIII, pp. 12-17. 

6. Ibid., XXXIV, pp. 233-38. O.H.R.J., VI, II-III, pp. 97-102. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Paramesvara ^ri Bhimasenadeva. 

7. H. L. Sukla, Prachina Bastar, p. 110 ; Rajguru, Inscription of Orissa, 
Vol. V, Pt. 1, pp. 109, 86. 

8. Sahu, Utkal University History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 516-17. 

9. E.I., XXVI, pp. 49-58. 
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In the Mann SmXiti Rdjd is called as “Mahatidevai&hrudesa 
nararupena tisthati”. 

We also know from the Nala records 10 that they often 
dedicated their kingdom to Mahesvara and Mahasena 11 i.e., to 
$iva and Skanda Kartikeya, the genera-lissimo and ruled the 
state as their lieutenants ( Mahe&varamahclsenati srijta rQjya 
vibhavab). 

No doubt, in keeping with the principle of divine origin of 
kingship as embodied in ancient Indian political treatises the 
Nalas ruled their territory but nevertheless, they were never 
oppressive and tyrannical. They rather ruled the country in 
accordance with Dharma Sdstras. There was fear of hell for 
wrong administration. Religion was considered as the guiding 
principle of the kings and they were incessantly trying to earn 
religious merit by good deeds and good administration. 

“Dharmasya mulamcha yaso vadanti . tasm&t-taduparja - 

miyarh ” 12 . 

The Nala kings also believed that divinity could be attained 
•only by following the right paths prescribed by the Dharma 15 . 

In many Nala records there is express statement of adhe¬ 
rence to religion, whose violation is believed to lend one to hell. 
“P&sti varsasahasrani syarge nandati bhumidah ) 
akQheptU chanumanta cha tanyeva narake vasatati”. 1 * 
Thus, the Nala rulers though staunch believers of the divine 
origin of kingship, were neither arbitrary nor considered them¬ 
selves above religion and ruled the state on the basis of religious 
principles and precepts. In ancient Indian Polity, the king and 
his rule constitute the state ( rdjarajyamati Prakritisam- 
ksepah) 15 and each and every activity of the state was revolving 

10. Rithapur Plates of Bhavada^a, E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104 ; Kegaribe<Ja 
Grant of Arthapati, Ibid., XXVIII, pp. 12-16. 

11. See Chapter IV. 

12. E.I., XXVI, pp. 49-50. 

13. E.I., XXI, pp. 153-157, Line 11. 

14. E.I., XXVIII, pp. 12-17, Ibid., XXXIV, pp. 233-38. 

15. Sinha, op.cit., p, 20. 
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round the king. All state activities were directed towards the 
welfare of the subjects. According to Kaufilya the happiness 
and well-being of the king consist in the happiness and well, 
being of his subjects. 

“Prajclsukhe sukham raj'nab Praj&ri&m cha hite hitam”. 

ASokan administration concerned itself towards the well 
being of the subjects in this and in the other world. Strikingly, 
the Nala administration superceeds the Kautiliyan the ASokan 
ideals of administration in as much as it aimed at the welfare of 
the cows. Brahmins and subjects as well. 

“Svasti-go-brahmana Prajabhyab Siddhirastu ” 16 

Similar to other dynasties the functions of the Nala kings 
can be categorised into Executive, Military, Judicial, Legislative 
and Religious duties. 

1. Executive:—Nala kings were the fountain of all state 
activities. Appointment of the ministers and other civil and 
military personnels, consultation with the council of ministers, 
institution of spies and listening to their reports and giving 
attention to the welfare of the minors, the aged, the afflicted 
and the helpless and of the women may be taken as illustrations 
of executive functions. Army and treasury were under their 
direct control. The king also looked into the revenue and the 
expenditure of the kingdom and with a view to increasing the 
revenue of the state, he was probably taking part in trade, 
agriculture and industries. Conduct of foreign policy and 
planning of military moves were some of his other executive 
responsibilities. As evident from the Rithapur grant of king 
Bhavadatta, the idea of protection of cows was cherished by the 
Nala kings 17 . There might have been some regulations to 
keep certain fields as grazing land for the cattle. Even at 
present, this system of maintaining grazing field ( gochar ) in 
every revenue village is in vogue in our country. 

16. Rithapur Grant of Bhavada^a, E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104. 

17. Ibid. 
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From the Kesaribeda plates of Arthapati 18 we know that 
he had appointed “Chulla” as Rahasyadhikrita. Bhavadatja- 
•varman had officials like Voppadeva and Rahasyadhikrita 
Chulla 19 . From the Rajim stone inscription 20 we know that 
Vilasatunga had appointed Durggahasti as the engraver. From 
the Podagada stone inscription 21 of Skandavarman and from 
the Pandiapathar Grant 22 of Maharaja Bhimasenadeva we 
know that Pritibhagavata had been appointed as the general 
and Akradeva as the minister of war and peace of Bhimasena- 
deva. This function is a very important one and it is probable 
that the officials had to pass before appointment, through 
certain requisite ordeals. As enumerated in the ArthaSastra 23 
noble birth, nativity, health, educational or technical proficiency 
in arts, intelligence, eloquence, loyalty, uprightness and nobility 
of character are some of the prescribed qualifications of officials 
in ancient days. We know from epigraphic records that officials 
of the Nalas like Chulla served for generations and general 
Pritibhagavata was very much devoted to his master. There¬ 
fore, it is apparent that the Nala kings before appointing 
officials, examined and tested their ability and loyalty properly. 
In accordance with their ability and inclinations officials were 
assigned different departments. 

In the Nala records we do not get any direct evidence of 
the council of ministers. Since it was one of the essential limbs 
of administration in ancient polity probably there was a council 
of ministers under the Nala rulers. In fact, in their records we get 
the names of general and Sandhivigrahika, i.e, minister of peace 
and war and so it presumed that there was council of ministers 
to help the king in proper discharge of his many fold duties. 

18. J.B.R.S., XXXIV, pp. 38-42. 

19. E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104. 

20. E.I. XXVI, pp. 49-58. 

21. Ibid., XXI, pp. 153-57. 

22. VI, H-in, p. 102. 

23. Sinha, op.cit., p. 52. 
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2. Legislatives :—In ancient times there was no legislature 
as we understand it in modern times. There is a lot of contro¬ 
versy amongst scholars as to whether king was the law maker 34 . 
According to the SmXitis and the Mahabhdrata law and law 
of punishment were divine creations, like the king and existed 
independently of the later, who had the duty to enforce and 
respect them. King as such, did not appear as the source of 
law in the Dharmasdstras except perhaps in the N&rada 
Smriti s5 . In the ancient Indian society, as in all other ancient 
societies, custom was the principal source of law. Some of these 
were coming from the remote past and regarded as divinely 
divulged and so binding. Even in the Buddhist record we find 
reference to ‘Pdveni Pustaka ’ i.e., the law book which was to 
be referred to by the judges. Thus, there is no reference to 
the king as the source of law, he may be Dharmapravartaka, 
but not the law giver. Dharma according to Sinha 27 may mean 
moral, and social order or laws established by sages. Even 
Kau^ilya does not eonceive the ruler as a prime law maker or 
law giver rather he regards that the prime duty of the king is to 
administer the law. The king’s power is, thus primarily judicial 
rather than legislative 28 . 

The Nala kings apparently, were not the primary source of 
law but were protectors and promulgators of laws. However, 
they issued royal orders and ordinances which had the force 
of law and whose violation was regarded as offence against .the 
king 39 . They also issued royal decrees declaring certain dona¬ 
tions as tax free, which had the force of law 30 . The idea of 
protecting the cows and the Brahmins alongwith subjects as per 

24. Ibid., pp- 23-47. 

25. Ibid., p. 23. 

26. Ibid., p. 29. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid., p. 27. 

29. Verses, 7, 9, 11, E.I., XXI, pp. 153-57. 

30. Rithapur Grant of Bhavadafta, E.I., XXI, pp. 100-104. 
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tie prevalent law of the land is amply evident from the Ritha- 
pur Grant of Bhavadattavarman 31 . 

3. Judicial :—In ancient Indian political set up king was 
the founiain head of justice i.e., “ Dharmapravartaka ”. Kautilya 
mentions that the king who administers justice in accordance 
with Dharma, Vyavahara, Sarhstha and Nyaya will be able to 
conquer the world bounded by the four quarters. When there 
is difference between Sarhstha and Dharma or between Vyava¬ 
hara or Dharma, then the matter shall be settled in accordance 
with Dharma. But whenever Dharma is in conflict with Nydya 
then latter shall be held authoritative for, there the original text 
loses its force 32 . Further he states that it is the duty of the 
king to maintain Dharma and punish justly the violators of 
Dharma. The observance of one’s own duty leads one to svarga 
and infinite bliss. If it is violated the world will come to an end 
owing to confusion of castes and duties and it is the duty of the 
king to see that such violations do not take place and if they 
take place, guilty are to be adequately punished. The king 
should not allow people to swerve from their duties. It is the 
coercive power i.e. ‘ daiyia ’ which makes the world happy and 
progressive 38 , and which he should use whenever there is viola¬ 
tion. Strikingly we find the total adherence of the Nala rulers 
to these dictums of justice and equity propounded by Kautilya. 
In the Rajim stone inscription of Vilasatunga 34 it is mentioned 
that “Dharmasyamularh cha vaso vadanti--tasmat taduparjani- 
yam‘ , i.e., the fame of the king consists in his upholding the 
Dharma apparently by justice and this should be incessantly 
longed for. In the Podagada stone inscription of Skandavar- 
man 3 5 it is categorically stated that ‘one who follows the right 
path gets the God and heaven’. There is frequent reference in 

31. Sahu, op.cit., p. 518. 

32. Sinha, op.cit., p. 26. 

33. Ibid., p. 27. 

34. E.I., XXVI, pp. 49-58. 

35. Ibid., XXI, pp. 153-57, Line 11. 
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most of the Nala records that violation of law leads one to hell 
of five kinds, and its observance leads one to find refuge in 
God. In the Kesaribeda charter of Arthapati 36 it is mentioned 
that the violation of Dharma leads one to hell and in the grant 
of Skandavarman it is declared that the violation of king’s 
order is a crime against the crown and very probably its viola¬ 
tion was visited by capital punishments. Thus, we find abund¬ 
ant evidence of administration of justice by Nala monarchs in 
accordance to Dharma. 

4. Military :—Nala kings were supreme commanders of 
the army personally they were leading in the battle field. King 
Bhavadattavarman is known to have occupied Nandivardhan by 
his military activities. Skandavarman is known to have.driven 
away Vakatakas from his capital Puskari and Arthapatiraja is 
believed to have fallen in the battle field while fighting out the 
enemy 37 . The Nala kings were also appointing generals and 
Sandhivigrahikas and supervising their works 38 . They were 
planning military moves. In ancient days this was one of the 
important functions of the kings. The Nala rulers are known 
to have engaged themselves in hundred battles in course of their 
long rule of 800 years and they must have enough military 
responsibilities like recruitment of military personnels and 
directing military expeditions and arming the soldiers with 
arms and ammunition, horses and elephants and making provi¬ 
sion for their subsistence. 

5. Religious :—In ancient Indian Polity the king had a 
number of religious duties to perform. In fact, in those days 
religion and state formed the two sides of the same coin. In 
Nala records there is ample evidence of active participations by 
the kings in ecclesiastic actitities. Even Kautilya says that the 
king should pay attention to the business of Gods, of heretics, 

36. El., XXVIII, pp. 12-16, Lines, 11-12. 

37. Sahu, op.cit., p. 514. 

38. Pandiapathar Grant, Podagada inscription. 

9 
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of Brahmins learned in Vedas and of sacred places as well 39 . 
Offerings to ancestors (pitrukarya) were also ceremoniously 
made. 

From the KeSaribeda plates of Arthapati 4 0 we know that he 
donated KeSelaka grcima to Durggaryya, Raviraryya, Ravidatta- 
ryya, all belonging to Kautsasa gotra. The donation seems to 
have religious connotation. Bhavadattavarman 41 donated 
Kadambagiri grcima to Matradhyaryya and to his eight sons 
while staying at “Prayag” the place blest by the favour of the 
divine Praj&pati, for the blessing of the matrimonial relations 
of the king and his Queen. Skandavarman 42 established the 
‘POdamula', i.e., a sanctury of Vi§rw and donated certain hol¬ 
dings for its maintenance, for obtaining religious merit for his 
parents and other ancestors and desiring welfare for himself. 
He also gave abundant “bhuridak$hina” and directed that the 
proceeds of the holding should be used for free feeding of the 
ascetics, poor and the destitudes in a Satra of Brahmanas. He 
had even caused the plantation of the pillar in person. Vilasa- 
tunga for the blessing of the departed soul of his son built a 
temple of Vi§hu 43 at Rajim. Bhlmasenadeva 44 granted by 
libations of water the village Kurmatala for the increase of the 
merit of his father, mother and himself. Establishment of reli¬ 
gious institutions, Viharas 45 , construction of religious edifices 
and protection of cows and Brahmanas were some of the impor¬ 
tant religious functions of the Nala monarchs. Discovery of a 
large number of sculptures of Saiva, Sakta and Vai§oava pan- 

39. Sinha, op.cit., pp., 170-179. 

40. EJ., XIX, pp. 100-104. 

41. Ibid., XIX, pp. 153-57. 

42. EL, XXI, pp. 153-158. 

43. Sukla, op.cit., p. 112. 

44. O.H.R.J., p. 102. 

45. A Vih3r or a monastic establishment has been brought to Sight by 
excavation at Maraguda. On palaeographic evidence it has been 
assigned to king Bhavada^a. 
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theons in the Nala territory further testify that image making 
and their installations were done under the royal patronage. 
This is also in conformity with the ideas embodied in the Artha- 
sastra. Religion is known to have been highly esteemed by the 
Nala rulers Violation of the (religious orders and precepts 
is believed to ibe visited by five great sins that consigns one 
in hell. 

From the discussion, it is evident that Nala kings had one¬ 
rous duties to perform and verily they were the main spring of 
government and were responsible for its smooth administration. 

The law of Primogeniture 

The law of Primogeniture was popular in the Nala kingdom. 
The eldest son generally succeeded his father to the Nala throne. 
In the event of the death of the elder son, the throne usually 
passed to the younger brother. After the death of Arthapati, 
his younger brother Skandavarman is known to have succeeded 
to the throne 46 . 

Crown Prince and the Queen 

We do not get any direct evidence of participation of the 
crown prince and the queen in the Nala administration,, but the 
probability can not be ruled out altogether. Perhaps, the crown 
prince designate was called Bhattaraka and he was allowed to 
take part in the administration during the rule of his father. 
For this probably, Arthapati was called Arthapati Bhatfaraka 
in the Rithapur Grant of his father 47 . 

From the Rithapur grant we further know that the chief 
queen was called ‘Bha$arika’. King Bhavadatfavarman while 
taking sacred dip at the confluence of Ganga and Yamuna 
with his queen Achali Bhaltarika made certain donations for 
the blessings of their matrimonial relations. From this, it is 

46. J,N.S.L, Vol. I, pp. 29 -j5, 

47. E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104; Sukla, op.cit., p. 112. 
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probable to think that the queens had some say in the Nala 
administration and particularly certain religious deeds were 
performed by the king alongwith his wife in keeping with the 
ancient Indian traditions. 

THE CIVIL SERVANTS 

The organisation of civil service is inseparable in the admini¬ 
stration of the state. Kautilya in his Arthasdstra regards 
‘am&tyas' 1 (high officials) as one of the seven essential elements 
of sovereignty 48 . According to B. P. Sinha ‘amdtya’ does not 
appear to refer to ministers alone but the whole group of high 
officers including ministers ( mantris ) 49 . In ancient polity we 
find frequent use of amatya , sachiva and mantri apparently in 
the sense of chancellor or minister 50 . From the Nala records 
we find the names of host of officers of the rank of sachiva and 
aniatyas and mantri in the hierarchy of the civil service. 

Council of Ministers 

As we have said there is no direct evidence of a Mantri 
Paris.ad in the Nala records, but there is mention of some of the 
individual ministers such as Sandhivigrahika, Sendpati, and 
Sutradhara and from this it is evident that there was some sort 
of council of ministers 51 . According to Kautilya the number 
of mantri es to be appointed should be in conformity with the 
place, time and work, but three or four mantris were preferred 6 2 . 
The strength of the Mantri Paris ad according to the Manava. 
was to be twelve, according to followers of Brihaspati sixteen, 
and according to Usanas twenty 53 . But Kautilya is in favour 
of no fixed number but according to capacity. Mantri Parted 

48. Sinha,. op.cit.,p. 51. 

49. Ibid., foot-note. 

50. Apte’s Sanskrit English dictionary, pp. 46, 427, 477. 

51. Sukla, op.cit., p. 114. 

52. Sinha, op.cit., p. 52. 

53. Ibid. 
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appears to be the highest executive body, whose duty was to 
execute the decisions arrived by the king. B. P. Sinha 54 - is of 
the opinion that the king with the Purohita and mantri consti¬ 
tuted the selection board for the recruitment of the higher civil 
servants. The council of ministers of the Nalas were also very 
probably recruiting the high officials. In the present state of 
our knowledge we do not know how many ministers were there 
in the council. 

Sandhivigrahika 

From the Pandia Pathar Charter of Bhimasenadeva 5 5 , we 
know that Akradeva was the minister of war and peace ( Sandhi- 
vigrahin). He was very probably looking into foreign affairs 
and conducting agreements with the neighbouring powers and 
the feudatories as well. According to S. C. Behera 56 he was 
resembling the foreign secretary of modern times. A verse in 
Mitrak§ar on Yajnavalkya 57 states that “ Samdhivigrahakaritu 
bhavedyastasya lekhah” i.e., the Sandhivigrahika should be the 
drafter of the copper plate grant. This instrucion, seemed to 
have been followed by the Nalas as the Pandia Pathar Grant was 
written by Sandhivigrahika Akradeva ( Likhitam sandhivigrah 
Sri Akradeveqa). This rule was also known to have been 
followed by the J^ailodbhavas, whose Parikud Grant was drafted 
by one minister in the charge of war and peace. According to 
Sukra, he should be proficient on the four principles of statecraft. 
It appears that the post of the minister of war and peace was 
very important one and probably highly qualified persons 
were appointed to this job. From the Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion 53 we know that Harisepa was the minister of war and 
peace of the emperor Samudragupta. He was also described as 

54. Ibid. 

55. O.H.R.J., VI, II-III, pp. 102, Lines 26, 27. 

56. S. C. Behera, Rise and fall of the Sailodbhavas, p. 129. 

57. Smriti, Chapter I, Vr. No. 319. 

58. S. C. Behera, op.,cit., p. 129. 

59. C.J 1., Ill, pp. 10 and 16. 
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Kumaramatya and Mahadaqdanayaka as well. He was known 
to be an erudite scholar. It is probable to think that, the Nalas 
also appointed very learned person to this post, as is evident 
from the quality of the writing of the Pandla Pathar Charter. 

Senapati 

From the Podagada stone inscription of Skandavarman 60 , 
it is known that Pritibhagavata was the general. In the epi¬ 
graph he is described as very much devoted to his master ( Priti - 
bhdgavatanevam bhdtrupriya Senbpalina), H. L. Sukla 61 , by 
wrong interpretation of the lines 13 and 14 says that Pritibha¬ 
gavata drafted the grant. In fact, as pointed out by S. N. Raj- 
guru 62 the lines in question mean that the ordinance was 
promulgated on all sides by the general. From this it is evident 
that the Nala generals were in charge of propagation of the 
royal orders and ordinances in addition to their usual military 
duty. In fact, it was very important in those days that the 
subjects should be well informed about the purpose and con¬ 
tents of royal ordinances, whose violation was visited by 
punishment. The generals apparently with their well-organised 
military hierarchy, very well propagated the royal decrees in all 
directions. 

Although the king was the head of the army, he was assisted 
by the generals i.e., commander in chief and advised by the 
minister of war and peace in military matters. The term ‘Send- 
patV is interpreted in various ways and is syncronised with some 
other military titles such as Dan^andyaka, Mahdvalddhikrita , 
Mahctprachanfa ndyaka etc. 63 However, in the Nala records 
it is very clear that the chief of the army was called Sendpati. 
Usually very faithfull persons were appointed in this august 

60. E.I., XXI, Lines 13 and 14, pp. 153-158. 

61. Sukla, op.cit., p. 115. 

62. Rajguru, op.cit., p. 96. 

63. Sukla, op.cit., p. 114; Sinha, op.cit., p. 128. 
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office 64 . He was looking in-to the day to day administration 
of the military. 

Rahasyddhikri ta 

‘Rahasyadhikrita’ appears as another high and influential 
officer of the central administration. In the Rithapur plates of 
Bhavadajtavarman 65 one ‘Chulla’ is described as Rahaseniyuk- 
tena Chullena and in the Ke£ariveda plate of Arthapati 66 , per¬ 
haps the same Chulla is described as Rahasyadhikrita (Likhitarh 
svamukhQj’hctptena rahasyUdhikritena chullena). From this it 
is evident that Rahasyadhikrita and Raheseniyukta refer to one 
and the same office. G. Ramdas 6 7 translates Rahasyadhikrita 
as private secretary and Rajguru 68 as confidential secretary. 
H. L. Sukla 6 9 speculates that Rahasyadhikrita was private 
secretary of the king as well as the head of the intelligence 
department and his view appears to be plausible in view of the 
close relation of the Rahasyadhikrita with the king. In the 
£}ailodbhava records we find the term Rdjasthdniya 7 0 who is 
very probably equivalent to the Nala Rahasyadhikrita. Accord¬ 
ing to Bhandarkar 71 , Rctjasthdniya indicates RtXjasthdna i.e., 
near place or nearness to the royalty and as such, it is probable 
that Rahasyadhikrita was the confidential secretary of the king, 
who was also looking into intelligence department as well. The 
Rahasyadhikrita was taking the oral dictation of the king while 
the later was on tour in his kingdom and later on reducing it 
to writings in proper royal records. Even they were known to 
have accompanied the Nala kings on their pilgrimage 72 . Very 

64. Sukla thinks that often the Crown prince was appointed to this 
post. Sukla, op.cit., p. 115. 

65. E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104, Line 21. 

66. Ibid, XXVIII, pp. 12-16, Lines 13 and 14. 

67. J.B.R.S., XXXIV, I, II, p, 41. 

68. Rajguru, op.cit., p. 93. 

69. Sukla, op.cit., p. 113. 

70. Behera, op.cii., p. 137. 

71. E.I , XI, p. 176. 

72. Chulla had accompanied Bhavada^avarman onto Prayag. 
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faithfuly persons were probably appointed to this post after 
careful scruitny and official like Chulla is known to have served 
for generations in the same capacity. In addition to these high 
amdtyas and officials, we find the names of some other officers 
employed in the administration. The Rithapur Grant of 
Bhavadattavarman informs us that the royal charter was engra¬ 
ved on the copper plate by Boppadeva, the son’s son of Paddo- 
padhya {Phddopddhycl putrasya putrena Boppadevena Kpatmi- 
darii) 7S . From this it is evident that the Nalas had employed a 
group of officers as royal engravers. From the Podagada stone 
inscription we know that the epigraph was composed by Malika, 
of poor intellect ( alapabuddhi) and was written by Janturadasa, 
the son of ‘Chauli’ and was engraved by ‘ViSvarupa’ the son of 
Aja ( Kalpita Maiine...aIpabuddhind-likhitarh Chauli Sutena 
bhaktyd Janturadasena Ajena visvarupena nirgunena guneisina ) 14 . 
In the Rajim stone inscription of Vilasatunga, Jalahasti’s son 
Sutradhara Durggahasti has been depicted as the engraver 75 . 
The occurrence of the names of the composer, writer and 
engravers in the Nala records indicate that there was regular 
record department consisting of the above three categories of 
officers. 

The system of maintenance of records in the Nala kingdom 
was quite in conformity with laws of Smriti and DbarmaSastra. 
The Yajnavalkya Smriti states the following basic principles of 
issuing charters in ancient India. 

Paieva tamrapatte va svamudro parichinitam 
abhilekhyatmano vamsa nhtmanam cha mahipatih 
Pratigraha Parimanam danachchedapavarnanam 
svahastakala sampanaih sasasanam karayat sthiram. lB 

73. E.I., XIX, pp. 103-106, Line 26. 

74. E.I., XXI, pp. 153-158, Lines 14, 15, 16. 

75. Rajguru, op.cit., p. 98. Hiralal Sukla thinks that Sutradhara 
Durggahasti was the head of the religious department as well, 
Sukla, op.cit., p. 116. 

76. Yajnavalkya Smriti, Ed., T. G. Sastri, (1926), p. 10, Verses 318-20. 
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Copper plate grants issued to Brahmins and others, record¬ 
ing donations were permanent legal documents as in most of 
the Nala charters they were known to have been granted till 
fhe existence of the sun, moon and the stars, to the donees, and 
as such, they were all properly documented by the composer, 
•writer and the engraver. In the Sailodbhava records, the record 
department consisted of dutaka, engraver, writer and officers in 
charge of Lanchhana of seal and heating 77 . Sometimes the 
engravers belonged to the vocational class and were given a 
certain landed property to enjoy as a reward of the royal 
service 7 8 . However, in the early Nala records they appear to 
be a separate class of civil servants. The Pandig Pathar Grant 
of the Nala king Bhlmasenadeva was known to have been 
"written by the Sandhivigrahika and engraved by Vaijasingha 
the goldsmith ( Vaguli) 1 9 . 

THE MILITARY SYSTEM 

In course of their long political career, the Nalas were 
known to have indulged in protracted warfare with the Vakata- 
kas, the Western Gangas, the PajjduvamS s, the Chalukays and 
the Sarabhapuriyas. In many a battle they have won laurels 
and even succeeded in occupying the Vgkataka capital Nandi- 
vardhan for a long time, which was made the imperial Nala 
capital by Bhavadatjavarman. In their available records we 
get the names of the Bhdta, Sendpati and Sandhivigrahika, 
which indicate that there was a well organised military system 
under the Nalas. 

There was some controversy about the interpretation of 
‘Bhcttas’ which finds mention in the KeSaribedg plates of Artha- 
pati 80 , Rithapur grant of Bhavadaftavarman 8 ’ and Podggada 

77. Behera, op.cit., p. 140. 

78. Ibid., pp. 141-42. 

79. Vr, II-III, p. 102, Lines 27-28. 

80. Line 5 —[abhata PraveSa Sarvakara Visarjitah). 

81. Line 13—( Abhata Parvesah Avahah). 
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stone inscription of Skandavarman 82 where their entry to the 
donated villages or agrahUras has been forbidden. ‘Chatas and 
BhUtas’ which find frequent mention in the contemporary 
records, are often translated as regular and irregular soldiers. 
Vogel 83 interprets them as head of Pargana. According to 
Buhler 84 chatta means irregular army. B. L. Indraji 85 thinks 
that Chclta-Bhdta stands for soldiers against robbers. The ChQta 
and Bhata were source of permanent danger to the people of 
ancient India. Yajnavalkya 88 even places the chBtas alongwith 
the thieves. In Mrichhakatika 87 the friend of the hero says 
that “even dogs would not go to a place where the chatas, cour¬ 
tesan etc. reside”. In the ^ailodbhava records Bhcltas is used 
in the sense of soldiers 88 . In the Nala records very probably 
‘Bhdta’ stands for soldiers. It is plausible to think that in the 
Nala army there were both regular and irregular soldiers of 
Bhcltas and Chatas . Of course, we do not find the reference to 
Chatas in their records. But it is very probable that they existed 
alongwith the Bhcltas. 

In the extant Nala records there is no specific mention of 
chariot, horses and elephants and their use in the warfare. 
However, in the Rithapur plates of Bhavadattavarman there is 
mention of Bh&ta alongwith horse or conveyance. ( Abhata 
PraveSahavahab) 8 9 which is translated as not to be entered by 
solidiers and horses or conveyance. The neighbouring country 
of Kalinga was famous for elephants and there is much possibi¬ 
lity that the Nala army included elephant, which formed one 
segment of Chaturdngavala. 

82. Line 8— (ApraveSyam Bhafaischedam). 

83. Vogel, Antiquities of Chanda Stale, p. 132. 

84. I A., V, p. 115. 

85. Ibid., IX, p. 175. 

86. Smriti, Ch. I, Vrs. 334-335. 

87. Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vol. I, p. 223, Line 63. 

88. S. C. Behera, op.cit., p. 128. 

89. Lines 22-23. 
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In Podsgada region i.e., ancient Pu§kari, the early capital 
of Nalas, we find a number of memorial Sail pillars, often with, 
the portrait of the deceased soliders in their full military para¬ 
phernalia 90 . From the study of these memorial pillars we 
come to know that swords, shields, bow and arrow and javelins 
were some of the war weapons of the Nala soldiers. They were 
also using head dress as is evident from the depiction of the 
Nala warriors. A short daggar of iron has been discovered by 
me amidst the ruins of Podagada hill fort together with a 
number of terracotta figures of horse riders and horses, which 
amply testify that the Nala army was well-organised and well 
equipped with weapons and war horses and elephants. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
From the epigraphic evidence we know that there was a 
perfect revenue system in the Nala kingdom. In the KeSaribeda 
charter of Arthapati 91 there is mention of ‘Sanakara visarjitab ’ 
which indicates that various types of taxes were collected by 
the Nala kings and the donated villages were declared as tax- 
free. There is similar reference to the various taxes in the 
grants of Bhavadattavarman 93 and Skandavarman 93 such as 
'hard and ‘6ulka\ ‘Kara 1 very probably meant land taxes 
and iulka indicated something like octroi duties. It appears 
that various taxes and duties were the main sources of state 
income. Kaufilya was particularly emphatic on the need of a 
full treasury. The Nalas who followed to a great extent the 
political system propounded in the Arthassastra and other 
political treaties, seemed . to have been very judicious in their 
taxation policy. According to Kaufilya 94 , the state obtains 

90. J.B.R.S., XXXIII, I-n, pp. 7-19. 

91. Lines 5 and 6. 

92. Sarva kara visarjital) in line 12, ‘Asiilkah’ in line 13, Karapravarta- 
nam in lines 14 and 15. 

93. ‘Sada kara visarjitam’, line 8. 

94. Sinha, op.cit., pp. 16-17. 
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money from its land, factories and trades. There were various 
kinds of taxes levied on private cultivators and on merchandise 
for sale etc. The state also get money from judicial fines. In 
time of emergency he prescribed that the rich could be 
forced to discharge their gains, to replenish the treasury. In fact, 
he gave great importance to full treasury by which the king could 
equip his army and keep his kingdom secure. It is probable 
that the Nalas were also collecting all these taxes enumerated 
by Kautilya, and they seemed to have a full treasury to finance 
their protracted expeditions against the Vakatakas and other 
enemies and to establish temples and viharas and satras and 
to meet other expenditure of the states. It is propounded 
by Kautilya that even in raising taxes, the tax collectors were 
not to be blood suckers, but to follow the general canons of 
public finance such as of economy, right time of collection and 
the capacity of the people to pay. In the time of emergency 
some sort of progressive taxes was levied on the rich and never 
on the poor. The taxation policy was to be so executed as not 
to injure the source i.e. people. Kaufilya prescribes censure 
and punishmennt for the officers who doubles the revenue, 
because thereby he eats into the very vitality of the country 95 . 
He believes that the king should not cause harrassment to the 
people, leading to popular resentment by heavy taxation. 
There should be provison of 'exempting commodities intended 
for marriage, sacrificial performance, worship of Gods, ceremony 
of investiture of sacred thread, goddns, any religious rite, diksa 
and other special ceremonies from payment of toll 96 . The 
Nala kings seemed to have followed very much the system of 
taxation as laid down in the Arthaiastra. We know from 
their records that they were regarding Dharma as the basis 
of fame and were establishing religious edifices profusely and 
declaring the donated villages or agraharas as tax-free. Even 
though wealth was very important, they never considered 

95. Sinha, op.cit., p. 35. 

96. Ibid. 
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it as an end by itself rather they deemed it as a means to an 
end i.e., welfare and happiness of the people. 

According to Sukra 97 ruler is called a Samanta, in whose 
kingdom without oppressing the subjects an annual revenue 
from 1 lakh upto 3 karsas is regularly realised. The Maharaja 
is he, whose income exceeds from 3 karsas upto a crore. As 
we know most of the Nala monarchs were ‘Maharajas’ and so 
we may presume, that under their rule the state revenue was 
collected to the extent of crores of rupees. The wide circulation 
of gold coins by them also testifies to the material prosperity 
of the Nala kingdom. 

Another hall mark of revenue administration is the measure¬ 
ment of land and outlining of the village boundaries. In the 

Rithapur grant of Bhavadattavarman there, is a clear picture of 
this system 98 , in the Nala kingdom. According to Artha- 
i0stra 9B the boundary of a village should be marked by tad&g a 
river, mountain and sUmuIi tree etc. The boundary of the- 
donated village “Kadambagiri” quite in conformity with the 
said Kautilyan order had been well defined in the Rithapur 
grant. “The boundaries of this village are, to the north is moun¬ 
tain, the extreme limit of the visaya, Maluka Viralca, Madhuka 
latika, Bakasamalaka with the pomegranate tree and Triman- 
dara Viraka bounded the village on other three sides” It is 
further, admonised that the encroachment of the said bounda¬ 
ries will result in the commission of five great sins. 

The same record also states that the gift village Kadambagiri 
measures ten ‘ nivarltana ’ in extent and it has garden as well 
Like ‘halo; of Gangas and Tmpircl 100 of gailodbhavas, “nivar- 
ttana” was tire standard of land measurement under the Nalas 
Like the Timpircl it is not found in classical Sanskrit or Prakrit 
literature or any other contemporary records. Perhaps, it was 

97. Sacred books of Hindus, 1923, Vol. XIII. 

98. E.L, XIX, pp. 100-104. 

99. Arthasastra of Kauplya, Ed. Shamsastry, p. 45, (1956). 

100. Behera, op.cit., p. 143. 
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the local standard of land survey of the early Nalas. From the 
Midnapur Plate 101 we come to know that “ Gocharma” a unit 
of measurement was popular in Utkal and Dandabkukti. 
Gocharma is equivalent to 150 cubits square and it is probable 
to speculate that the ‘ Nivarttana ’ of the Nala record denotes 
a unit of measurement of the same order. In the light of 
the said evidence it appears that there was systematic land 
survey and measurement in the Nala kingdom. 

LAW AND JUSTICE 

To administer law and justice and to enforce rules of con¬ 
duct is a very important task of any government. In the 
Rithapur grant of Bhavadatfavarman there is mention of “sar- 
vabada Parihinah ” 102 which indicates that the Nala had legal 
ihachinery to settle quarrels and confrontations. In the Poda- 
gada stone inscription, it is written that violation of king’s order 
is deemed as crime against the crown, for which there might 
have been capital punishment as evident from the tone of the 
statement. 

In ancient Indian Polity the king was the fountain head of 
justice and so it is plausible to think that the Nala rulers were 
the supreme judges in their realm. Other judges were usually 
appointed by them. According to Kautilya 103 the sources 
of law were Dhamaiastras, Vyavahara (judicial precedents), 
Samstha (Custom) and ny&ya (equity) and also rdja&sanas 
(royal decrees). It is the duty of the king to enforce various 
laws, derived from these sources, and whenever there is viola¬ 
tion, he, by his judgement inflicts davda or punishment. The 
legal disputes were classified into two major groups : (1) cases 
between the king or state and citizens, (2) cases between citizen 
arising out of disputes regarding property, marriage, debt, credit 
and assault etc. Kautilya further states that the court of 

101. J.R.A.S.B, XI, pp. 1-8. 

102. Line 13. 

103. Sinha, op.cit., p. 119. 
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Kantakasodhana dealt with the former cases and Dharmasthiya 
courts dealt with the later type of cases. We find reference to 
the later type of case in the said Nala record. In the opinion 
of Kautilya, judges of the Dharmasthiya courts decide cases with 
the help of witnesses, who for giving false evidences were fined. 
Disputes regarding immovable property were to be decided on 
the testimony of neighbours. Boundary disputes between villa¬ 
ges were decided by a group of persons of neighbouring five 
•villages. Judges of the Kantakasodhana courts, apart from 
punishing the criminals, had to keep strict watch over anti-soeial 
activities of persons and groups. Often torture was restored to 
extrot confession of guilt from the criminals. It is plausible 
that the Kau^ilyan system of legal administration was in vogue 
in Nala kingdom. 


RELIGIOUS POLICY 

In the Nala records there is abundant evidence of the mes¬ 
sage of Dharma and Dharmasastra and to its adherence. The 
violation of Dharma is always believed to lead one to hell and 
most of Nala records duly admonished this to the people. 

Pastivarsa sahasrapi svarge nandati bhumidab, 

Akseptd chdnumanta cha tanyeva narake vasatati 
From the Rajim stone inscription 104 it is known that Dur- 
ggahasti the writer of the grant was also a ‘Sutradhara 110 5 who 
was very probably looking into the state religious matters. King 
Skandavarman had established the ‘pndamula’ of Vi§iju at his 
capital Podagada and with abundant bhuridaksincl , he donated 
certain holdings, whose proceeds he directed to utilise in a 
‘Satra ’ for feeding the poor, destitude, ascetics and the Brahmins 
(Satvyopa bhojyam vipranam jatimam cha visesatah dinanarh 
punyatharh ) 106 . We have said elsewhere 107 that the PMamula 

104. E.I., XXVIII, 12-17, XXXIV, 233-38. 

105. Sukla, op.cit,, p. 116. 

106. £J. XXI, Line 7, pp, 153-157. 

107. See Religion Chapter. 
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of Vighu founded by him very probably refers to the establish¬ 
ment of a Vigiju Vih&ra. 

The ruins of gigantic ^akta establishment ascribable to the 
regime of Bhavadattavarman of Nala dynasty has been brought 
to light by the recent excavations in the Maraguda valley 108 . 
Inside the sanctum of a temple on the 3rd ridge of the hilly 
Trisul Vihar complex, the image of a Goddess containing an 
inscription on the pedestal, ‘Mahesvari Bhavadg’ has been 
brought to light. The issue of numerous land grants to the 
Brahmins by the Nala kings fully testify that there was a 
regular religious department in the Nala administrative set up 
to look into all the religious establishment. Sutradhara referred 
to rn the Rajim stone inscription appears to be a high religious 
official well versed in Vedas, Dharma&dstras and other religious 
matters. There is mention of ‘ Sutradhara ’ in the ‘Ath&katha’ 
and Mahdparinirvanasutta of Buddhaghosa. He is known to 
have been a highly accomplished scholar of religious philo¬ 
sophy 109 . The Nala kings very probably appointed accom¬ 
plished scholar in this post. The Sutradhara of Nala can be 
compared with the Dharmamahamatras of Asoka whose duty 
was to promote religion in the country. 

From the epigraphic evidence we know that $aivism, f^aktism 
and Vaisnavism were popular in Nala kingdom and were flouri¬ 
shing together. The religious disputes often arising between 
various creeds were probably settled by the religious 
department. 

In this age it was deemed as 1 Adharma ’ or irreligious to* 
encroach upon the gift village by avarice or greed and anger. 

Yah tcaschit vydpet dharmo ragad drohdt 
pralobhQd va gr&mekinchit pralopayet sa 
mahapalakajuktabpafichabhinna narakam vrajet 110 . 

108. Unpublished excavation Report of Maraguda. 

109. Sukla, op.cit., p. 116. 

110. Kesaribeija Plates, Lines 9 and 11. 
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The Nala Kings had high esteem for religion, whose violation 
they think consigns one in pancha pdpa of hell. The true 
spirit of their religious policy can be very well gleamed from the 
following lines of the Podagada inscription of Skandavarman. 

“Who so ever will destroy this religious institution would be 
consigned to the hell. He who will follow the right path will 
get refuge in God 111 . 

This religious ideal is also reflected in the Artha&dstra of 
Kaufilya, who says that the ultimate end of following a religious 
life as laid down in the SUstras is heaven and endless bliss 112 . 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 

From the epigraphic records of the various ruling dynasties 
of ancient India, we get names of many a territorial and 
administrative division often giving rise to much confusion and 
controversy as regards their correct interpretation and definition. 
In the Nala records we find the occurrence of rajya,. masala, 
rastra, bxuhadbhoga, bhoga, vis ay a, pura, grdma, viruka, latika 
and janapada and it is presumed that the Nala empire was 
administratively divided into those units. Their political history 
reveals that often their country was far flung and extended over 
a vast region and it is probable to think that, at that point of 
time, the Nala territory was called Samr&jya. The use of the 
glorious royal titles by the Nala kings testifies such a contention. 

Rajya 

The expression ‘Rajya’ is found in the Pandia Pathar 
Grant of Bhlmasenadeva 113 and in the Rithapur plates of 
Bhavadatfavarman 114 in a very confusing manner. Y. R. 
Gupta 115 thinks that ‘rajya' in the later case do not mean 

111. E.I., XXI, pp. 153-157, Lines 9, 10, 11. 

112. Sinha, op.cit., p. 170. 

113. O.H.R.J., VI, II-III, p. 100, Line 5, Sakala Khindarisrjhga Map,da- 
la rajya. 

114. El., XIX, p. 102, Line 20, (rajya simeti). 

115. Ibid., p. 104. 

10 
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a kingdom. It is apparently used for a division of the kingdom 
i.e., a visaya. However, to us such a view appears untenable. 
The expression 'Rajya SimetV perhaps refers to the extreme 
border of the kingdom. Such a contention is 'very well 
corroborated since the don'ated'village ‘Kadambagiri’ and even 
the find spots of the Rithapur Charter are located in the 
extreme north-west border of the Nala kingdom. In the 
Pandia Pathar grant the expression ‘sakala Khindirasringa 
mavdala rajye ’ perhaps denotes entire Khipdarisringa rUjya 
of mandala states. This view is aptly supported by the evidence 
of the Madras Museum plates 116 of the time of Narendradhavala 
which categorically states that the kingdom of Khindarisringa 
consisted of some mandalas. The high-sounding title of 
Bhlmasenadeva ‘Maharajadhiraja ParameSvara’ further corro¬ 
borates the contention as he was apparently ruling over the 
entire Khindarisringa rdjya, consisting of a number of mandalas 
i.e., feudatories. H. L. Sukla 117 thinks that manciala is the 
synomym of rajya. Such a view appears untenable and in all 
probability RSjya and mancLala are two distinct territorial units, 
the later being the part of the former, in the regime of the 
Nalas. In the context of Nala administrative units, Rcljya very 
probably stands for the Nala kingdom. 


MaVdala 

The interpretation of manfala has given rise to much 
controversy. According to S. C. Behera 118 e mandala ’ corres¬ 
ponds to the modern province. Dharmaffistra states 119 that 
mccridala is the region of province extending over 20 yojanas 
i.e. 240 km. in every direction. In fact, this term has been 
used in diverse senses in the epigraphs of the various Indian 

116. E.I., XXVIII, pp. 44-50. 

117. Sukla, op.cit., p. 118. 

118. Behera, op.cit., p. 130. 

119. LA., XXXVI, p. 350 (1907). 
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dynasties. Sometimes it is found to denote a kingdom. Dahala 
masala is described in the Malkapuram inscription 120 as 
extending over the land between the Gangs and the Narmada. 
The Sailodbhava kingdom is described in their records as a 
manctala. The eastern Chalukya kingdom was called Vengi 
mandala. At times, it also means a small unit like a district 
■as in the case of Khadimaridala in south Bengal which is 
also described as Khadivisaya 121 . Very often it denotes a still 
smaller administrative unit. Orissan inscriptions mention 
mandala in varied senses. But in the context of Nala 
administrative unit mancLala seems to have beeu used in the 
sense of a province or feudatory state. Bhimasenadeva and 
Narendradhavala were the lords of. a number of mandalas 122 : 
As evident from the Pandia Pathar character, the head of the 
mandala was called Samanta. In the Kalachuri records also 
Samantas find mention as the ruler of smaller units 123 . The 
Nala kingdom was thus, divided into a number of mandalas 
xuled by Samantas or feudatory chiefs. 

Rdstra 

The next administrative division in order, appears to have 
been Rostra, whose chief was called the ‘rastrakuta\ In the 
Pandia Pathar grant 124 we find the mention of rdstrakuta. 
D, K. Gangulli 125 thinks that rostra was a small unit, denoting 
possibly a part of the district or subdivision. So far its position 
in Nala territorial division is concerned, this view is not tenable. 
In the grant of Bhimasenadeva 126 the various division of the 
Nala kingdom has been mentioned in order. The name of the 

120. GanguII, Historical Geography and Dynastic History- of Orissa, 
p. 31. 

121. Ibid., p. 93. 

122. See Chapter IV. 

123. Mirasbi, The Kalachuris, p. 53. 

124. E.I., XXXtV, pp. 233-238, Line 8 ; O.H.R.J ., p. 101. 

125. G&nguli, op.cit., p. 20. 

126. E.I., XXXIV, pp. 360-363. 
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Rdstrakuta occurs ofter Samanta (Samanta din&m rSstrakuta 
bfuhadbhogi), So it appears that manclalas were divided into 
rastras and R3stras into BXuhadbhoga etc. In the plates of 
Indravarman there is mention of one Kurakardstra. Recently, 
a copper plate grant of a ‘Rastrakuta’ 137 discovered from 
Degaon (Tarbha) region of Bolarigir district indicates the 
inclusion of tire area in the Nala kingdom. It appears that 
Rostra was a regular administrative unit in the Nala kingdom 
below Mandalas. 

Bruhadbhoga and Bhoga 

Rostra was divided into Bruhadbhogas and Bhogas. From 
the mention of ‘Vrihadbhogi-bhogi-Pramukhdn' 1Z8 in the Nala 
epigraph it appears that ‘Bhoga' sometimes was divided into two 
units, the bigger Bhoga and the smaller ones. There is some 
discrepancy in the reading. Sircar 129 reads the expression in 
question as Vrihad-bhogi-bhogi Pramukhan and Sukla 130 
supports him. S. N. Rajguru 131 , however, reads it as simply 
Vrihadbhogi Pramukhan. In many other contemporary records 
we find the description of Bhoga, so it is probable that the 
expression refers to one unit only. 

D. K. Ganguli 13 2 puts Bhoga after Vi$aya in order of impor¬ 
tance and thinks that it denotes a subdivision of a district or 
Visaya. He cites the example of Sarsavani plates which state 
Gorjja bhoga as a part of Bharukaccha visaya. Further, accor¬ 
ding to him there is no other administrative division between 
Bhoga and villages. He did not agree with Fleet that Bhukti 
is a synonym of Bhoga, a bigger unit like that of Province and 
regards Bhukti as altogether a different type of administrative 

127. The grant is yet to be published. 

128. Pandia Pathar Grant. 

129. E.I., XXXIV, pp. 233-38. 

130. Sukla, op.cit., p. 119. 

131 . o.h.r.j., vi. n-ni, p. 101. 

132. Ganguli, op.cit., p. 19. 
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unit 133 - The learned view of Ganguli does not appear to be 
correct According to S„ C. Behera 131 “in ancient India Bhukti 
was a big administrative division in sense of a province. For the 
1st time in line 24 of the Allahabad inscription we come in con¬ 
tact with the term Bhukti, consisting of several districts”. We 
also come across this term in some charter of the fteilodbhavas 
and Malharas who ruled in Kosala and Kalinga almost con¬ 
temporaneously with the Nalas. In their records Bhoga and 
Bhukti have been used in the same sense and Behera thinks that 
they are synonymous terms indicating the same administrative 
division. In the Cuttack Museum charter 13 5 it has been des¬ 
cribed that the village Tamatada of Jayapur Visaya was situated 
in Vyaghrapura Bhukti. Thus, it is evident that Bhukti was 
divided into Visayas. This view is further testified by the fact 
that in the Sailodbhava charter only two Bhuktis have been 
mentioned while as many as ten Visayas have been des¬ 
cribed 136 . 

In the Nala records Bhoga refers to a bigger administrative 
unit and is divided into Visayas and Janapadas (Vrihadbhogi 
bhogi-Pramukhan YathQni vasino visaya j anapadan) 13 ' 1 . The 
head of the Vrihadbhogi and Bhoga were Vrihadbhoga Pramu- 
kha and Bhogi Pramukha. The size of Bhoga or Bhukti was 
like that of present revenue division headed by the Revenue 
Divisional Commissioner. 


Visaya 

Visaya finds mention in the Rithapur 138 and Kesari- 
beda 139 charters of the Nala rulers as well as in the record 


133. Ibid., p. 19f. 

134. Behera, op.cit., pp. 130-131. 

135. O.H.R.J., II, pp. 2-3 ; E.I., XXIV, pp. 148-49. 

136. Behera, op.cit., p. 131. 

137. Pan<Jia Pathar Grant, Lines 8-9. 

138. Ibid., 135, Line 7. 

139. Ibid., Line 18. 
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of Bhlmasenadeva. It is generally identified with modern 
district 140 . The chief of the Visaya was Visayapati, who can 
be compared with present District Magistrate and Collector. 
Visaya finds frequent mention in numerous Orissan inscriptions. 
It consisted of a number of Pur a, Grdma, Janapada and Vdfaka 
and Pdtaka. From the KeSaribeda plates it appear that the 
inhabitants of the Visaya had to perform certain duties to the 
district ( Visayochita seha susrusa). This was even applicable 
in case of the donated village since Maharaja Arthapati in his 
charter directed the donees to do duties pertinent to the Visaya. 

Janapada 

Peculiarly we find description of Janapada after Visaya in 
the Pandia Pathar Charter. It generally means a kingdom and 
the 16 Mahd-janapadas of Anguttara Nikaya refer to 16 great 
kingdoms. In Orissan records Janapada is described as consis¬ 
ting of Vis ay as. The Janapada of ToSala included Kafigoda 
Manfala 141 . In the Nala record however, Janapada appears 
to refer to a sort of division of the district. Very probably this 
means to a subdivision or block of present day administrative 
divisions. Behera 142 thinks that it refers to rural areas. 

Pura 

In the Podagada stone inscription 143 there is mention of 
certain Pura, which the king Skandavarman donated for the 
maintenance of the ‘Padamula’ of Vi§fiu and a Satra. Pura 
generally denotes a city or a town. Kielhorn suggests that it 
might have been some establishment set up for Brahmins 144 . 
It appears in certain inscriptions to have special reference to an 
agrdhclra possessed by temples and Brahmins, Pura is also 

140. Altekar, Vakatakas, pp. 300-301. 

141. Ganguli, op.cit., p. 43. 

142. Behera, op.cit., p. 132. 

143. Line 6. 

144. Rajguru, op.cit., p. 86. 
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thought to be the synonym of Nagara or a city. According to 
S. C. Behera 145 Pur a means urban area. In the Hathigiimpha 
inscription 146 of Kharavela there is mention of ‘poro and 
Janapadc? which are translated as urban and rural areas. In 
Sailodbhava grants the king used to command the inhabitants 
of town and villages ( Purogadi janapadamcha) 1 * 7 . In the 
Nivina grant 148 we find the expression ‘ Brahmarjapuragodi 
Vaisaifca janapad&n' which means the Brahmin town dewellers 
and the Vaisaika country dwellers. The Pur a of Nala record 
appears to refer to a city or town or to urdan settlements. 

Grdma-Pcltaka-Viraka Latikd 

Grama in general sense means a village. However, there 
is no unanimity amongst scholars with regard to its composition, 
definition and position in the state division of units. S. C. 
Behera 149 believes that a ‘Pataka’ consists of gramas while 
Hemachandra 150 says that ‘Pataka’ means apart of village. 
In fact, there is a lot of confusion with regard to Grama , 
pataka and Vataka. According to Sukracharya 151 “a Grama 
is that piece of land whose area is a Krosa ”. In the light of 
the evidence of the Nala charters it appears that Grama refers 
to a village and often it consisted of certain other lower units 
such as Viraka and Latika etc. From the Nala epigraphs 152 
we know the names of three Gramas viz. ICe£eleka, Kadambagiri 
and Kurmatala. The former two Gramas have been identified 
with KeSaribeda at present a village of Koraput district, Orissa 
and with the modern Kalamba of Yeotmal district of Maharastra 

145. Behera, op.cit., p. 132. 

146. E.I., XX, p. 79. 

147. Behera, op.cit,, p. 132. 

148. A./., XXI, pp. 40-41. 

149. Behera, op.cit., p. 131. 

150. Ganguli, op.cit., p. 20. 

151. Sacred books of the Hindus, 1973, Vol. XIII, p. 25, 

152. Kesaribeda Plates, Rithapur Charter and Pandia Pathar Grant. 
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respectively. The later one has not been identified as yet. 
We have surveyed the modern village of Ke^aribeda where 
even to-day old vestiges alongwith old tanks nearby is found 
in the vicinity of the find spot of the plate. Interestingly, all 
around the ruined village complex within a radius of 4/5 km. 
there are a few small villages with ancient remains. It appears 
that KeSaribeda Gr&ma of the grant consisted of a group of 
smaller rural settlements or suburbs. The donated village 
‘Kalamba’ measured ten nivarttana in extent. If we are to 
believe Sukracharya, ten nivarttana may be said to have extended 
approximately over 5/6 km. The donated villages were made 
tax-free and ‘abhatapravesa’. Grdrnas of Nala kingdom are 
known to have gardens and orchards of tamarind and pome¬ 
granate trees. The existence of old tanks at Kesaribedg 
indicates that each village had tanks and ponds as well. 

The head of the Grdma was perhaps called ‘Mahattar'. 
It finds mention in the grant of Bhavadattavarman ( Brahmana 
Purogan Samahatty ) 184 . According to Sukla 156 , Mahattar 
means the head of the village. Mahattar was perhaps looking 
after the administration of the village. According to Kautilya 156 
the villages by co-operative effort built and managed ‘dramas], 
Sattras, Prara and assembly halls. They also repair and 
construct tanks and lakes. As a favour the administration 
used to offer tax remission to co-operative villages. Disputes 
between villages were settled by the elders of 5/10 villages. 
Corporate care for the defence of the Grdma appears to have 
been recommended. The village elders were made responsible 
to look after the property of bereaved minors and that of the 
Gods and were expected to improve the assets. Gramas were 
to be grown and to be settled according to plan. Construction 
of new villages either on new sites or old ruins was one of the 

153. Ibid. 

154. E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104. 

155. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 129-30. 

156. Sinha, op.cit., pp. 14-15. 
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principles of rural development scheme. It appears that the 
Kaufilyan system of village administration occupies an outstand¬ 
ing and cardinal position in ancient state craft and polity. 

The village community consisted of Brahmanas, Vaigaikas, 
merchants, barbers, washermen, blacksmith, weavers, musicians, 
gardeners and reciters. Various communities were inhabiting 
the difierent parts of the village. They were rendering mutual 
service to each other. 

According to Kautilya 157 ‘ Gopa’ or village accountant was 
in charge of five or ten viilages. He had to prepare a complete 
census of men and resources, including cultivable and unculti¬ 
vated lanes, gardens, temples, pilgrims, drinking water, pasture, 
gardens and roads. He had also a register of gifts, sale, 
charities, remission of taxes and loans etc. He was also to 
compile census list of dwelling houses and families under various 
specified heads. In Nala records we find echos of most of 
these noted aspects of village life. 

Pataka 

Often in the contemporary records we find menton of 
‘Pataka’ which is variedly interpreted. S. C. Behera 158 writes 
that there • were a few Grdmas in each Pataka. D. K. 
Ganguli 15 9 states that ‘Pataka’ was a town. To us it appears 
that ‘Pataka’ stands for a smaller town in between Visaya- and 
Grama in a Janapada (i.e. rural area and was perhaps similar 
to the unit administered by a ‘Gopa’ of Kautilya). In the 
context of Nala village system this view appears quite sound 
and plausible. In the Pandia Pathar Grant there- is reference 
to ‘Kamandala pata’ which appears to stand for Kamandela 
Pdtaka. In the grant the king is said to have ordered to the 
Brahmaqas of the Pdtaka and other officers. Rajguru 160 

157. Ibid., p. 69. 

158. S. C. Behera, op.cit., p. 131. 

159. Ganguli, op.cit., p. 68. Often it is believed _to be a part of Grama. 

160. O.H.R.J., VI, II-III, pp. 100-102, Lines 8 and 10. 
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takes Kamandela Pata as a village. His opinion appears to- 
be untenable in the light of the internal evidence of the same 
grant. The donated village Kurmatala is described as a Grama, 
whereas Kumandela Pata, where from the king orders to the 
Samantas, rdstrakutas and other officer about the donation of 
the grant appears to be a * Pataka' (i.e, some kind of a town in 
rural area and where the said officers had assembled on the 
occasion of the royal visit, and donation of the grant). 
In the Rithapur grant we find reference to Palasa Padraka. 
Padraka perhaps refers to Pataka. 

Viraka and Latika 

In the Rithapur grant of Bhavadattavarman 161 there is 
mention of Maluka Viraka, Madhuka latika, Baka Samalaka 
and Trimandara viraka as surrounding settlements of the dona¬ 
ted village Kadam bagiri. They seemed to have been used in 
the sense of smaller village settlements. Bakasamalaka appears 
to be a village in one side, as there is no suffix in this name. 
However, in case of Maluka Viraka, Trimandara Viraka and 
Madhuka latika, ‘Viraka and LatikW appears to have been used 
in the sense of suffix, denoting some sort of smaller village 
settlements, apparently suburbs of a Grdma. This is the view 
of Y. R. Gupte as well, who has edited the charter. Thus, it 
evident that a village of the Nala kingdom often consisted of 
Virakas and Latikds, i.e. suburbs like the present villages. 
VdtaJca which literally means a garden is often identified with 
a Grama. In Orissan records it finds frequent mention. 162 
Vdtaka might have been identical with the Viraka of the Nala 
kingdom and as such it seems to have meant some sort of 
smaller village settlement. 

From the foregoing discussion it is very clear that the Nala 
empire was spilt up into numerous administrative divisions, 
headed by a host of graded officers with a sound system of 

161. E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104. 

162. E.I., XXX, p. 41; XXVII, p. 35. 
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administration. The village administration, which is an impor¬ 
tant feature of early Indian Polity, was well-defined and well 
organised in the Nala regime. The excellent system of admini¬ 
stration laid down by the Nalas resulted in manifold develop¬ 
ments and material prosperity of the kingdom. Interestingly, 
most of the administrative divisions discussed are found in 
the Pandia Pathar charter of Bhimasenadeva in order of 
importance. 

( ‘Sakala Khindarisringa man cl ala rSjye 
Paramamah e&varo matapitrupadanudhyat 
Nalodvahsedbhava Kulakamalanka 
dhar&bhuto Mah&rdjQdhirdja Parameivara &ri 
Bhimasenadevab Kusali, Kamandela-pdtta br&hmana 
puna Sdmantcldinam rastrakuta bruhadbhogi-bhogi 
Pramukha, Yathanivasino ViSaya Janapaddn 
Samadisati” 163 . 


FEUDALISM 

In the records of the Nalas and their contemporaries we 
find reference to Samantas and feudatories. There is no precise 
mention of any specific subordinate chief of the early Nala 
rulers in their epigraphs. Nevertheless their vast territorial 
extent amply suggest that they had a host of feudatories under 
them. Bhavadattavarman and Skandavarman had conquered 
extensive territories between the river Wainganga and the upper 
Mahanadi. In this part, a number of petty ruling families 
were known to have been reigning. It is probable that Parvad- 
tadvarakas and the kings of the Rajarsitulyakula and even the 
fWabhapuriyas, in the beginning of their career were under the 
political influence of the Nalas and perhaps thrived under their 
political protection 164 . The territory of Rajarsitulyakula was 

163. E.I., XXXIV, pp. 233-38 ; VI, II-III, pp. 100-101, 

Lines 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

164. See Chapter IV. 
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known to have been annexed to the Nala empire during the 
time of Skandavarman 165 . A group of Manual a states such 
as Chakrakota Marital a, Bhramarakota MancLala, Khitydari- 
sringa Mandala and Kamala Manual a etc. were known to have 
been existed in Bastar, Raipur, Koraput, Kalahandi and Ganjam 
regions over which the Nala had their great sway. It is plausi¬ 
ble to presume that they were subordinate to the Nalas. In 
fact, in the inscription of Bhimasenadeva 166 we find definite 
evidence that he was a ‘great Sdmatachakra’ being the overlord 
of a host of Sdmantas i e„ feudatories. His successor Narendra- 
dhavala was the overlord of the Naga R&naka Ghonghaka 167 . 

The Mandala system appears to have been feudalistic in 
nature. In the Sdnti Farva of Mahabhdrata 16 8 , it is stated that 
the victor should instal on the throne of the vanquished ruler 
either his son, his brother or any other near relation. This 
idea is being upheld by other fe&stras and PurQftas 169 . 
According to Kautilya 170 the victorious king should not acquire 
the kingdom, offsprings and wife of others, rather he should put 
on the throne of the conquered and deceased chief either his 
son or other relation. In the ancient days the king and the 
conquerors were mostly known to have followed the instructive 
ethics of the $3 stras and it is probable that the Nalas also 
followed this, as is evident from the existence of a number of 
Maiydala states in their empire. 

The feudatories used to rule in their territories as semi¬ 
independent chiefs and they were rendering certain services, 
military and administrative and were paying tributes and taxes 
as well to the sovereign power. Often, they were known to 

165. Ibid. 

166. O.H.R.J., VI, pp. 100-102. ( Anuranjita-a-sesa Samanta Chakra), 
Line 4. 

167. Ibid., p. 99. 

168. Vrs. 36, 45, 46. 

169. Vknudharmasutra, Agnipurdna ctc. 

170. ArlhaSastra 7,16. 
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have issued grants with due permission from and reference to 
their overlords' 7l . Very probably, Samantas were not issuing 
coins and currency by themsevles as they did not enjoy sovereign 
authority. In the military expeditions of their overlord, they 
were participating with soldiers and resources. In fact, this 
system was in vogue in our country till the arrival of Europeans. 
Myriads of instances are there about the devotion of these 
rulers to their kings. Disregard to the commands of the over- 
lords was resulting in confiscation of their territories. On 
certain specific occassions like the coronation and other ceremo¬ 
nies, the feudatories used to congregate in the royal court with 
presentations. In case of royal visit and on the occassion of 
donation of land grants and other religious endowments, they 
were also assembling and hearing to the commands of the king. 
In the Jirijinga Grant of Indravarman 172 , it is stated that the 
foot of the king was dazzling with the radiated light of the gems 
of the Samantas of the world, who with their swords in hand 
were paying homage at his feet. A similar instance is recorded 
in the charter of Bhimasenadeva 17 3 , where it is stated that he 
was bestowed with great power and ability to control the infinite 
SSmanla Cha/cr.as, who worshipped at his feet ( CharatiaJcamal 
ftrddhan&bhya...anuranjita a Sesa Sdmantachakra). 

The feudatories were allowed to enjoy their fiefs in hereditary 
succession, so long they were devoted to their masters and paid 
their dues. The Parvatadvarakas were probably ruling in 
Kantara region under the protection of Nalas as their feudato¬ 
ries. The Nagavamsi kings were subordinate to Narendradha- 
vala. All these kings, ruled in hereditary succession. 

Feudalism appears to have given protection to Brahmanism as 
is evident from the multitude of land grants donated to Brahmins 

171. This principle is not always followed. Vinitatunga, the feudatory of 
Bhaumas issued a grant without referring to his overlord. 

172. J.A.H.RS., Ill, p. 49. 

173. O.H.R.J., VI, II-III, pp. 99-102. 
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and religious institutions, which in its turn precipitated the 
process of Aryanisation in this part of indigenous kingdom. 

CITIES AND TOWNS 

Epigraphic and archaeological sources refer to the existence 
of a number of flourishing cities and towns under the rule of 
the Nalas. Puskari, the originel Nala capital was a strong city 
of great antiquity and busy centre of political and cultural 
activities. Bhavadaftavarman was known to have shifted his 
seat of administration to Nandivardhan. Archaeological exca¬ 
vations have revealed the existence of an extensive city on the 
Zonk valley. During the rule of the latter Nalas, Bhimapura 
flourished as the capital city. The various source materials 
give us a fair idea of the prosperous and exuberant city life 
under, the benign rule of the Nalas. They have all been, now, 
succumbed into primeval jungle and marshes and have been 
ruthlessly consigned to the limbo and dustbin of passing time. 
The extent vestiges are the only mute but eloquent testimony 
to the one time civilised and cultured life of those cities. My 
discussion on administration will not be complete without 
reference to these cities, towns, citadels and strongholds the 
remains of which are still found scattered extensively. 

Puskari 

The Kesarlbeda charter of Arthapati and the Podagada 
rock inscription of Skandavarman have been issued from 
Puskari. The later epigraph is still lying on the Podagada 
hill. N. K. Sahu 174 has satisfactorily identified Puskari with 
modern Podagada and we agree with him. In his own 
words “Podagada literally means a burnt fort and the very name 
suggests the destruction of the place, apparently at the hands 
of the enemies. The surrounding of the rock on which the 
inscription is engraved, though thickly wooded, presents the 

174. N. K, Sahu, op.cit,, p. 507. 
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ruins of an old township with scattered pieces of sculptures, a 
group of satl stones, broken temples and old tanks conveying 
the impression that Podagada, now forton and desolate was a 
very prosperous and populated town in the past”. In the 
■inscription, there is reference that Skandavarman had restored 
and repopulated the desertod town Pu§kari, apparently some¬ 
time after its inundation by the enemies 175 , i.e., Vakafakas. 
The suggestion of H. L. Sulda 176 , that the village ‘Phusgudi’ 
.located in Bijapur Tahasil of Bastar district, near the border 
of Andhra Pradesh is the corrupt form of Puskari and it 
represents the Nala capital city is unacceptable, as his view is 
without any solid basis. 

Podagada is located at a distance of 23 km. from, Umarkot 
(via Dhodra) and diametrically from Umarkot at a distance 
of 12 km. to its south. Podagada constitutes a part of the 
revenue village Bhandariguda. Previously, it was in Umarkot 
taluq 117 , but at present it is the part of Dabugaon Tahasil, which 
in Nawarangpur sub-division of Koraput district. The ancient 
township was located on the left bank of the rivulet ‘Singari’ 
joins the river Bhanskel near Nandapur. In its heydays, the 
city seemed to have stretched over the twin river valleys Singari 
and Nangi as is evident from the traces of ruins spreading over 
this part. Nangi flows 6 1cm. to the north of Podagada and 
joins the Bhanskel near Dhodra. Both the perenninl rivulets 
have originated from the hilly and forest region of Podagada 
plateau (2,000 feet height). The Podagada hill containing the 

175. See Chapter IV. 

176. Sukla, op.cit.,pp. 107-108. 

177. In all previous works, wrongly it has been stated that Podagada 
is located in Umarkot Tehsil. Furthermore, Podagoda is not a 
village. It is a part of the revenue village Bhandariguda. The 
hill-fort proper is called Podagada and it is at the centre of 
Bhandariguda. Ancientrelics are found scattered all around the 
hill fort and the revenue village Bhandariguda represents the 
ancient city of Puskari. This information is being gathered by 
personal exploration of the locality. 
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ruins of the fort and the rock inscription rises to a height of 
3043 feet. The highest peak of the mountain is 19°36' and the 
range extends from 82°E to 82°16'. Bhandarigudg village 
is located in 19°33'N and 84°14'S, 178 . The hill fort with its 
strategic location resembles to a great extent to the Yadava 
hill fort ofDevagiri (Daulatabad), 

The antiquity of Podagada (Bhandariguda) i.e. ancient 
PuSkari goes to remote antiquity. According to G. Ramdas 179 , 
Pu§kari is indentical with the famous Puskara tirtha of 
MahftbhUrata, where it is stated that “all places of pilgrimage 
are pious in Kritayuga but ‘Pufkari’ is sacred in Treta age. 
This place was said to have been surrounded with a fort and 
a mountain existed nearby containing dimonds. Ramdas 
believes that Podagada contains all these and so it is identical 
with Puskari 18 °. He further suggests that the capital of 
Puranic Nisadha was Vidura (Vaidurya) and it is synonymous 
with Puskara. If the suggestion of the learned scholar is to be 
accepted then the antiquity of place goes back to great antiquity. 

In the Purartas 181 it is stated that' Sisuka was the king of 
Pnrika, In a very confusing manner he is mentioned together 
with the Naga rulers of Vidisa and the early Vakatakas. Some 
scholars 182 hold that Purika was the Vakataka capital. This 
view is not tenable since in the Puranas ‘Chaqaka’ has been 
mentioned as Vakataka capital. Ramdas 183 suggests that 

178. Indian Atlas Sheet No. 63. 

179. J.B.R.S., XXXHI, I-II, pp- 7-19. 

180. Many scholars do not agree with him. I.O., I, pp. 107-8. How¬ 
ever, to us the argument of Ramdas appears quite plausible. The 
rich antiquities and beautiful location of Podagada in a Kaleodo- 
scopic jungle ambience in the midst of wonderful landscape, lead 
support to such a contention. Tlrthas were usually located in such 
places. The establishment of the foot print of Visnu and of a 
feeding house for all kinds of tramps by Skandavarman in Pu$kari 
further lend support that it was a place of pilgrimage. 

181. Pargiter, Pur ana Text of the Dynasties of Kali age, p. 5. 

182. See Chapter IV. 

183. J.B.R.S., XXXHI, I-II, p. 19. 
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Purika is the vernacular form of Puskari and so they are 
synonymous. In fact the contemporaneity of the origin of 
Vakafakas and Nalas with same Saivaite affinity and having 
used similar phraseology in their records, indicates that they 
flourished in the same region i.e., south of Vindhya and ruled 
from Chapaka and Purika, respectively. It is very prohable 
that Purika stands for Pu§kari, where Sisuka, the Nala king 
was the ruler, in the beginning of the 4th century A.D. 

Rrishamacharlu 184 , who visited Podagada tract and 
discovered the rock inscription in the spring of 1922, describing 
the vast archaeological wealth of this area states* that “the 
provenance (of the epigraph) has been described at some length 
only with a view to indicate the extent of decadence that has 
come over a country, which judging from its few known inscrip¬ 
tions and monuments, once enjoyed a civilised and cultured 
life in the early centuries of the Christian era”. G. Ramdas 185 , 
who visited the area in 1943 remark that “in almost all or in 
the vicinity of every villape in this pargancl (Podagada area) 
are found the vestiges of ancient civilisation that was rampant 
here in the obscure antiquity”. 

I visited this area in the summer of 1985 with one of my 
colleagues and made a systematic exploration and study of the 
extant antiquities and relics, which impress us beyond any 
doubt that PuSkari was a big flourishing city extending over 
the valleys of the twin rivulets Nangi and Singari in the 
Podagada plateau. We describe here some of the monuments 
and relics at length. 

The formidable stronghold, as gleamed from the ruins was 
located on the hill and is presently called Podagada i.e., a 
burnt fort suggesting its destruction by fire and sword of the 
enemies. The entrance or Sithhadvara to the fort was from 
the southern side, where we find brick bats and fragments of 
stone and burnt brick pillars and door jambs. The bricks 

184. E.J., XXI, p. 153. 

185. XXXIII, I-H, p. 8. 

II 
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measure 8X4x2" and the door jamb contains floral designs. 
A flight of steps leads to the stone slab containing the 
promulgation of Skandavarman at a height of about 40 feet 
from the ground level. Here also we find remnants of an 
elaborate and massive gate-way. Ramdas thinks that the colossal 
stone pillar supported an arch. Remnants of only one pillar 
is found and the local people say that elephants were tied to 
it in remote antiquity. The design of the pillar however, 
suggests that instead of arches the pillars supported a corbelled 
gate-way. Here was the 2nd gate-way to the fort proper. Probably 
a temple was located here as well, as is evident from the pillar 
inscription and the ruins of the place. Another set of stair 
case spreads on to a height of 20 feet up to a flat surface, 
where traces of pottery, brickbats, floors and tiles are visible 
indicating the existence of some residential complex. From 
this plain ground a flight of steps now in utter ruins runs to 
the east down to the valley, where there were wells and source 
of water. To its west and north there is another extensive flat 
surface with ruins of pottery, tile, rammed floor, brick and rubble 
wall. In one corner there exists an iron sword together with 
a few other iron implements such as nails, small trident and 
hooks and at present they are worshipped by the local folk. 
In the north and west the flat rock surface ends in precipitous 
fall. Perhaps a stone rubble wall had been constructed on 
these sides and the broken brick walls represent the remnants 
of the fort palace complex. The pattern of this hill stronghold 
was very much alike to the Yadava fort of Daulatabad. From 
this place one can have a clear view of the surrounding area 
for miles. Even now old vestiges may be seen spreading over 
the dales, giving the impression of the one time bustling Puskari 
city. A moat was encircling the whole formidable fortication 
the traces of which is distinctly visible even now and was being 
connected with the Singari flowing nearby. A pond exists 
near the southern entrance to the fort. In the north, beyond 
the moat another mountain is there, which was very probably 
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used as the watch tower. At present at the foot of this hill 
stone sculptures of Bhairava, Hanumana, Uma-maheSvara and 
Gaxjesa were lying in a thatched cottage together with a heap 
of broken terracottas of horses, elephants and horse riders and 
various divinities. 

To the east of Podagada hill on the valley of the rivulet 
that connects the moat and the river Singari near the present 
village of Bhandarigudg we find extensive ruins of a township 
in the shape of pottery, brick bats, broken pieces of terracottas 
and wax bangles, tiles terracotta balls, beads of clay and semipre¬ 
cious stone. The depressions running in straight lines amidst 
the ruins suggest the existence of road and streets. 

To the west, not very far from the fortification, a broken 
brick temple near two ancient tanks 186 may be seen. Krisna- 
macharlu 187 identifies the temple as a i&va Shrine. The roof 
has fallen and the walls and entrance have dilapidated and the 
entire complex is in utter ruin. To us it appeared that originally 
the temple was two-chambered. From the study of the extent 
sculptures in its vicinity, it is probable to think that it was a 
&va temple. It was originally built on a brick and stone 
platform as evident from its ruins. At present in the sanctum 
we find a Bhairava image and a lingam alongwith a Vri§abha. 
In front of the temple, the figures of Vrisabha, GapeSa, worship¬ 
per couples, memorial Sati pillars are found. In one of the 
later pillars, a warrior riding a horse and piercing a wild 
animal with a long spear has been depicted. 

To the north of this place at a distance of 1 km. we find 
another group of memorial pillars. Apart from these antiquities 
we find here pottery, brickbats, terracotta figures and balls, 
broken pieces of tile, beads of semi-precious stones and clay, 

186. Previous explorers have noticed only one tank. But in fact there 
are two, one behind the temple and still bigger one to its left. 
The appearance of both the tanks is archaic and may be suitably 
assigned to the time of the temple itself. 

187. E.L, XXIV, p. 153. 
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terracotta bangles, stone missiles and traces of houses, Vihara 
and places in profusion. 

These archaeological evidence are duly corroborated by 
epigraphic references. The Podagada stone inscription of 
Skandavarman which is still standing on the hill fort in solitary 
splendour, speaks in laudable term that the king had restored 
and repopulated the city, apparently he seemed to have adorned 
the city with palatial buildings and residential sectors and 
fortification. The epigraph also states that he established the 
Padamula of ViSfiu, which very probably indicates a Vihara of 
Visnu 188 to which a satra was also attached. In other Nala 
records we find reference to gardens and it is probable that 
Puskari was also adorned with gardens and orchards. 

With the exuberance of religious institutions, satras, residen¬ 
tial sectors, palaces and fortification, PuSkari appears to have 
been a bustling city of oppulence as the seat of administration 
of the glorious Nala dynasty. 

Nandivardhan 

Originally Nandivardhan was the capital of the Vakatakas. 
The Nala under the hegemony of Bhavadattavarman occupied 
Nandivardhan and made it for sometime their seat of political 
activities as is evident from the issue of Rithapur Grant from 
this place. The name of Nandivardhan finds mention in a 
number of other contemporary and near contemporary records 
such as Pupa Plates of Prabhabavati Gupta, Jamba and Velore 
grants of Pravarasena-II, Deoli inscription of Krisna-III and 

188. Padamula founded by Skandavarman is often described as a 
sanctuary. However, to us it appears to have been a Vijnuvihara, 
to Which a satra was also attached. Ramdas noticed a “foot¬ 
print 12" long in the vicinity and believes that it represents the 
Padamula of Vispu of the epigraph. In many viharas we find the 
emblem of foot-print and there is no wonder that this foot-print 
belongs to a Vihara. At Rarilpur Jharial even today we find many 
such foot-prints. 
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Nagardhan charter of Svamiraja 189 . There is no unanimity 
amongst scholars about the identification of NandiVardhan. 
Hiralal 190 identifies Nandivardhan with Nagardhan or Nandar- 
dhan, located at a distance of 28 miles north of Nagpur and 
Mirashi 191 supports him. B. V. Krisnarao 193 thinks that 
Nandagaon on the river Sivanath represents Nandivardhan. 
N. K. Sahu 193 is inclined to identify this place with Nandapur, 
34 miles north of Nagpur. Y. R. Gupte 194 who edited the 
Rithapur grant believes that. Nandivardhan of the grant is 
identical with Nandur situated in the Yeotmal district of 
Maharastra, which according to him was a wood camping 
ground. 

In the present state of our knowledge we can not say for 
certain which place represents Nandivardhan of the Nala record. 
It is probable to think that it was the same capital city of the 
Vakalakas located somewhere near Nagpur, which for sometime 
became the Nala capital. 


Jumlagarh and Mardgudd area of the Zonk valley 

Explorations and excavations have brought to light the ruins 
of an extensive township with a formidable fortification, Vihclras, 
Court hall, Palaces and residential sectors on the Zonk valley 
in Maragudg area 195 . On the pedestal of a Sakta deity we 
find the mention of “Mahesvri Bhavada”, which according to 
the excavator refers to the family deity of Nala king Bhavadajta- 
varman. The Nalas being driven out from Puskari established 
themselves on the Zonk valley and we are inclined to identify 
this place as the capital city of the later group of Nalas known 

189. Sukla, op.cit., p. 106. 

190. J.B.O.R.S., XIXI, p. 182; XVII, p. 58. 

191. E.I., XIX, p. 103. 

192. Krisnarao, Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 659. 

193. Sahu, op.cit., p. 508. 

194. E.I., XIX, p. 104. 

195. Unpublished Excavation report of Maragudd valley. 
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from the coins and Rajim epigraph 196 . The Rajim area i.e. 
Bindranayagada Tahasil of Raipur district and the north¬ 
western part of Kalahandi district i.e., the Zonk valley area was 
a Manual a state called Kamalamapdala in early times 197 , and 
was part of the Nala empire. This Maraguda valley very 
probably represents the ruins of the capital city of south Kosala 
referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang 19 8 . From the 
account of the Chinese traveller it appears that this ancient city 
was 40 li i.e. 10 km. in circuit 19 , 9 and was a prosperous town. 
In fact the vast ruins spreading over some 10 km. have been 
brought to light by recent archaeological excavations and explo¬ 
rations by the eminent archaeologist and historian N. K. Sahu 
and we are inclined to identify this Maraguda valley as the 
capital city of Kosala over which Nalas were ruling on the eve 
of the visit of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Bhlmapura 

Bhlmapura was the capital town of the later Nalas. The 
Pandia Pathar Charter of Maharajadhiraja Bhrmasenadeva 200 
has been issued from this place. It is very probable that the 
capital city was named after him. S. N. Rajguru 201 identifies 
Bhlmapura with the present Bhlmanagara located amidst hills 
and jungles in the Ganjam district of Orissa. This place has 
been shown in the sheet No. 74A/11 of the Survey of India. 
The identification of Rajguru appears quite convincing. 

OTHER TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

Apart from these capital cities we find reference to a number 
of other towns and places in the available Nala records. 

196. See Chapters 1 and 4. 

197. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 102-103. 

198. See Chapter IV. 

199. Watter II, p. 200. 

200. O.H.RJ., Vcl. VI, Pts. H-III, pp. 97-102. 

201. Ibid. 
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Pray&g 

Prayag finds mention in the Rithapur charter of Bhava- 
daftavarman where it is stated that while staying at Prayag 
the place blest by the favour of the divine Prajdpati, at the 
confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna, the king made the 
donation of Kadambagiri grdma for the blessing of their 
matrimonial relations. “Bhagavatah prajdpatihiprasdda siddha 
Kshetre Gangd-Yamund-Yosaivedvaye Prayaga sthite ” 202 . 
King Bhavada^tavarman was known to have visited Prayag 
apparently on pilgrimage after his victorious conquest and 
occupation of Nandivardhan, the imperial Vakataka capital. 
Prayag has been identified with the present Prayag in 
Allahabad. From this record it is evident that in the 5th 
century A.D. Prayag was popular as a sacred place. The 
sanctity, of this place is well attested by the Ramayaqa, the 
Mahabharata, and the Surya Purana etc. and many other 
indigenous literature. 

Some scholars on the basis of this allusion to Prayag in the 
Nala record think that Nala territory extended up to Prayag. 
Such a contention is untenable 303 . 

Kadambagiri Grama 

In the same record this village Kadambagiri finds mention 
which the king Bhavadattavarman donated to Matradhyaryya 
and his eight sons belonging to Pardsara gotra. Y. R. Gupte 204 
identifies this place with the present village Kalamba in the 
Yeotmal district of Maharastra. 

Keieleka Grama 

Keseleka Grdma was donated by Maharaja Arthapati to- 
Dnrggaryya, Raviraryya and Ravidattaryya. This village has 

202 E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104, Lines 4, 5 . 

203. See Chapter IV. 

204. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 102. 
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been very satisfactorily identified with the present Ke^aribeda 
village of Umarkot Tahasil in Koraput district of Orissa 203 . 

It is located at a distance of 25 km. to the north-west of 
Pu?kari i.e. Podagafia near the source of river Tel. In search 
of Nala relics we visited this place in the summer of 1985. 
The find spot of KeSaribeda charter and its vicinity is full of ruins. 
G. Ramdas 206 who visited the site in 1944 reports the existence 
of 5 mounds of rubble and pieces of bricks and a tank of 
100 yards square. However, we notice, at present three mounds 
containing pottery, brickbats, pieces of terracotta bangles and 
stone pieces. Every year this place is being cleared more and 
more for cultivation. The present township has grown up 
allround the ruined village complex. The tank with its archaic 
look, still exists giving the precise impression to a visitor of its 
contemporaneity with the charter. There is a village called 
Andhri very near to this spot, which very probably retains the 
memory of Arthapati, who donated the village. 

G. Ramdas 2 07 made a trial excavation in one of the mounds 
and exposed a room 8"’x4 / rectangular and built of walls 
2 feet thick of bricks (18x8x2). The extent walls measures 
about 2'6". Floor paved with bricks was also brought to light. 
Inside the structure was found a beautifully carved ViSfiu image. 
Another mound near the tank yielded a room with walls 2' 
high. We in course of our exploration in this locality noticed 
two more ponds and many sculptures of Vi§fiu and Siva, now 
enshrined in small new temples. Their looks impress us that they 
belong to the same age as that of the copper grant. The ruins 
spreading over quite a big area with tanks indicate that KeSari- 
beda was a small town having temples and residential sectors. 

Paldsa Pddraka 

This place is described in the Rithapur Plates 208 in connec- 

205. J.B.R.S., XXXIII, I-II, pp. 7-19. 

206. Ibid. 

207. Ibid. 

208. E.I., XIX, pp. 100-104, Lines 13 and 14. 
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tion with the boundary of the donated village. It appears to 
have been a neighbouring village of Kadambagiri Grdma. 

In the same charter in same context Maluka Viraka, 
Madhukalatika, Bakasamalaks and Trivandaviraka have also 
been narrated. Bakasamalaka appears to have been another 
neighbouring village and the rest places appear to have been 
suburbs of Kadambagiri 209 . These places have not been 
identified so far. 

Kurmatald Grama 

This village is referred in the Pandia Pathar charter of 
Bhlmasenadeva 210 , which he donated to Yajni Bhafta, 
Adityadeva and Agnisvami. It has not been identified so far. 

Katnandela Pata 

Kamandela Pata was the place whereform king Bhimasena- 
deva ordered to his host of officers about the donation of 
Kurmatala grama. H. L. Sukla 311 believes that, the former 
place was a Vi?aya or district of which Bhlmapura was a part 
Such a view is untenable as we have shown 212 that Kamandela- 
pa{a was in fact a * Pataka'. pataka finds frequent mention 
in Orissa records as a smaller division of Vis ay a and it consists 
of a number of villages 213 . It ts very probbale that Kamandela- 
Pata was the headquarters of the said Pataka and was a smaller 
town like that of a present day subdivisional headquarters. 
This place has not been identified as yet. 

It is probable that the antiquity of the find spots of the 
Nala gold coins viz. the present village of Kulia and Edenga 
goes to the age of the Nalas. They are now located in Durg 
add Bastar districts of M.P., respectively. 

209. See Page 213. 

210. O.H.R.J., Vol. VI, II-III, pp. 99-100. 

211. Sulda, op.cit., p. 105. 

212. See Page 212. 

213. S. G. B eh era, op.cit., p. 131. 



VI 


Social, Economic and 
Cultural Life 


Society and social life in any ‘culture epoch’ reflect the true 
spirit of a country and its people. The Nala age very much 
synchronised with the formative period of Indian social system 
and as gleaned from various sources, there was significant 
stride in the rich and diverse manifestations, in the vast stretch 
of south Kosala. 


VARNAS 

The social fabric of Nala kingdom was predominated by 
Brahmanism and the Vedic varn&srama order was known to 
have been in vogue. The Brahmins were at the apex of the 
social structure. The Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, the ^udras and 
others, in order, occupied their position in the fourfold classi¬ 
fication of varVas or castes. The four dimensional social division 
was originally vocational in nature. Vatsyayana 1 who flourished 
in the early Christian centuries points to four methods of earn¬ 
ing money which form the pertinent basis of casteism. Pratigra- 
hana (acceptance of gifts) is the standard means of subsistance 
for a Brahmapa, Jaya (conquest) for Ksatriyas, Kraya (Trade) 
for Vaisyas and NirveSa (wages) for Sudras. As would be 
discussed Nala records very much supplement the above social 

1. H. C. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, pp. 1-40, 97-113. 
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picture and gradation. The prevalence of high standard of 
aesthetic taste in the society is reflected in the use of varieties 
of fashionable ornamentation and attires and making of varied 
hair styles etc, and women seemed to have occupied a dignified 
place in the social hierarchy of this epoch. 

Brahmanas :—As evident from Nala records Brahmanas 
were exerting tremendons influence in the society. In the 
Aiteriya Brdhmapa 2 , Brahmins are considered superior to the 
Ksatriyas. According to Manu 3 a Brahmapa may earn his 
living by sacrificial rites for others, teaching ( adhydpanas ) and 
the acceptance of gifts from pure men ( pratigraha ). In case of 
teaching and sacrifice the remuneration received are voluntary 
and so Vatsyayana speaks that pratigraha is the real means of 
acquiring a fortune in the case of Brahmins. Strikingly all the 
recipients of the Nala grants were Brahmins. Manu 4 further 
adds that teaching of Veda was the special privilege of this class. 
Since they were teaching the people of other Varnas, the 
Brahmanas were getting some special privilege from the latters 
as ordained by the Satapatha Brahmapa 5 viz., archa (homage), 
dand, ajyeta (not hurting the sentiment) and avddhyatd. For 
this probably, we find copious instances of special honour 
invested on the Brahmanas, in the Nala records. The donated 
villages are invariably declared as abhattaprave&a and sarva- 
karavisarjita (free from all other taxes). Further in the charter 
it is directed that to those “Brahmanas, therefore, all the 
taxes including gold duly accruing' from the place (mentioned 
below) should be given and (all customary) services should be 
rendered”. 

“atesarh brahmapam visayochitahab birapyadayab 

sarvepratyayab datavyab susrusdeha kartavya, 


2. H L. Sukla, Prachina Bastar, pp. 122-123. 

3. Chakladar, op.cit., pp. 98-99. 

4. S. C. Behera, Rise and fall of the feailodbhavas, pp. 180-81. 

5. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 122-123. 
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asachagrftma achandratdrakarh sthitva sarvafcara 
visarjita abhataprave§a &v(iha Usulka servavtida 
prihinab ” 6 . 

It is also admonished that nothing shall be said against the 
grant. Whoever by greed or passion takes away the granted 
land or even a tree of this shall incur the five great sins. Similar 
privilege for the Brahmatjas is also recorded in the Kesaribeda 
charter of Arthapati 7 . The villages were donated to Brahmapas 
with great religious fervour, with libation of water, to last till 
the end of the moon and stars ( dchandratdrakarh ) and to be 
enjoyed for generations ( putrapautrikarh ). In the Podagada 
stone inscription 8 king Skandavarman donated a certain hold¬ 
ings ( pura) with abundant daksind to Sri Chakradropa and 
directed that the proceeds should be entirely used for feeding 
Brahmaijas and Yatis etc., in a satra. In the charter it is 
duly warned that violation of king’s order be deemed as crime 
against the crown and he who will follow the right path will 
get refuge in god Vasudeva. The grants were made to the 
Brghmaijas with the hope of getting success and warding of 
misfortunes 9 and wishing salvation for the departed souls of the 
ancestors 10 and for happiness and blessings of matrimonial 
(dampatya) relationships 11 . In the charter of Bhimasenadeva 
it is also implored that nothing irreligious or ill-becoming act 
should be done with regard to the village donated to the 
Brahmaijas. 

Thus Nala charters are full of evidences of Brahmin supre¬ 
macy in the society and the rare honour invested on them by all 
other classes including the king himself. “Blessings vouchsafed 
by good Brahmanas are coveted by everyone, says VastySyana, 

6. E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 102-103. 

7. E.I, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 11-16, Lines 5, 6, 7. 

8. E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 155-56. 

9. Podagada Charter. 

10. Parujia Pathar Grant. 

11. Rithapur Grant. 
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as a source of long life and renown. The gift of the thousand 
cows to Brahmanas is considered to be one of the highest aims 
in life of a lady, even in the case of a courtesan when she is 
rich” 12 . Of course, in the later case donations should be made 
through a third person since direct gift of a fallen woman is not 
acceptable to him. In the K&masutra of Vatsyayana, we get 
some of the darker aspects of social life generally missed in the 
sacred text. Brahmins had right of entry into the royal harem 
where entry of all other Nala persons is strictly prohibited. He 
can converse with the ladies, of course, separated by a screen. 
Medical advice is also sought from Brahmarias and they are 
considered unselfish, honoured and honest in the entire social 
set up. 

The Pandia Pathar grant of Bhlmasenadeva 13 records the 
donation of Kurmatala grama to Sadbhatta and Yajni Bhatta. 
Generally the learned Brahmanns were designated as ‘ Bhattas ’ 
and were provided with ‘ Vrittis ’ by the king for the spread of 
education and culture. According to S. K. Aiyangar 14 Bhatta 
vritti is usally a piece of land given to the Brahmafia for the 
pursuit of his calling, namely the propagation of learning. He 
should be competent enough to teach Panini’s Astadhyayi and 
Alafikdras&stra. From this it is evident that some Brahmaija 
donees of the Nala charters were reputed scholars who were 
favoured with land in the kingdom. Other contemporary 
records also supplement that Brahmaijas devoted their time in 
the pursuit of knowledge and owing to their profound wisdom, 
they commanded unparallel respect in the society. The sacri¬ 
ficial performance involved proficiency in the Vedas and so the 
Brahmapas officiating as priest on all such occasions were 
evidently adept in Vedas and Vedantas. 

As priests of the people and princes in private houses and 
palaces the Brahmapas had great impact on the inner level of 

12. Chakladar, op.cit ., pp. 100-103. 

13. E.L, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 233-238 ; O.H.R.J., Vol. VI, Pt. I, pp, 97-102. 

14. Vol. XVI, p. 380. 
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society as well. According to Sircar 15 on the recommendation 
of Smritis, the Brahmanas were appointed as astrologers by the 
kings. There are also numerous instances of this-class of people 
distinguishing themselves as profound administrators, poets and 
composers. 

Kautilya, Manu, and Narada strictly advocated the protec¬ 
tion, purity and maintenance of the caste order but in case of 
Brahmins, however, the smriti writers permitted for a change of 
occupation and a Brahmatja could adopt ksatriya practice of a 
general or a minister 18 . B. Das 17 rightly believes that such a 
change is necessitated by the growth of Brahmaija population 
and dearth of gifts. 

The supreme domination of the Brahmanas in the social 
scene of the Nala age is very much testified by the royal records. 
In the Rithapur charter 18 Bhavadatta solemnly cherished for 
the protection, bliss and happiness of cows, Brahmaijas and 
subjects in orber ( svasti , gobrdhmatia prajabhyah-sidharasthu). 
In most of the records, in addition, it is duly admonised that 
the despoiler of the gift would incur the time honoured pancha 
mahapUpa (five great sins). Of the five great sins, three are, accor¬ 
ding to Manu, connected with the Brahmanas viz. killing, 
stealing, or doing adultery with the wife of a Brahmaqa 19 . 
Hiuen Tsang 20 who visited India in the 1st half of the 7th 
century A.D. writes, “there are four orders of hereditary clan 
distinctions. The first is that of Brahmins of ‘pure living’ 
these keep their principles and lives continently, strictly obser¬ 
ving ceremonial purity”. The Dharma&dstra regards Brahmin 
as representative of god on earth and Vi§Bu 21 delineated that 

15. B. Das, Orissa : Social, Cultural and religious aspects, p. 27. 

16. B. Das, op.cit., pp. 27-31. 

17. Ibid. 

18. E.L, Vol. XIX, Line 25, p. 103 ; Sahu, Utkal University History of 
Orissa, Vol. I, p. 518. 

19. B. Das, op.cit., p. 36. 

20. Watters, I, p, 168. 

21. J. Jolly, Institute of Visnu, p. 'll. 
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“the gods are invisible deities, whereas the Brahmins are visible 
deities. The Brahmanas sustain the world. It is by the favour 
of the Brahmanas that the gods reside in the heaven ; a speech 
uttered by the Brahmanas (whether a curse or a benediction) 
never fails to come true. What the Brahmaija pronounce, 
when highly pleased (as when they pronounce sons, cattle, 
wealth or some other boon to a man), the god will retify ; when 
the visible gods are pleased the invisible gods are surely pleased”. 
Kings and conquerors, lavishly patronised Brahmins through 
gifts and grants for earning excessive religious merits for them¬ 
selves and their ancestors as well. Interestingly, Nala kings 
Bhlmasenadeva records in his grant 23 in glowing terms that he 
donated the village Kurmatala to Brahmanas to augment his 
own and his parents’ religious merits. 

The concept of gotra and pravara was also in vogue in the 
society. It is probable that in case of donation, marriage and 
other religious ceremonies, the use of gotra and pravara was 
essential. In the Nala charters, we invariably find the mention 
of the respective gotras of Brahmaija donees. Matradhyaryya 23 
belonged to Pardsara-gotra, Durgaryya 24 to Kautsasa gotra 
and Jajaibhatta and Sadbhatta 35 belonged to Kasyapa-gotra 
and the latters were having a pravara as well. The tradition of 
gotra system owes its origin to the great sages. According to 
Dharmasutra of Baudhayana 26 , Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Bhara- 
dhvaja, Goutama, Atri, VasiSta, Kasyapa and Agastya the 
eight sages of hoary antiquity were the originator of the system. 
The concept of ‘ Pravara ’ according to Yajnayalkya 27 means 
'arsa or asraya ’ which also denotes descent or association with 
a sage and both pravara and gotra are simultaneously in vogue 

22. E.L, Vol. XIX, pp. 100-104. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 12-17. 

23. Ibid., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 233-38. 

26. Sulda, op.cit., pp. 124-25. 

27. Ibid. 
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in the society. Gotra and pravara are also known to have been 
used by the people of other yarrias. 

Ks.atriyas :—Ksatriyas occupied the second rung in the social 
ladder. Foreign travellers like, Hiuen Tsang 28 and Alberuni 29 
also assign them in the second position. Manu 30 delineates 
that the bearing of arms is the real means of subsistence of a 
Ksatriya. In fact, since early times, the Ksatriyas are known 
to have been the fighting and the ruling class. In the Dharma- 
sdstras 31 it is further envisaged that Ksatriyas are the lords and 
protectors of the people. Their foremost duty was to fight for 
the country and the people. They are to augment the wealth 
of the state by conquest and for that probably Vatsyayana used 
the word ‘Jaya’ (conquest) as the main profession of this class. 
Though they were supreme lord of state, nevertheless, they are 
not supposed to traverse dharma or disregard the Brahmapas. 
Hiuen Tsang 33 , the Chinese traveller very correctly remarked 
all these characteristics of the Ksatriyas and writes “the 2nd 
order is that of the Ksatriyas, the race of king ; this order has. 
held sovereignty for many generations and its aims are benevo¬ 
lence and mercy”, As we have discussed, Nala regime was 
growing with military activities and expeditions. King Bhava- 
dattavarman was known to have violently inundated Vakataka 
kingdom and occupied their capital Nandivardhana and 
marched on to Prayag for a sacred bath. In the true spirit of 
a Ksatriya, Maharaja Arthapati seemed to have fallen fighting 
in his attempt of protection of the kingdom and the capital 
from the Vakataka attack. Skandavarman was an invincible 
fighter of his age who repelled the enemies and restored the 
fallen glory of the kingdom and repaired and repopulated the 
devastated capital city ‘Puskari’ by his great valour. The wide 

28. Watters, I., p. 168. 

29. E. C. Sachau (ed.), Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 101. 

30. Chakladar, op.cit., p. 99. 

31. Sukla, op.cit., p. 99. 

32. Watters, I, p. 168. 
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circulation of gold coins suggests that the Nala kings acquired 
huge wealth by their far-flung military conquests and exploits. 
The devotion of Nala kings to religion and Brahmana was 
unparallel and examplary in the annals of south Kosala. The 
Nalas claim their pedigree as Ksatriyas from the epic Nala, the 
great, time tested and legendary personification of Ksatriyas 
and Ksatriya culture. 

Vai&yas :—Nala epigraphic records indirectly testify to the 
existence of a ‘Vaisya’ community 33 . In the social hierarchy, 
they followed the Kgatriyas. According to Manu 34 trade and 
agriculture constitute the principal occupation of this class. 
Vatsygyana 38 , however, says, ‘kraya 1 evidently in the sense of 
trade, as the source of subsistence of the Vaisyas. The view of 
Vst&yayana was endorsed by Hiuen Tsang 36 who observes that 
“the third order is that of the VaiSyas or class of traders, who 
barter commodities and pursue gain far and near”. This class 
being very oppulent althrough had significant influence in the: 
society. Bulk of the taxes are paid by them. In the Nala 
charters we find reference to numerous taxes such as ‘Sulkas’ 37 
etc. (tolls and custom duties). The flourishing condition of 
Nala kingdom testified by wide circulation of gold coins also 
suggests the existence of a rich society of traders. 

There is much controversy about the true identity and 
scope of this varna. Often farmers, artisans and craftsmen 
are also included in its fold and it is equally difficult to 
demarcate distinctly, the VaiSyas from ^udras. Even Alberuni 38 
noted that there is not much distance between the classes. In 
the ‘Kamasutra’ of Vatsyayana 39 similarly, VaiSyas and Sudras 

33. Sukla, op.cit., pp. 122 and 127. 

34. Manusmriti, II, 156, IX, 326-33. 

35. Chakladar, op.cit., p. 98, rearing of cattle and agriculture also form 
part of tbeir living. 

36. Watters, op.cit., p. 168. 

37. E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 100-104, Lines 13, 14. 

38. B. C. Sachau, op.cit., p. 101. 

39. Chakladar, op.cit,, pp. 103-105. 

12 
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are not mentioned expressly. Distinguished and hoary smriti 
writers however, believe that VaiSyas are levelled down to the 
status of Madras since early times 40 . For this, the rich class of 
traders are known to have embraced Buddhism which offered 
them a higher status in the religious plane and social level. 
The spectacular effiorescene of the great Buddhist centres at 
Sanchi and Pitalkhora etc. were attributed to the patronage 
of this class 41 . Hiuen Tsang who visited south KoSala during 
Nala rule observed the existence of “ 100 Buddhist monasteries 
and about 10,000 Brethren, all Mahayanists” 42 . State and 
society under the Nalas were predominatad by Brahmanism 
and so many traders of the VaiSya varna appeared to have 
embraced Buddhism which promised them dignity and equality 
in the society. This contention is further corroborated by the 
Buddhist Mtaka stories. In the Servanijiya j&taka 4& , it is 
narrated that brisk trade was carried on through the Telavaha 
river. Telavaha river is identified with Tel river and the Tel 
Valley was the very cradle of the Nala kingdom. From the 
discussion it is very apparent that a rich VaiSya class, some 
with Buddhist leaning, flourished in the society, in the period 
under discussion. 

Sudras Sudras, the last class of the Brahmanic Varna 
order were considered very low in the society. Through the 
ageS they served with devotion people of the other three classes. 
In the Nala epigraph 44 we find mention of ‘ Bhakty&jantura- 
dQsena’. Janturadga-sa was the writer of the charter and his 
‘dasa’ title indicates that he was very probably a Sudra 45 whose 
spirit of devotion (Bhaktyd) for his master was even reflected in 
the grant itself. Many ordain earning of subsistence as artisan 

40. B. Das, op.cit., pp. 51-52. 

41. Information obtained on discussion with M. N. Despande, N. K. 
Sahu. 

42. Watter, II, p. 200. 

43. See Page. 

44. E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 56, Line 15. 

45. Sukla, op.cit,, p. 127. 
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and craftsman for the Sudras. Chakladar believes that ‘ Nirvesd 
(working for wages) of Vatsyayana is same with Manu’s recom¬ 
mendation and occupation was usually controlled by the caste 
in which one was born 46 . We do not find any clear cut 
picture as to which community constitutes this class. Generally 
eraftsman of various occupation such as Kumbhakaras (potters), 
the maldkclras (garland makers), the gandhikas (the perfumer), 
the ri&pitas (barber), the Saundhikas (makers of liquor), the 
lUmbulikas (betel traders), the swarnikas (goldsmiths) and so on 
are placed in the Sudra order. Hiuen Teang* 7 writes that 
“the fourth class is that of Sudrus of agriculturists these toil 
at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing and 
reaping'’. In fact, the numerous and diverse working and 
fanning communities constitute the Sudra class. The tribals 
also seem to have been included in its fold. Srenis (guilds) of 
the various occupation complex sprang up subsequently in the 
society. 

In the documents of Nalas we rarely find express mention 
of artisans and craftsmen as well as their affiliation to specific 
varya. Nevertheless, a careful study of the archaeological 
materials supplemented by other literary evidences reveals that 
these categories of people, belonging either to VaiSya or Sudra 
order, constitute the backbone of the society of the Nala 
kingdom. 

In the Nala charters 48 we find diametric reference to a 
class or caste of artisan called the ‘engravers’ ( khanakas ). The 
job of the Khanaka is to engrave the royal orders on metal or 
stone document. The profession of engraving seems to have 
been hereditary as indicated by the prominent mention of 
father’s name with that of the engraver himself. Visvarupa 
the son of Aja engraved the Podggada inscription of Nala king 
Skandavarman. In the document he is called as one ‘devoid 

46. Chakladar, op.cit., pp. 90-104. 

47. Watters, I, p. 168. 

48. Rithapur Grant, Line 26 ; Po<jaga<Ja Stone Inscription, Line 16. 
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Of qualifies’ ( Nirgmena ) which further indicates his low status 
and so he was very probably a Sudra. Similarly the Rithapur 
plates of B-havadattavarman was engraved by Boppadeva, the 
grand son of Padopadhyaya. H. L. Sukla 49 thinks that the 
suffix Upadhyaya of Padopadhyaya is suggestive of the latters 
Brahmaija varna and the adoption of Boppadeva’s engraver’s 
profession is an indication of Karmasavkaraiia (interchange of 
vocation). This suggestion of Sukla does not seem to he correct 
as Upadhyaya is not ‘suffix’ of Padopadhyaya. It is more 
plausible that the art of engraving is rather a family or 
hereditary profession of Padopadhyaya. 

We come to know of a ‘writer class’ ( lekhaka ) from the Nala 
charters, Janturadasa, the writer of the Podagada charter 50 
was the son of ‘Chulla’ who wrote the Rithapur grantr 51 of 
Bhavadatjavarman. Writers were different than composers 
and as noted above evidently the profession of the former 
appears to have been hereditary in nature. The Kayasthas 
and the Kararias who crystallised into a caste group about 10th 
century A.D. 52 , particularly in Orissa, as a group of scribes, 
appear to have some sort of distant connection with the writer 
class of the Nala age. 

The discovery of different specimen of pottery and terra¬ 
cottas from the definitely known Nala sites 83 indicates that 
there was a flourishing potters’ community ( kumbhakara ) 
in the society. The beautiful execution of tettacotta figures 
(Fig. 4) very well testify to the high degree of specialisation 
achieved by this category of artisans. The variety of potsherds 
suggest that varieties of lovely and utilitarian wheel-turned 
shapes of vessels such as big jars, vases and goblets etc. were 
made by the potters. This contention is corroborated by the 

49. Sukla, op.cit., p. 128. 

50. E.I., Vol. XXI, Line, 15. Also see footnote No. 5. 

51. Ibid., Vol. XIX, pp- 100-104, Line 21. 

52. B. Das, op.cit., PP- 48-50. 

53. Podagada, Kesaribeda, Trisul mound. 
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early Jaina work Uvasagadasa which narrates about one rich 
potter Sadalaputta of Kosala, who had five hundred pottery 
industries and many a potter 54 . 

The find of semi-precious stone beads 56 and bangles from 
the debris of Nala settlement sites and the profuse ornamental 
representations of the sculptural art of the age amply indicate 
that goldsmith (Suvarnakdra), jeweller ( manikara ), diamond 
cutter ( Vaikatika) and bead and bangle makers were living in 
the society. The beauty culture appears to have been very 
popular in the kingdom, and both male and female were fond 
of ornaments like necklace of beads, earstuds and so on. The 
wide circulation of variety of gold coins in the Nala kingdom 
definitely corroborate our contention. Kosala was famous for 
best diamond 68 and this part is extremely rich even today in 
precious stone deposit, which very much facilitated the growth 
of the goldsmiths etc. In the Pandia Pathar charter of Bhlma- 
sena there is mention of silver coins which evidently indicates that 
silversmith also flourished in the society. 

In addition to these important artisans and craftsmen we 
come to know from archaeological and other allied evidences 
that blacksmiths ( lauhak&ra ) existed in the society. They were 
earing their living by manufacturing agricultural implements as 
well as war weapons such as plough-shares, sickles, nails, borers, 
swords, shields, spears, arrow heads and so on. They were 
also making the fine tools of the sculptors and stone cutters. 
MQl&kUras, carpenters, weavers, liquor makers are also known 
to have flourished in the society of the Nala kingdom. 

Although we do not find evidence of vamasankara expressly 
in the Nala records, yet it appears that there was a marked 
disposition for such a system. Often the higher caste contracted 

54. B. Das, op.cit., p. 58. 

55. Fig. 42 and Chapter I. 

56. N. K. Sahu, UtkalVniversity of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 460 ; Sivaprasad 
Das, Sambalpur I'tihas, pp. 102-121. 
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marriage with the inferior caste and according to Ghurye 57 the 
original vari}a order of Indian society did not stick to its tradi¬ 
tional stance. Sukla 68 speculates that the wife of Nala king 
Bhavadattavarman hailed from the VaiSya family. The example 
of varVasankara in the level of the rulers seemed to have 
similar echo in the general social plane and some of the 
numerous artisans and craftsmen were perhaps the outcome 
of such a system. The kingdom of the Nalas was the cradle 
of the tribals. The expansion of Brahmanism and inclusion of 
the tribals in the fold of the varnas resulted in an upsurge of 
social acculturation that bridged the hiatus between the diverse 
stocks contributing enormously to the building of a synthetic 
prolific soical order. 


FAMILY LIFE 

We obtain glimpses of other important aspects of social life 
and living from the Nala charters as well. Family life of the 
traditional Indian home, which very much epitomises the entire 
social life at large, appears to have reached to an ideal plane. 
The glorious family tradition seems to have been upheld by its 
progenies in unequivocal terms. In most of the Nala charters 
we find reverberated mention of Nala kings’ family connection 
with the epic Nala 59 . The ideal family life of epic ‘Nala- 
Damayanti’ is unparallel in the vast spectrum of Indian litera¬ 
ture and even Slta of Rdmdycata fame cites the example of 
their noble tradition. The historical Nala king Bhavadatta¬ 
varman records in his grant in glowing terms the ideal of their 
ddmpatya (family) life and relationship 6 °. With the libation of 
water at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna, the king 

57. G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, pp. 2, 255. 

58. Sukla, op.cit., p. 269. 

59. Nalavamla prasuta, E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 100-104; Nalanrupati 
kulBmvaya, Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 12-17 ; NalavamSodbhava kulaka- 
malarika etc., E.I., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 233-38. 

60. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 102, L ine 6. 
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donated a grdma to the Brahmaqas for the blessing of his and 
(king’s) queen’s matrimonial relationship. A sweet and sacred 
family relationship, thus, appears to have been the hallmark of 
the home life. Parents and other ancestors were honoured with 
religious fervour. While recording the donations, the Nala kings 
incessantly cherished for obtaining religious merits for father, 
mother and other ancestors 61 . Bhimasena in his Pandia Pathar 
charter 62 calls himself as mcltapitrupcldclnudhyclta which evidently 
indicate his profound devotion for parents who are even looked 
upon as deified personifications. The love and reverence 
showed to the father, mother and ancestors ( Aryakas ) by the 
ruling class had its echo in the other varJias. The name of the 
engraver Viivarupa 68 finds mention with that of his father; 
Janturadasa, the writer of Podagafia charter was described as 
the son of Chulla and the engraver of Rithapur grant. 
Boppadeva 64 is mentioned together with grand-father Paddo- 
padhyaya. All these instances go to prove that in the family, 
parents and ancestors had exemplary impact and are a constant 
source of inspiration for the sons and daughters. Another 
salient feature of the family life of this age is the joint family 
system. The donees of Nala grants are mostly mentioned 
together with their brothers or sons. In the Kefiaribeda charter 
of Arthapati it is mentioned “ Kautsasagotrdya Durggdryya 
Ravirdryya Ravidai0ryya putraprautikam” 6s , which indicates 
that the three donees were apparently brothers living in one 
family and the donation is to be enjoyed in common even by 
the succeeding generations {putrapautrikath ). Similarly the 
Rithapur charter was donated to a joint family of Matra- 
dhyaryya and his eight sons 66 . Arthapati was succeeded by 

61. Ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 153-158. 

62. E.I., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 133-38. 

63. See verses 12, 13 of Pofiagada grant. 

64. See Line 26. 

65. E.I., Vol. XXVIII, p. 16, Line 4. 

66. Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 102. 
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his brother Skandavarman. All these evidences indicate that 
the joint family system was popular in the society and an ideal 
family consisting of brothers, sisters and sons etc. was a 
harmonious and honeyed entity with immense love for the 
youngers and reverence for the elders. 

AESTHETIC CULTURE 

Nala age appears to have received the impress of a rich and 
refine aesthetic culture. The charming sculptural settings, 
reference to various beauty and flowering plants in the 
epigraphs 6 7 and the use of wide variety of attires and ornaments 
furnish a vivid and beautiful picture of aesthetic aspects and 
the prevailing manifaceted fashions of the day. This aesthetic 
culture was interestingly popular among both the men and 
women in the period of our discussion. 

The use of ornaments by the men and women was very 
popular in the society of the Nala kingdom as evident from 
the epigraphic mention 6 8 of alahkdra, bhusana and chuddmahi 
etc. as well as from sculptural representation of varieties of 
ornaments such as hara, kirita, mukuta, kundala, bhujabandha, 
kankana, and mekhald. Of these the necklace (Fig. 421 generally 
of two sizes, a long and short ones, is mostly seen adorning the 
various sculptures. The short beaded hara adorned the neck 
portion while the long ones hang upto the chest and sometimes 
upto the belly as well. Maids were made of semi-precious 
stone beads of rectangular, circular, oval and cylindrical shapes 
etc. The wide availabilty of precious stones such as jasper, 
agate, carnelian and chalcedony etc. in this part together with 
the discovery of finished and unfinished beads from the Nala 
settlement sites definitely prove the use of this kind of necklace 
by the people. The circulation of gold and silver coins in the 
Nala kingdom, further indicates gold and silver were also used 
for making necklaces. People were using ear-studs and ear- 

67. Ibid., pp. 100-104. Also see Sukla, op.cit., pp. 135-36. 

68. E.I., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 233-38 ; Ibid, Vol XXVI, p. 49. 
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rings (Figs. 41 and 43). Tlie studs are attached on the lower 
tip of the ear by a hook while a circular ring hangs down 
singularly and often a circular stud is hanged with a chain from 
the ear (Fig. 48). 

Bangles are known to have been used exclusively by the 
women. As evident from the illustrations (Fig. 6) two to four 
bangles appear to have been worn in their hands by the women 
of this age. The discovery of bangles 69 from the capital sites 
of Nalas together with Sati stones containing raised hand relics 
of women with bangles indicates beyond any shadow of doubt 
that like the present day, the use of bangles was a ‘must’ in the 
age of the Nalas. The materials used for bangles seem to have 
been lacquer, vitrious material as well as glass. The specimens 
are beautifully coloured with various shades and after centuries 
of its manufacture, even today, the specimen retains its lustre. 
In addition to bangles, bracelets (Fig. 49) are also worn by the 
women class as attested by sculptures. The men decorated their 
hands with wrist bands and armlets (Figs. 2 and 25). Men and 
women adorned themselves with beautiful girdles (Figs. 47 and 
52). In case of the former perhaps girdles are used as a sort of 
belt on the waist, to fasten the garments. In the sculptural 
representations, the outer girdles (Fig. 52) of the female figures 
are executed excellently with various ornamental linear bands. 
The illustration (Fig. 51) indicates that an inner simple and 
thin girdle was being worn by the women as well. 

The sculptures of the period show various modes of hair 
dress. Hair, lavishly grown by men as well as women were 
beautifully arranged in several ways. The ladies often split 
their hair in the centre into two parts ending in beautiful plaits. 
Often the hair was combed behind and tied in a knot. In some 
instances the hair-locks were gathered on the top and tied into 
a knot and a pearl or flower string is fastened round the hairdo. 
In many sculptures we notice that the hair is combed backward 

69. In course of our exploration of the Po^agatja area, pieces of bangles 
along with beads have been discovered by us. 
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almost in a lock ending in a prominent knot swinging leftward 
on the shoulder. Men generally comb their hairs upward and 
tie it atop. Often they comb the hair backward and tie it in a 
knot either on the side or at the back, and cover the same with 
a coiffure (Fig. 45). Illustration (Fig. 1) shows that a tappering 
cap truncated at the top was put on the head as well. 

Regarding dress we do not find any express evidence in 
the Nala epigraphs. Nevertheless, the sculptures cast a vivid 
picture of the variety of costumes of this age. The men gene¬ 
rally wore two garments. The lower garment (vasas, vastra or 
antariya) consisted of kachhdbadha or dhoti. According to 
R. L. Mitra 7 0 there is no marked difference in the mode of 
wearing dhoti now and then. To secure it a scarf is made on the 
loin and folded strips, one in front and the other one passing 
between the legs is tucked behind. The garment often extends 
upto the ankle (Fig. 24) looking like a tight fitted trouser. A belt 
or a girdle is put round the waist with a strip hanging down. 
Upper garment consists of a uttariya (a wrap). In several 
manner it covers the upper part of the body. According to 
B. Das 71 “it is generally worn across the chest, covering the 
left shoulder with its end falling on the waist. Thus, the 
right half of the chest and also the right shoulder are left bare.” 
Vatsyayana 7 2 informs that the upper garment is often highly 
scented with rich perfumes of flowers, particularly by the 
n&garakas (city dwellers). 

The drapery of the ladies generally consists of lower and a 
upper garment ( antariya and uttariya). The sadi usually forms 
the antariya 73 . The sddi is worn in various styles as Indicated 
by the sculptures. One portion of the sddi wraps round the 
loin slinging upto ankle in many cases and often a beautiful 
folded strip is hanged in between the legs in front (Fig. 50). 

70. R. L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, Plate XXII, Fig. 36. 

71. B. Das, op.cit., p. 137. 

72. Chakladar, op.cit., p. 156. 

73. B. Das, op.cit., p. 138. 
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The other portion of the sadi is thrown over the chest in a 
strip, often between the breast and leaving the bosom totally 
or partially uncovered (Figs. 50, 52 and 53). Sometimes the 
ladies are shown wearing a short loin cloth super-imposed with 
an ornamental and decorated girdle (Fig. 53). A scarf is often 
spread over the upper part in varied designs and in few cases 
one end of the sadi constitute the upper garment. The 
exposition of the bosom appears to have been the fashion of 
drapery of the day and therefore, there is nothing like nudity, 
obscenity or immodesty in it. In addition the ladies put on 
a tight fitted under-garment round the loin (Fig. 51). From 
other records and literary sources it is known that varieties of 
cosmetics also formed the part of aesthetic and beauty para¬ 
phernalia of both men and women of this age. The illustration 
(Fig. 53) showing a lady applying sindura or kumkuma on the 
forehead in one hand and holding the mirror in the other 
ones supplements the popularity of cosmetic culture. Other 
cosmetic items of this age such as alaktaka (red dye) was used 
both in limbs and lips. Very interestingly, Vatsyayana 74 
informs that the ndgarakas (city dweller men) also apply 
collyrium made of various substances in the eyes, alaktaka on 
the lips and fragrant ointment made of sandal wood paste on 
the body for enhancing their personal charm and embellishment. 
Thus, in the society of this epoch, people seem to have cultiva¬ 
ted a fine aesthetic taste for physical decoration and graceful 
appearance. 


FOOD AND DRINK 

Nala records as well as contemporary records refer to the 
various items of food and drink. The vast stretch of south 
Kosala full of forests was exceptionally rich and fertile. Excellent 
variety of rice grows profusely, even today in this part. The 
forests are full of fruits trees like mango, banana, guava and 
date palms etc. of both wild and domesticated variety. Hiuen 


74. Chakladar, op.cit., p. 156. 
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Tsang 75 who visited this country also attests this and says that 
“this country•••(KoSala) was surrounded by mountains and 
was a succession of woods and marshes. The soil of the country 
was rich and fertile.” In Nala records although there is no 
specific mention of any cereal it appears that the general menu 
of people consists of rice, various fruits, roots, different vegeta¬ 
bles and animal and birds’ flesh. Milk and wine etc. are 
some of the popular items of drink of this period as is evident 
from their mention in inscriptions 76 . 

The society under the Nalas was essentially agrarian and it 
appears that rice was profusely produced and varieties of food¬ 
stuffs such as plain rice, scented rice, cakes and rice stuffed with 
milk and cooked with ghee were prepared, Sri Harga 77 in his 
Naifadhacharita speaks of “fine white hot cooked rice, emitting 
appetising flavour”. In the inscription of SomavamSi king we 
find reference to white rice 78 , which evidently indicates the 
popularity of fine white rice in the society of south Kosala. 

Cows find mention in the Rithapur charter of Bhavadatta- 
varman 79 . The king sincerely cherished for the prosperity and 
well being of the kingdom, alongwith the Brahma^as and the 
subjects. In other inscription milk is mentioned which testifies 
that it was a popular article of drink. Very probably many 
other delicacies were prepared from it. 80 ‘ Madhuka ’ tree is 

referred in the charter of Bhavada^tavarman 81 . Wine was 
generally made from ‘ madhuka ’ flowers and it appears that 
liquor was made out of this. Panchamakara mode or worship 
was in vogue for propitiation of yoginis and other ramification 
ofSakti 82 . Many plastic representations with wine cup in the 

75. Watters, II, p. 200. 

76. E.L, Vol. XXVI, pp. 49-58 ; Vol. XIX, pp. 100-104. 

77. Naisadhacharita , XVI, 71. 

78. E.L, Vol. XXXI,,p. 197. 

79. Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 103. 

80. B. Das, op.cit., p. 126. 

81. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 103, Line 9. 

82. B. Das, op.cit., p. 131. 
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hands of the figures are found In this area. In records 8 3 of other 
dynasties saunkdhikas (brewers) are mentioned. Even today, 
people of this region are very fond of wine made of mahuwa 
(Madhuka) flowers and, therefore, it may not be unreasonable 
to think that drinking of wine was fascinating for people of 
different sections of the society. Drinking of water is essential 
for existence. In ancient times, wells and ponds were lavishly 
excavated 84 for providing pure drinking water. At Nala settle¬ 
ment sited we find old tanks and traces of wells, evidently 
Indicating the arrangement for healthy drinking water. The 
hunting scenes in sculptures and the find of terracotta balls 
from Podggada area indicate that various jungle games and 
birds were hunted for flesh. The sacrifice of animals referred to 
in the inscriptions further suggest the meat eating habit of the 
people. The representation of fish in the hands of the Tantric 
figures may be an indication of fish eating habit of a section of 
the society. Thus, both the vegetarian and non-vegetarian dishes 
seemed to have been popular in the society. Nala king Skanda- 
varman 8 6 set up a satra (aim house) and donated a holding 
for its maintenance and directed that the proceeds (from the- 
holdings) should be entirely used for feeding the Brahmapas, 
ascetics, poor and the destitutes. In such aim-houses, the 
vegetarian food was generally supplied. White rice and m ilk 
seem to have been some of the principal food stuffs in this kind 
of satras. We come to know of this existence of Viharas or 
monastic establishment from excavations 87 , where similar food 
seem to have been in vogue. Enough food stuffs, thus, known 
to have been produced in the society to maintain free feeding 
centres and monasteries in the Nala kingdom. The prosperous, 
condition and the tall stature of the people of south KoSala. 

83. Ibid. 

84. Ibid., p. 135, 

85. Ibid. 

86. E I., Vol. XXI, p. 156. 

87. See Chapter on Religion. 
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described by Hiuen Tsang 8 8 suggest that people in the society 
were capable enough to afford for a rich variety of balanced 
food for a healthy physical growth of good stature. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The sculptures 8 9 reveal that dance and music were some 
of the sources of amusement in the society. Both men and 
women were adept in this art and musical instruments like 
drums and pipes were known to have been used in orchestra. 
In the Somavaihsi inscription 90 , there is reference to ‘dramas’ 
which indicates that theatrical performance was a favourite 
pastime and source of entertainment of the people. The find 
of terracotta balls from the Nala settlement sites and represen¬ 
tations of hunting scene in plastic works, indicate that hunting 
of birds and animals was as a popular pastime. The rich 
variety of fauna of KoSala presented a wide field for hunting. 
Rearing of pets was a delightful indoor pastime in the society. 
The ladies seemed to have been very fond of taming pet birds 
like parrot 91 . Dice which finds mention in the Naiqadha- 
charita , 92 , Arthasttsra 93 , Tantrik literature 94 and many - other 
literary works of ancient and early medieval periods appears to 
have another popular indoor game item of the society. Love- 
making 95 (Fig. 51) between men and women marked with 
erotic as weiLas religious 96 feeling was an important aspect of 
personal amusement in the society. Vatsyayana 97 , who 

88. Watters, II, p. 200. 

89. Figure 45. 

90. B. Das, op.cit., p. 148. 

91. Figures 34 and 35 ; B. Das, op.cit. 

92. Naisadhacharita, VI, 71, 

93. Arthasastra, pp. 222-223. 

94. K. M. Mahapatra, Charya Gitika, p. 49. 

95. Figure 51. 

96. Dharma, artha, and kama are considered three great ideals of life. 

The fulfilment of the three leads to mokSa or salvation. 

97. Chakladhar, op.cit,, pp. 41-96, 165-171, 204-212. 
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flourished in the early Christian centuries about various desyo- 
pachdras (local customs) pertaining to love-making prevalent in 
the various parts of India including Daridaka and Daksindpatha. 
He presents a vivid picture of the different aspects of Kama 
life of the people. The gay life of Ndgarakas and the ladies 
reveal that sexual pleasure was an elementary and exhilarating 
source of entertainment. In fact an ideal life as ordained in 
the sdstras, consists of the harmonious blending of the three 
elements vix. dharma, attha and kdma and the righteous fulfil¬ 
ment of the three leads to eternal moksa 9& . 

Besids many feasts and festivals such as samdja, jatrd, 
gosthis (social gatherings) etc. connected with religious and 
social life of the people seem to have been some of the other 
socia delights and merry-making of this period. 

POSITION OF WOMEN 

Inscriptions" reveal that woman enjoyed a lovable and 
respectable status in the society of this period. As for example, 
king Bhavadattavarman took sacred bath at the confluence of 
Ganga and Yamuna with his wife Achali Bhattarika, Sirkar 100 
suggests that king and queen visited Prayaga on the eve of their 
marriage. Very probably nuptial knots were tied on such sacred 
sites. Skandavarman in his inscription 101 sincerely solicited 
for the salvation of the soul of his mother alongwith other 
ancestors. These instance amply suggest the prominent status 
of women both as wife and mother. ‘Bhattarika’ title of the 
queen further indicates the religious status of the ladies. Though 
there is no recorded instance of women rule in the Nala 
kingdom, yet it seems that some amount of influence was 
exerted by the women in the State administration as Bhattarika 
or chief queen of the king. 

98. Ibid., pp. 310-312. 

99. E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 102-3 ; Vol. XXI, pp. 155-56. 

100. See Chapter 4. 

101. E.I , Vol, XXI, pp. 155-156, Verses 2-4. 
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The wide discovery of memorial Sail pillars 102 from the 
Nala territory suggests that the practice of Satl was in vogue 
in the society. Somavamil king Tlvaradeva in his Rsjim 
grant 103 declares that he takes pleasure in capturing the 
women-folk of the vanquished and even indulging in dalliance 
with them. Very probably the fear of violation of chastity and 
carrying away of the wives of the vanquished by the victor 
compelled the women to perform Sati. However, this practice 
was confined to the people of Kgatriya and Brahmapa castes. 

Concubihage and polygamy was widely in vogue in ancient 
India. The reference to one hundred ladies offering lamps to 
God for Somavamsi king Mahasivagupta’s well being and fame 
suggests that the kings were having many wives and concubines 
in the period under review 104 . Courtesans [gaiiikUs) because of 
their accomplished personal charms, amicable disposition, 
knowledge of sixtyfour arts and high intellectual attainments, 
though a public woman received a place of honour in the 
assemblies of men. Some of the ganikas owing to their striking 
pre-eminence and accomplishment have become legendary 
characters. Almost every town is known to have courtesans 
in ancient times 106 . In the Sonepur plates of Janmejaya 
Mahabhavagupta 107 it is recorded that “numerous excellent 
courtesans making sound by the jingle of their anklets and 
moving within the enclosures of mansions” of the capital city. 
All these suggest that a class of courtesans flourished in the 
society enjoying quite a good status. Though there is no 
express information on the education of women in the Nala 
documents, yet it seems that some of the ladies especially, in 
the ruling class were well versed in various branches of arts and 

102. Many pillars found at Poijaga^a are ascribed to Nala period. In 
other parts of South Kosala also such pillars are found. 

103. B. Das, op.cit., p. 93. 

104. Ibid., p. 91. 

105. Chakladhar, op.cit., p. 198. 

106. J. Richardson, The Courtesans, p. 1. 

107. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. IV, pp. 135, 1-6. 
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lores as is testified by supplementary evidences of literature and 
art works. Lak§mikara 108 the sister of Indrabhuti and the 
daughter-in-law of Jalendra “was a famous luminary of Tantric 
Buddhism and she is also revered as one of the 84 siddhas”. 
She is known to have been flourished in south Kosala 100 . 
Vasafa 110 , the mother of SomavariisI king MahaSivagupta was 
adept in vedic lore. The work of Vatsyayana 111 also supple¬ 
ments that some of the women were well-versed in various 
branches of knowledge and so it appears quite plausible that 
women received some sort of regular education especially in the 
higher strata of the society. Thus, in general, women occupied 
a lovable and honourable place in the social plane. 


108. N. K. Sahu, Buddhism in Orissa, p. 167. 

109. Ibid. 

110. Rajguru, op.cit., Yol. IV, p. 77. 

111. Chakladhar, op.cit, pp. 180-181. 
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Religion 


The Nala age witnessed the outburst of great religious 
activities. Saivism, Vaispavism and ^aktism flourished in their 
various aspects making this period a golden era of cultural 
efflorescence as gleaned from the epigraphic, literary and archa¬ 
eological evidence galore. Roughly, the Nalas ruled from 4th 
century A.D. down to 10th century A.D. over a vast kingdom 
in different parts of the traditional south KoSala. A close study 
of the extant materials of this part enable us to have a peep 
into the contemporary religious centres, thought and practices. 
Some of the contemporary dynasties such as the ^ailodbhavas, 
the fWabhapuriyas, the Vakatakas and the PanduvamSls were 
known to have basically patronised a particular religion. But 
in sharp contrast, in the Nala empire Saivism, Vai§pavism 
and Saktism the “great trio” of Brahmapical system thrived 
un-abated and received equal attention and patronage of the 
benign Nala rulers. Some of the famous ‘ tirthas ’ of ancient 
time which very much influenced the religious life of the people 
developed in their territory. In fact, the Nalas esteemed religion 
fervently and believed that their fame consists in promoting 
and upholding dharma. This noble idea is very much reflected 
even in their records. 

Dharmasya mularh cha ya&o vadanti 

Tasm&t tadup&rjaniyarh 1 . 


1. E.I., Vol. XXVI, pp. 49-50. 
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SAIVISM 

The early Nala kings were preeminently worshippers of $iva 
and Skanda-Kartikeya. Bhavada^tavarman and Arthapatiraja 
were even known to have dedicated their kingdom to Mahe- 
avara and Mahasena and apparently, they ruled the state as 
their representatives. Interestingly, the establishment of the Nala 
kingdom in south Kosala 2 3 synchronised with the burgeoning 
of Saivism in this part. 

The history of $iva worship goes to remote antiquity in 
India 8 . In the Vedic society ‘Rudra’ occupies an outstanding 
place and according to H. C. Das 4 “the signification of the name 
Rudra appears to be an evil spirit. The Rudras are called 
Goyas or tribes and Ganapatis are leaders of the tribes and 
Nisadas (forest tribes). Thus the tribes are associated with 
Rudra. Most probably they were the worshippers of the God 
which because of his character and influence came to be identi¬ 
fied with Aryan Rudra”. Many Scholars 5 * * believed that the 
antiquity of &va worship in south KoSala goes to the 4th-5th 
century A.D. when the various schools of Saivism sprang up at 
various centres. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to say when exactly Saivism took its root in ancient 
Kosala or Nisadha country of the Nalas. However, to us, it 
appears that, Jsaivism perhaps, made its advent here with the 
advent of the Nalas since the last part of 3rd century A.D. 

2. J. K. Sahu, Saivism in Orissa, Sidelights on History and Culture of 
Orissa, pp. 326-335, Ancient Nisadha or Kantara country is present 
Datujaka region (Central India) i.e., Bastar-Koraput-Kalahandi area. 
Vide Chapter 3. 

3. H. C. Das, Cultural Development in Orissa, pp. 268-314. 

4. Ibid., p. 269. 

5. J. K. Sahu, op.cit. ; L. K. Panda, Saivism in Orissa, pp. 78-99 ; 
B. Das, Saivism in Ancient Orissa, Sidelights on History and Culture 
of Orissa, pp. 336-345 ; H. C. Das, Archaeologically takes back its 

beginning in Orissa to 5th century A.D.; Das, op.cit,, p. 308 ; K. C. 

Panigrahi assigns advent of Saivism in Orissa to 5th century, History 

Jo Orissa, p. 313. 
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We have established that 6 the Nalas were originally forest 
tribes ( Hildas) of Vindhyan region after whom the region, 
perhaps came to be known as ‘Ni$adha’ and were palpably the 
early worshippers of Rudrasiva. With the founding of Nala 
kingdom in KoSala perhaps Saivism made its beginning as a 
regular religion with profound inner philosophy, popular appeal 
and princely patronage. As would be discussed, Saivism made 
tremendous strides under the umbrella of the Nalas, who even 
dedicated their kingdom at the feet of Maheavara and Mahasena 
(Mah&mahelsvara Mahdsenatisrisfa rOjya vibhavab) as is evident 
from their epigraphs 7 . We do not have any definite evidence 
whether Sisuka the founder of the Nala dynasty was a devotee 
of $iva and Skanda-Kartikeya. However, his association with 
the rulers of VidiSg who were worshippers of fhva and his 
successors fervent patronage and devotion to Saivism. impel us 
to presume that he was also a devotee of Siva. 

It is not known definitely if Vyaghraraja was a Saivite. 
However, the ruins of the huge fsaiva monastery complex that 
have come to light by the recent excavations in the Maragutja 
Valley 8 (ancient Kgntara region) and assigned to 4th/5th 
century A.D. amply suggest that Saivism flourished in Nala 
kingdom under his patronage. Vri§adhvaja of Bhita seal was a 
devout worshipper of Siva and Skanda-Kartikeya as is evident 
from the epithet “Mahesvara mahdsen&ti sri$ta r&jya vibhavab 
In this regard we are inclined to suggest that the worship of 
Skanda-Kartikeya, perhaps began in Nala kingdom since his 
days, as early as 4th century A.D. The beautiful image of 
Kartikeya (Fig. 16) found inside the temple of Ko£ale£vara at 

6. See Chapter 3. 

7. Rithapur and Kesaribeda grants. 

8. N. K. Sahu, ‘Preliminary Report on excavation of the Trisul mound 
in Kalahaadi district’. Report of Archaeologicai Excavations in the 
Upper Zonk valley in Nawapara Subdivision of Kalahandi district’. 
Satavarsiki Smaranika, 1983, Khadial Sahitya Samiti, pp. I-IX, Also 
see Unpublished Excavation Report of MarSgudS Valley. 
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Baidyanath, In Balangir district of Orissa has been assigned to 
5th■/6th century A.D. 9 In view of our own discovery of ruins 
of ancient settlement in the form of iron implements, varieties 
of potteries, semi-precious stone heads from a mound and its 
section exposed in the side of the Suktel river, beside the temple 
together with the variety of sculptures of Harihara, Ardhanarl- 
ivara, Ganesa, flying gandharvas 10 etc., found inside the temple 
complex, we are of the opinion that, Baidyanath perhaps 
flourished as a religious centre or a tirtha of Saivism since 3rd 
century A.D. and became pre-eminently a centre of worship 
of Skanda-Kartikeya during 4th century A.D. in contempora¬ 
neous with the accession of Vrisadhvaja, as is testified by the 
epigraphic evidence 11 . Other centres of Saivism of ancient south 
KoSala (Ni§adha or Kantara), which appear to have flourished 
under the three early N ala rulers, were probably located at 
Trisul yihdr 12 in Kalahandi district, Umarkot and Podagada in 
Koraput 13 district and at Raplpur-Jharial 14 of Balangir district. 

In the peresent state of our knowledge we cannot say 
definitely which school of Saivism flourished under early Nalas. 
However, in view uf the subsequent spectacular growth and 
development of the Mattamayura 15 or the Saiva sidhdnta 
system 16 in cenral India and south Kosala it appears that this 
school of Saivism was popular under early Nalas. 

9. Charles Fabri, The Hlstori of the Art of Orissa, p. 43 ; D. Das, The 
Temple of Orissa, pp. 15-19 ; L. K. Panda, op.cit., pp. 100-120 ; 
V. Dehejiya, Early stone Temple of Orissa, p. 138. 

10. D. Das, op.cit. 

11. A.S.R., 1911-12, p, 51 ; Rajguru, Inscription of Orissa, Vol. I, Pt. II, 
pp. 109-110. 

12. N. K. Sahu, op.cit. 

13. This proposition is supported by the discovery of sculptures of Saiva 
pantheon ascribed to 4th/5th century A.D. 

14. Rarupur-Jharial as a tirtha finds mention in the Purar^as that are 
compiled in 3rd/4th century A.D. and hence it is evident that 
Saivism was in vogue during this period. 

15. J. K. Sahu, op.cit., pp. 326-327. 

16. L. K. Panda, op.cit. 
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From the representation of couchant bull and crescent moon 
on the coins of Varaharaja 17 , it is evident that he was a devout 
worshipper of Siva. L. K. Panda 18 is of the view that 
Bhavadatta the successor of Varaharaja was a gift of ‘Bhava’ 
(i.e., Lord &va). If the speculation of Dr. Panda is to be 
given credence then it appears that perhaps Varaharaja was 
blessed with his son Bhavadatfavarman by. the grace of Lord 
$iva. The wide circulation of gold coins marked with Saivite 
emblem clearly indicates that Saivism was popular among the 
princes and people in the realm of Varaharaja (C. 400-435). 
Further, we are inclined to think that the worship of ‘&ivalingam 
with &aktipitha’, and regular representation of bull emblem in 
f^aiva religious establishment perhaps began in 5th cenury A.D. 
in Nala kingdom since the days of Varaharaja. This conten¬ 
tion is very much testified by the Vrisabha representation on 
the coins and the discovery of Saktipitha from excavations in 
Triiul Mound which on palaeographic ground has been 
assigned to 5th century A.D. by N. K. Sahu. 19 

With the accession of Bhavadat$avarman (C. 432-465) the 
great Nala monarch, the heyday of the ascendancy of Saivism 
seemed to have ushered in the empire of the Nalas that extended 
from Berar in Mahara§|ra to Belkhapdi in Orissa. 

The chronological horizon of the progress of Saivism in 
Nala kingdom of south KoSala has been presented in in-coher¬ 
ent, inconsistent and haphazard manner by L. K. Pandu 20 . 
Setting aside the established chronological positions of Nala 
kings Panda writes that “in the 5th and 6th century A.D. 
Saivism in south Kosala had its beginning under the mighty 
Nalas who were the enemies of the Vaisijavite Vakatakas”. 
Further, very inconsistently he suggests that “under the influence 
of the ^aiva teachers who possibly came to south Kosala and 

17. J.N S.I., Vol. I, pp. 29-35. 

18. L. K. Panda, op.cit., p. 80. 

19. Sahu, Unpublished excavation report of MarSgudB. 

20. L. K. Panda, op.cit., pp. 81-85. 
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Kalinga from the north after the south Indian compaigns of 
Samudragupta, Arthapati and Bhavadatta of the Nala family of 
Kosala and Anantavarman of the Vasistha lineage of Kalinga 
embraced ^aivisin” 21 and still more curiously he writes that 
Vri§adhvaja was offering his traditional devotion to MaheSvara 
and Mahasena, Panda’s suggestion-is un-acceptable since there 
is no.evidence that IzSaivtlch&ryas came in the train of Samudra¬ 
gupta and propagated ^aivism in Kosala. Renown scholars 
like V. V. Mirashi 22 , N. K. Sahu 23 have shown beyond any 
shadow of doubt Vri§adhvaja and Varaharaja were predecessors 
of Bhavadatfa and Arthapatiraja and were ^aivites by faith. 

His own suggestion that under Bhavadafta and Arthapati 
Saivism began in Nala kingdom and their predecessors were 
paying traditional devotion to Mahesvara and Mahasena is 
self contradictory and as such it may be rejected prima facie „ 
On the basis of solid archaeological evidence we have already 
suggested that Saivism began in south KoSala as early as the 
last part of 3rd or early part of 4th century A.D. prior to the 
invasion of Samudragupta. In fact, the chronology as well as 
the genealogy of the Nala kings have been presented in such a 
baseless manner without scant regard to available evidence by 
Panda 24 that most of his suggestions could be diametrically 
rejected. 

From the Rithapur grant 25 of Bhavadatlavarman and his 

21. Ibid., p. 81. He also writes that by 4th century A.D., Kadambaguba- 
vasi migrated to Kadambagiri, op.cit., p. 86. 

22. JN.S.L, Vol. I, pp. 29-35. 

23. Sahu, Utkal University, History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp, 506-518. 

24. No scholar has assigned Bhavada((avarman to 6th century A.D. 
Further by mere imagination Panda categorically states that the 
Kartikeya image of Baidyanath was enshrined by Bhavadaftavar- 
man (although there is absolutely no evidence for such a conten¬ 
tion) in his zeal to conform to the theory of Fabri who points out 
that the monographic Features of the image in question belongs to 
6th century A.D., Panda, op.cit., p. 82. 

25. E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 100-104. 
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coins of Kulia 26 and Edenga 37 hoards it is definitely known 
that he was a devout worshipper of Siva. From the epithet 
‘Mahe&vara MahdsenBtisrisfa rd.jyavibhavah ,9 - & , it is evident that 
he was not only a devotee of Mahe&vara but also Mahasena with 
whose grace he believed to have obtained the kingdom. Bhava- 
daftavarman was a great king of his days. As known from his 
grant, he succeeded in occupying Nandivardhan the Vakataka 
capital. In keeping with his political fortune ^aivism also 
made tremendous stride in his realm and various $arya centres 
developed under his patronage as testified by archaeological 
evidence 29 . Excavations in Trisul mound 30 in the Maraguda 
valley have brought to light the ruin of a high $aiva religious 
complex. N. K. Sahu 31 , the excavator of the site writes “this 
monastery consisting of temples, residential buildings and 
recreation grounds with parks and orchards, is a gigantic 
complex built in five tiers”. In his own words “the builders 
of the monastery may be either Varaharaja or Bhavadafta- 
varman”. We.have said this $aiva establishment seemed to 
have flourished since the days of Varaharaja. Under the 
patronage of Bhavadattavarman the Trifiul monastery which 
was perhaps named after the nearby Trisul Darha of the Zonk 
river seemed to have reached the climax of its efflorescence. 
As evident from the residential apartments of the institution 
(Fig. 11a) &aivHcMryas were coming from far and wide and 
residing here and making discussions on various aspects of 
religion. Saivslm appeared to have assumed new dimension 

26. Prachya Pratibha, Vol. V, No. I, pp. 69-74. 

27. J.N.S.I., Vol. I, pp. 29-35. 

28. Lines 1 and 2 of Rithapur grant, E.I., Ibid. 

29. Sahu, Unpublished excavation report of Maraguda valley. Also see 
‘Preliminary report on excavation of the Trisul Mound in Kalahandi 
district’. Report of Archaeological excavations on the upper Zonk 
valley in Nawapara Sub-Division of Kalahandi district, Satavarsiki 
Smaranika 1983 , Khadial, Sahitya Samiti, pp. I-IX. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Ibid. 
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■with the introduction of Saktism in its fold. Sahu 32 reports 
“in one of the chambers-in the residentital building close to 
the temple is found a stone seal on which the name ‘Dhima- 
ti&vara’ is deeply cut in the Brahmi of 5th century A.D:” He 
appears to be the Achary.a or chancellor 33 of the monastery. 
The excavations have further revealed two temple complexes. 
‘‘The main shrine consisting of the sanctum and the porch is 
on the 2nd ridge. Inside the Garbhagriha which is square in 
size (12"x 12') is enshrined a Saktipitha (Figure 10) measur¬ 
ing 2' x 2^' and 3|' in height and around the pitha Pradak^irta 
paiha 2|' wide has been built with great care” 34 . Another 
brick temple on the third ridge has been excavated. “Inside 
the sanctum of the temple the image of the Goddess, four 
feet in height is found enshrined on a beautiful pedestal 
(which is also four feet high). The Goddess is two armed and 
■stands in Alidha attitude (archer’s pose) facing right while the 
lion at her feet faces left” 35 (Figure 9). There is an inscription 
on the .pedestal in the script of the 5th century A.D. which 
reads ‘Mahesvari Bhavada”. N. K. Sahu is of the view that 
Mahesvari Bhavada was the Isfadevi of king Bhavadatyavarman. 
The discovery of a number of Yoginl images further lend 
support that Saivism proliferated at an astonishing tempo with 
marked bias to Saktism under the patronge af Bhavadatta- 
varman. The tempie building activities seem to have started in 
south Kosala under his support. On stylistic ground the 
ruined &va temple of Podaada, in Koraput district and that 
of Deheli (Figure 48) (Kalahandi district), and Tentulikhunti 
(Figure 13) (Balangir district) could be assigned to his age, 

L. K. Panda 36 believes that Baidyansth in Balangir district 
flourished as a tlrtha or centre of worship of Skandakartikeya 

32. ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. N. K. Sahu, op.cit., p. Vil. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Panda, op.cit., p. 82. 
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under Bhavadatta’s patronage. Panda also thinks that Bhava¬ 
datta who was a devotee of Mahasena Kartikeya named his 
son Skandavarman after the God. Of course there is no 
basis for such a contention. However, if the contention be 
accepted we can say perhaps Bhavadatta was blessed with his 
son Skandavarman by the grace of Mahasena, the generalissimo. 

The numerous evidences clearly testify that Bhavadatta was 
a great champion of Skivism, under whose support the religion 
progressed fast with marked new orientation in its fold. His 
high sense of religious consciousness is also reflected in his 
Rithapur grant 37 which records his declaration of the donation, 
of Kadambagiri Gr&ma to Matradhyaryya and to his eight 
sons of Parasaragotra which he made on the eve of his sacred 
bath at the confluence of Ganga and Yamuna, the place blest 
by Brahma ( Prajdpati prasadasiddl a ksetra) while he was at 
Prayag. 

Y. R. Gupte 3 8 who edited the Rithapur charter has identi¬ 
fied Kadambagiri Gr&ma with present village Kalamba in 
Yeotmal taluqa of Maharastra. Of late L. K. Panda 39 has- 
introduced a controversy as regard this identification. He is 
inclined to locate Kadambagiri somewhere in Koraput district 
of Orissa and suggests that it is identical with Kadambaguha 
where the 1st f^aiva dchdrya or the propounder of the $aiva 
Siddhanta system was a resident. The contention of Panda 4,0 
is based on the suggestion of Rajguru 41 that Kadambagiri, 
found mention in the inscription discovered inside the Jagan- 
nath temple complex of Puri is identical with Kadambaguha, the 
ancient Saiva centre of the Mattamayura sect. The inscription 
records certain donation made by the king of Kadambagiri, 

37. E.I., Vol. XIX, Lines 3-5 of Rithapur grant, p. 102. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Panda, op.cit,, pp. 82-83. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. IV, p. 351. Patalesvar temple 
inscription is yet to be published. 
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Jayantaraja of Matsya dynasty, who ruled in Koraput region 
during medieval period. A careful observation of the logic of 
the identification indicates that mere phonetic semblance of 
Kadambagiri is the sole basis of this identification. However, 
on considering the following pertinent clues of the identification 
which Panda has failed to notice, we are of the view that 
Kadambagiri of Rithapur grant cannot be identified in Koraput 
district and synchronised the same with the famous Saiva centre 
of Kadambaguha. 

The Rithapur grant has been discovered in Morsi Taluqa 
of Amarayati district of Maharastra along with a set of copper 
plates of the Vaka^aka Queen Prabhavati Gupta 42 and the 
present village Kalamba which is not far away from Rithapur, 
the find spot of the charters is located in the same district. 

Bhavadatta occupied Nandivardhan the Vakataka capital 
and kingdom 43 for sometime and issued land grants in his 
newly conquered kingdom from Nandivardhan. There is 
absolutely no possibility that copper plate grant made at Nandi¬ 
vardhan near Nagpur in Maharastra for the donation of a 
grUma in Koraput district of Orissa will travel back all the 
way to Rithapur, near Kalamba in Maharastra and would 
he lodged together with the grant of Prabhavati Gupta, the 
Vakataka queen. Further in the Patalesvara temple inscription 
of Puri 44 there is mention of the king of Kadambagiri of 
Matsya family who ruled in medieval period in Koraput region 
to the further south of river Indravatl 45 which was apparently 
not within Nala territory. Rithapur grant definitely and cate¬ 
gorically states that Kadambagiri was a grama and was not 
known to have been a kingdom or even a vi$aya. 

The 2nd point of identification of Kadambagiri of the grant 
in question with Kadambaguha, the seat of the 1st $aivasid- 

42. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 100. 

43. See Chapter 4. 

44. Rajguru, op.cit. 

45. District Gazetteer. Koraput, pp. 54-55. Also see Map- 
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dhanta teacher {A chary a) is equally untenable as there is no 
evidence for such a contention. In this connection Panda 46 
suggests “that in all probability ‘Matraddhya Ary a’ of ParSsara 
gotra, donee of the plates was a Saivite teacher of the line of 
Parasara of the Lakulisa Paiupata school. In that case we have 
to conclude that Kadambaguha or Kadambagiri which was the 
seat of £kivasiddhanta school was captured by the Paiupata 
school for some time”. No scholar including the editor of 
Rithapur grant Y. R. Gupte has read the same of the donee 
‘Matradhyaryya’ 47 as Matraddhya Arya. 

Secondly, it is quite incongruous to think that Bhavadafta, 
a devout worshipper of Siva and ^kanda-Kartikeya would ever 
donate a pre-eminent centre of the famous Mattamayura sect to 
Paiupata sect and since Kadambagiri grclma was donated to 
Matradhyaryya and to his eight sons by the king, there is no 
question of physical capture of the flourishing and burgeoning 
Saivasiddhdnta centre of Kadambaguha by the PcHupatas viiio 
were not known to have exerted significant influence in Nala 
kingdom. We have already pointed out that Panda has presen-" 
ted a distorted chronology as well as genealogy of the Nala 
kings thereby he himself has contradicted his own suggestions. 
Similarly on examination of the genealogical and chronological 
horizon of the fcaivtlcharyas of the Mattamayura school, we 
mark total incongruity of his identification of Kadambaguha 
with Kadambagiri g rUma. V. V. Mirashi 48 has worked.out the 
following geneaology and chronology of the &ai va Acharya of 
the Mattamayura clan which is supported by K.N. Mahapatra 49 
as well. 


46. Panda, op.cit., p. 83. 

47. See line 7 of Rithapur grant. 

48. Vol. XXVI, No. 7, pp. 1-16. 

49. O.H.R.J., Vol. Ill, pp. 69-70. 
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Kadambaguhadhivasin (The inhabitant of 

| Kadaflibaguha) 

^ankhamathikadhipati (The Lord of 

| (Sankhamathika) 

Terambipala (The protector of Terambi) 

Amaradakatlrthanatha (The Lord of Amardaka- 
| tlrtha) alias Rudra§iva 

I 

Purandaxa alias Mattamayuranatha 


KavachaSiva Dharmaaambhu 

1 « J- 

Sadaaiva SadaSiva 

i i 

Hrudayesa Purandara alias Madhumateya 

I I 

Yyoraaaiva (GaganaSiva) I Cuda$iva 

| (850 A.D.) | 

Patangasambhu | 

66 | 1 


HrudayaSiva 

1 

Aghoraaiva 


Isanaaambhu 

I 

Gaganasiva II 


Prabhava£iva 


Prasantaaiva 


Prabodhaaiva I 
(972 A.D.) 


Now the date of Prabodhaaiva is definitely known to us. 
The 1st &aiydchdrya 'Kadambaguhadhivisin’ is 12th (Uch&rya 
from Probodha-aiva. If we assign twentyfive years to each, the 
date of the 1st f^aiva teacher cames to 670 A.D. and, therefore, 
logically we can attribute the advent of the 1st f-kiva teacher of 
the Mattamayura clan sometime to the middle of the 7th century 
A.D. Even if we allow some 100 years for some missing &aiv<l- 
chdryas of the Saiva Siddhanta school, we cannot take the 
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antiquity of the rise of KadambaguhSvSsi, prior to the days of 
Bhavadattavarman 5 0 who is definitely known to have reigned 
in the 5th century A.D. In the light of our discussion it is 
impossible to accept that Kadambagiri grdma was same as 
Kadambaguha, the early seat of priestly activities of Saiva 
siddhanta or Mattamayura school. 

To us the identification of Kadambagiri grOma of the Ritha- 
pur grant with the present village Kalamba of Amaravati district 
of Maharastra as suggested by Gupte 31 appears to be correct. 
Further we are inclined to suggest that Kadambaguha grdma 
and Kadambaguha, the seat of activity of the 1st &aivacha,rya 
of Mattamayura philosophy are not one and the same, Kadama- 
guha has been identified with Kadwaha 52 located in Gwalior 
region of M.P. However, we are inclined to suggest that 
Kadambaguha, the centre of activities of the 1st teacher of the 
Mattamayura sect of ^aivism was very probably located in 
Kalahandi region (I.e., ancient Kantara). Our contention is 
based on the fact that there have been discovered a numerous 
ancient centres, with rich cultural relics in the shape of religious 

t / 

structures and sculptures, belonging to Saivism and Saktism 
and ranging in date from 4th to 12th A.D. at places like 
Asurgarh, Belkhandi, Junagarh,~Sankusgarh and Maraguda in 
Kalahandi district. Secondly, from the Senakapat inscription 5 3 
it is evident that some of the Saivdcharyas are known to have 
hailed from Tapovana near Dvaitavana. Dvaitavana or Daru- 
vana appears to be identical with Dapdakarapya (i.e., ancient 
Mahavana, Kantara etc.) and Deo Dongri and Tongar Dongar 
in Maraguda plateau region perhaps represent Dvaitavana and 
Tapovana of hoary antiquity. Further the. ancient names.of 

50. Panda suggests that Kadambaguha flourished before Bhavadafcfca- 
varman as early as 3rd century A. D., which has no basis at all, 
op.cit., p. 19. 

51. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 102. 

52. Vol. Ill, p. 66. 

53. E.I., Vol. XXXI, pp. 31-36. 
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Kalahandi viz. Kalajsni, Karoqd, Kharopde, Kalahambir etc. 
probably represent the frail phonetic reminiscence of Kadamba- 
guha and to pin point its location we suggest ‘Kalami Dadar’ 54 
a very wild and almost inaccessible tract situated between 
Gidhnipani and Maraguda village not very far off the recently 
excavated gigantic Trisul monastery complex. Interestingly, 
our suggestion is further corroborated by the identification of 
Tefambi, the seat of the 3rd SaivQcharya of Mattamayura 
clan, Terambipala (the protector of Terambi) with the village 
‘Temra 156 on the bank of the rivulet Tongjor, a few miles away 
from R&plpur-Jharial in Balangir district of Orissa. ‘Terambi’ 
fe also identified with Terahi or Terehi near Ranod 56 in 
Gwalior region of M.P. Of late, J. K. Sahu 57 has put forth a 
very intelligent suggestion in this regard and points, out that 
Tetrambi and Teramba. were two different places. Ip the Ranod 
inscription there is mention of “Uttara Terd-mbagriha ” 58 which 
very probably refers to Terahi, which is in the north of ‘Rani- 
padra’ that finds mention many times in the Ranod inscription 
and is identified with Rapipur-Jharial by K, N. Mahapatra 5 9 . 
J. K. Sahu 60 however, suggests this in an opposite way and says 
Tergmba perhaps stands for Temra. To us, the suggestion of 
N. K. Sahu appears quite plausible and Temra on Tongor, 
perhaps represents ancient Tergmbi the seat of the 3rd ^aiya 
teacher Terambipala. Temra is situated hardly at a distance of 
some 40 km. to the south-east of Kalami Dadar and Maraguda 
region where the ruins of the unique and massive Saiva estab¬ 
lishment has come to light. Further more, even today we find 
relics of Saivism in Temra village and to add to this J. P. Sing 

54. Koraput district gazetteer, p. 7. 

55. N. K. Sahu, Odiya Jdtira Itihas, p. 342. 

56. O.H.R.J., Ibid. 

57. J. K. Sahu, op.cit., p. 332. 

58. O.H.R.J., Ibid. 

59. Ibid. 

60. J. K. Sahu, op.cit. 
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Deo® 1 recently in a paper reports the discovery of the ruins of 
a 64 Yogini temple in Kalahandi district. 

Since there is limitation in this work, we do not like to 
go into further details in the attempt of our identification of 
Kadambaguha in Kalahandi district. Suffice to say here that 
our attempt is an humble suggestion subject to further detailed 
research. 

Arthapatiraja (C. 465-480), the elder son and successor of 
Bhavadatfavarman was also a champion of Saivism who paid 
earnest devotion at the feet of Mahe£vara and Mahasena as 
is known from his declaration in the 1st line of his'Kesaribeda. 
grant MaheSvaramah&sen&tisristarQjya vibhavab 62 . He retreated 
from Nandivardhan and ruled from Puskari (i.e. Podaga4a). 
G. Ramdas® 3 reports about the find of a ruined Bhairava 
temple near the Podggada hill and another dilapidated $iva 
temple (Fig. 7) to its south-west. We also visited the site and 
noticed many broken sculptures of GapeSa, Bhairava, Ka-rti- 
keya and Yoginls (Fig. 5) together with other relics in the form 
of pottery, terracottas (Fig. 4) and semi-previous stone beads. 
These extant relics suggest that Podggada flourished as a centre 
of &va worship in the days of Arthapati and his predecessor as 
well. Vestiges of an old temple built of bricks, similar to those 
at Podggada with a Bhairava image and Siva lingarh is also- 
reported from the village Parva near Raighar in Umarkot 
tahasil 6 ' t , which indicates the prevalence of Bhairava and Lihga 
worship in Nala kingdom. Ramdas 68 further reports the find 
of an old stone image of ‘Uma-Mahe£vara’ at Bamini in Umar¬ 
kot area belonging to Nala age which testifies to the popularity 
of Uma-Mahe$vara cult as well. We visited Andi-Beheda, 
Andhri, Banuaguda, Taragaon located near Kesaribeda village 

61. J. P. Sing Deo, The Focus, December, 19S3. 

62. E.I., VqI. XXVIII, p. 16. 

63. J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXIII, Pt. I-II, p. 10. 

64. Ibid., p. 11. 

65. Ibid., p. 14. 
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and found fWa relics. Kesaribedg grant of Arthapati 66 records 
the donation of KeSelaka grima to four Brahmaijas of Kautsct- 
sagotra. Keselaka Gr&ma has been convincingly identified 
with modern Kesaribeda, the find-spot of the grant. At present 
we notice there three mounds 67 containing brickbats, pottery 
and stone slabs along with an old-pond beside the find spot of 
the grant (Fig. 5). It appears that ^aivism developed in this 
part under the patronage of Arthapati. 

In the present Nilakanthesvar temple complex of Umarkot 
proper located amidst the vestiges of an old fort with ditches 68 
we notice the figure of GapeSa, Uma-Mahe$vara, Parvati, 
Kartikeya, $iva, Bhairavl and MatrikQs. We are inclined to 
suggest that some of the sculptures belong to the period under 
discussion. In addition to this in most villages of Koraput, 
Kalahandi and Balangir region 69 we find representation of 
various deities of Saiva pantheon. This part was the cradle of 
Nala kingdom. The wide popularity of Saivism here perhaps 
owes its origin to this epoch of the early Nalas and some of the 
Saiva centres can be assigned to them as well. With the sudden 
demise of Arthapati perhaps in his encounter with the Vaka^a- 
kas 70 , the early phase of the progress of Saivism seems to have 
come to an end. Under his successor Skandavarman, a devout 
worshipper of Vispu, Vai§pavism made its appearance in the 
Nala kingdom. 

The 2nd phase of Saivism in Nala territory appears to have 
flourished in Kalahandi, Balangir and Rajim region under the 
patronage of Sristambha (C. 550-585). We have discussed that 
these Nala rulers have shifted their political activities to this part. 

66. £1., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 11-15; Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I-ir, 

pp. 33-43. 

67. Ramdas reports of five mounds. Ibid. 

68. J.B.R S., Vol. XXXni, Pt. I-II. p. 14. 

69. We have not surveyed the Bastar region which formed inseparable 
part of early Nala kingdom. 

70. See Chapter 4. 
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From the crescent and couchant-bull representation on their 
coins 71 it is clearly evident that they were worshippers of &va. 
Since no epigraphs of these rulers have come to our notice, the 
^aiva relics of this region which was included in their kingdom, 
were the only mute testimony of the growth of Saivism. We 
have suggested that the capital of the Nalas by this time has 
been shifted to Maraguda valley 72 where the massive Trisul 
monastery have been un-earthed. The discovery of a few 
Yogini figures 7 3 from the upper level of the site indicates that 
by the 6th century A.D. Sakti or the female principle had 
great impact on Saivism and the Saiva establishment of the 
place appears to have continued enjoying patronage of the 
Nala rulers. During this time, Belkhandi 74 , where images of 
Ganesa, Kartikeya, UmS-Mahesvara, Parvatl, Durga and 
Mahesvara etc. have been recovered through excavation and 
assigned between 6th to 8th centuty A.D. was also a famous 
^aiva centre. Later on tantricism crept into the fold of Saivism 
and fkktism. The find of various figures of Saiva pantheon 
at Ra^lpur-Jhariai, Surda, Sauntpur, Deogaon, Tantulikhunti 
etc. in Balangir district assignable to this epoch 7 5 very well 
testifies that Saivism. received wide popularity in the region. 
From the study of the variety of cult figures of this age it is 
also evident that Saivism in amalgamation with ^aktism gave 
rise to tantricism. 

The successors of Nandanaraja were primarily Vaisnavites. 
However, Saivism seems to have progressed un-abated. They 
were not known to have been inimical to Saivism and it appears 
that the religion received their royal support as well. 

71. Prachya Pratibha, Vol. V, No. I, pp. 69-70 ; J.N.S.I., Vol. XL, Pt. 

I-II, pp. 108-110. 

7.2. See Chapters 4 and 5. 

73. Sahu, op.cit. 

7*4. K.H.R-S., Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 265-270. Also see, History of Orissa , 

p. 82. 

75. See Chapter on Art and Architecture, 
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Ofthe later Nalas Bbimasenadeva (C. 900-935 A.D.) was 
known to have seen a devotee of ‘Yamalingeavara’ 7 6 . He 
'ruled in Aska region of Ganjam district of Orissa. After this 
king we do not find any direct evidence of Siva worship by 
•other Nala rulers in their records. 

The survey divulges that the beginning and burgeoning of 
f^aivism in south KoSala was intimately interlinked with the 
origin and rise of the Nalas. Mahegvara and Mahgsena, the 
family deities of Nalas appear to have occupied the highest 
rung in the ladder of Saiva pantheon. Worship of Saktpitha 
and Siva-Linga together with Vrisabha in Saiva shrines seem to 
have been introduced in their glorious epoch. The amalgamation 
of Saktism with Saivism give rise to Tantricism, which subse¬ 
quently had its revolutionary reflection in art and techtonic 
farms and enchanting echo in social and cultural order. 

In fact, the age of the Nalas represents the formative phase 
of Saivism, its ideals, ideation and thought. In ancient India 
many monastic establishments have been found all over India 
either belonging to Buddhism or to Jainism but as yet a 
monastic establishment of Saivas in ancient time has not been 
traced out any where in the country. The Trisul Viha of which 
the Nalas were the chief patrons seems to have been the 
precursor of ^aiva monastery in India 7 7 . 

VAI$NAVISM 

Nala kingdom witnessed the splendid efflorescence of 
Vaispavism. From the epigraphic statement “ PMamularii 
Xrutath Visnou RajFia &riskandavarmeria ” 78 , it is definitely 
evident that Nala king Skandavarman (C. 480-515 A.D.) was 
an ardent devotee of Vispu and an active patron of Vajgijavism. 
What was the state of Vaisqavite movement in South Kosala 

76. O.H.R.J., Voi. VI, Pt. I, pp. 97-102 ; E.I., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 233-38. 

77. N. K. Sahu, Satavarsiki Smaranika, Khadiai Sahitya Smiti, p. V, 

78. £■.!., Vol. XXI, p. 56, Line 5. 
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prior to his days is almost shrouded in obscurity. S. C. Behera 7 9 
believes that after Samudragupta’s invasion Va^navism received 
its momentum under royal patronage and the Ma^haras in 
Kalihga and the Nalas in Western Orissa (i.e. South Kosala 
area) were known to have marshalled the cause of the faith in 
4th/5th cenury A.D. H. C. Das 80 also supports this contention 
and speculating about its antiquity he is inclined to suggest 
that “this religion might have spread in this land from the 
1st phase of its reflection” 81 . In fact, Vaistjavism appears to 
have a hoary beginning in this part as is indirectly indicated 
by the vast mass of legendary accounts. The Indradyumna 82 
episode suggests its origin in tribal society in an unknown Blue 
hill, perhaps, located some where in the eternal Vindhyan range, 
the cradle of the Nalas, of South Kosala. “Narayaija was 
the primordial deity in the beginning and the predominence of 
Yigpu in Vaistjavism appears to be a later development” 83 and 
the ideation of Jagannath seems to be its latest manifestation. 
H. Kulke 84 believes that perhaps Jagannath was the most famous 
Hinduized tribal deity and Orissa seemed to have been deeply 
influenced by the tribal culture. Taking into consideration 
iconography of Jagannath A. Eschman 8 5 thinks “it is their 
being of wood which allows or necessitates the renewal of the 
Jagannath images as well as the dominating role which the 
daitas i.e., the priests of tribal origin play in this ritual strongly 
suggests its being of tribal origin”. We are inclined to suggest 

79. S. C. Behera, 'Rise and growth of Vai§rtavism in Orissa’, Sidelights 
on.History and culture of Orissa, pp. 371-374. 

80. H. C. Das, op.cit., p. 345. 

81. Ibid., p. 344. 

82. Ibid., pp. 365-366. This pertains to Vi$pu in the form of Jagannath. 

83. Ibid., p. 318. 

84. H. Kulke, Early state formation and royal legitimation in late anci¬ 
ent Orissa, Sidelights on History and culture of Orissa, pp. 105 and 
112 . 

85. A. Eschman, Prototype of the Navakalevara ritual and their rela¬ 
tion to Jagannath cult, Ibid., p. 387. 
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that Vai^pavism had a very early beginning in South Kosala 
many centuries before Skandavarman in the early period of 
the emergence of the tribal Nalas as a ruling power and the 
exact evidence seem to have been lost in course of time. 

From the epigraphic evidence of Podggda stone inscription 
and Rajim temple inscription it is evident that Vai^pavism which 
revolves round ths supreme god Vispu had its diverse mani¬ 
festations at different places of Nala kingdom. 

The charter of Skandavarman begins with an invocation to 
Lord Hari 

“Barinti jitarh jayati jasyatitvesa gunastutimhisd 

Nanu Bhagavaneva jay aril j etavyam chadhij e1acha nSS 
(“Hari was victorious, is victorious, and will be-victorious 
is not that (i.e. appropriate). For verily the Divine (Hari) is 
himself the conquest, the object to be conquered and the 
conqueror”). This grant records the foundation of a Toot 
print’ ( PUdamula ) of Vispu and donation of certain holding 
alongwith abundant hhuridaksina made to the donee Chakra- 
drona for worship in the temple, by the noble king and foremost 
scion (8rinalanvayamuk?asa) and son of Bhavada^avarman, 
with a hope of obtaning religious merit for his father, other 
ancestors and mother and desiring welfare for himself. He also 
directed that the proceeds of the holding should be entirely 
utilised for feeding in a satra of Brahmanas, specially of ascetics, 
of the poor and of the destitutes. Inline eleven he further 
declares that “he who will conform to the good path followed 
by king will for long find refuge in God Vasudeva” 8 9 (Savct- 
sudevasrayamapnuyachhiyram). From these references it is 
abundantly evident that Skandavarman was a devout worship¬ 
per of Vi§pu and a devoted champion of Vai§pavism. 

86. E.I., Vol. XXL pp. 153-157. 

87. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, 46-59. 

88. E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 55, Lines 1 and 2. 

89. Ibid., pp. 153-57. 
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The meaning of * Pcldamula ’ of ViSQu which the king establi¬ 
shed at Pugkari and set-up the inscription just in front of it is 
not quite clear. C. R. Krishnamacharly- 90 , who edited the grant 
translates it as a sanctuary. G. Ramdas 91 thinks it to be a 
place of pilgrimage wherein the foot print of Vi§pu was installed. 
He also reports of the discovery of a piece of “stone about two 
feet in diameter on which is a slightly deepened impression of a 
man’s right foot. The foot print itself is about 12" long and 
suggests that it must have been made by a very stalwart man”. 
The worn out foot impression and the eroded stone impressed 
him that it belonged to the same age as the epigraph on the 
rocky hill. “Perhaps it was the footprint (Padamula) of Vi§ou 
said in the inscription to have been set up by prince Skanda- 
varina”. 92 The relic was found amidst thick forest three miles- 
away in north-easterly direction from Podagada. However, we 
are inclined to suggest that perhaps the establishment ofpMamula 
of Vi§pu refers to the establishment of a Vispu Vihar or monas¬ 
tery by the king where the emblem of footprint of Vi§qu was- 
"the chief object of veneration. This contention is supported by 
the internal evidence as well as traditional instances of footprint 
worship in monasteries by the Buddhists and feaivas. The 
donation of a large holding for the maintenance of ascetics and 
poors in a satra indicates that the pcldamula was nothing but a 
VaiSpava vihara. In Buddhist Viharas, worship of footprint 
was also in vogue. At Raplpur-Jharial even to-day we notice- 
a few pairs of foot-prints worshiped with great veneration. It 
was known to have been a centre of Saivism and monastic 
activities 93 . N. K. Sahu 94 'is inclined to think that “the foot¬ 
print symbolises the dwarf incarnation of Vi Sou and it- appears 
that the idea of divine incarnation was popular in the Nala 

90. Ibid., pp. 156-57. 

91. J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXIII, Pt. I-II, pp. 7-13. 

92. Ibid., p. 11. 

93. Traces of the brick structures with the house plan Of monastic order 
traced out recently, testify the contention. 

94. N. K. Sahu, Utkal University History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 518. 
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kingdom”. Whatever might be the significance it seems, that the 
traditions of worship of footprint was borrowed from Buddhism. 
We visited the Podagafla hill fort (Fig. 3) and made detailed 
surface exploration of the site where the inscribed stone slab 
stands in isolated set-up amidst jungle ambience, in the one time 
thriving imperial city of the Nalas, now deserted and for-lorn 
and found traces of a structure in the shape of brickbats, stone 
slabs, parts of pillars and architectural projections together with 
the outline of a temple where the footprint seemed to have been 
lodged. We discovered a stone image of Hanumana in the 
right corner of the majestic hill fort which indicates that the 
incarnation of Rama and his worship together with Hanumgna 
was in vogue in Nala kingdom. 

G. Ramdas 95 conducted a trial digging at Ke£aribe<Ja near 
the find spot of the KeSaribeda grant of Arthapatiraja in 19.44 
and traced out a rectangular structure 8'x 4' and built up walls 
2 feet thick with bricks of (18"x 8"-P2") size. His report further 
says, “the wall now standing are about 2 / 6' vertical on a floor 
paved with the same kind of bricks. The entrance into this 
room is in the eastern wall. Opposite to this entrance is a 
beautiful carved image of Vispu standing two feet high on the 
pedestal cut on the middle of an obelisk 6' high”. The image 
is 6' armed. “In the upper right hand is the chakra while on 
the upper left hand the feankha. The lower right hand rests on 
the sword that hung from a belt round the waist. The lower 
left hand rests with the palm upwards on the top of the vertically 
standing gadd”. He assigns an ancient date for this Yispu 
figure 96 . From this it is evident that VaiSpavism flourished side 
by side together with other religions. Arthapatiraja, elder 
brother of Skandavarman, was a stunch ^aivite and was known 
to have donated this village ( agrahara ) to four donees of 
Kautsasagotra. We notice a Vi§pu image of similar type at 
Nilakanthesvar temple complex of Umarkot which indicates that 

95. J.B.R.S., Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

96. Ibid. 
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Vaispavism also thrived at many places and was popular among 
people. 

The occurrence of Vasudeva 97 (Krispa) in the epigraph testi¬ 
fies to the prevalence of Vasudeva cult in the Nala domain and 
its amalgamation with Vi§nu in the Vaispava philosophy. 
Vasudeva Krispa cult which is resplendent in Indian sacred 
literature was a very popular creed through the ages. In the 
Mahdbhctrata he is described principally as the invincible fighter 
god, a guide and a philosopher. Skandavarman an invincible 
warrior of his age was a worshipper of Vasudeva who appears 
to have been inspired by his personality. The creed also seemed 
to have popular appeal in Nala kingdom. 

Under Skandavarman the Nala kingdom extended almost 
over the entire traditional South Kosala region wherein of late 
relics of Vaispava pantheon have been traced out at many 
places, some of which, on stylistic ground, could be assigned to 
this epoch. In course of our exploration we have discovered a 
number of Visnu figures (Figs. 32,_33, 34). Saintala and Saunt- 
pur in Bolangir district together with ancient brick, pottery, 
structural remains and other vestiges ascribable to Nala Age 98 . 

Vaispavi, the counterpart ofVispu" also finds representation 
in the sculptural art of this region at places like Belkhandi in 
Kalahandi district. Thus Vaispavism with a rich pantheon and 
synthesis of other allied cults had a spectacular growth and 
development enjoying popular support and princely protection. 
If the institution of padamula of Vi§pu be accepted to represent 
a Vaispava vihdr (Matha) then it can be said that some sort of 
Vaigpavite monastic order had also made its appearance under 
Skandavarman. We are also inclined to suggest that the invoca¬ 
tory phraseology “Hari is himself the conquered and the 
conqueror” that finds place in the beginning of the inscription 
marked with some sort of heroic and military accent, perhaps 

97. E.I., XXI, p. 156, Line 11. 

98. See Chapter on Art and Architecture, 

99. H. C. Das, op.cit., p. 346. 
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reflects the dichotomic chivalrous and religious personality of 
Skandavarman the great and invincible warrior of his age who 
appeared to have been inspired by the versatile charisma of 
Vi§gu and Vasudeva, his personal and state deity. His death 
about C. 515 A.D. marked the end of a phase of Vaisnavism in 
south Kosala. 

With 'the ascendancy of Rajim group of Nalas Prithviraja 
(C. 585-625), Viruparaja (C. 625-660) and Vilasatunga (C. 660- 
700) the 2nd phase of Vaisgavism sprouted in Nala kingdom 
ot South Kosala with chief concentration in and around Rajim 
area comprising parts of the present day adjoining region of 
Sambalpur-Bolangir, Kalahandi, Raipur and Durg districts. 
The Rajivlochan temple inscription 100 of Vilasatunga starts 
with a prayer offered to Vispu. H. L. Sukla 101 opines that 
the four armed Vi§gu image holding &ankha, Chakra, gada, 
■padma etc. found inside the Rajivlochan temple belongs to this 
epoch. He further states that according to Vi§gu Purdna the 
eyes of Vispu resemble a fully blossomed lotus (Rajiv) and 
the name of the Vi§gu image of Rajim seems to have derived 
its name Rajivlochan from that. In that previous phase 
of Vaisgavism we noticed limited and symbolic representation 
of ViShu’s incarnation But in sharp contrast in this phase 
Viggu’s incarnations became diverse and numerous. In the 
inscription we find names of Varaha, Nrusingha, Vamana 
Mandhata and Rama etc. which interestingly had their iconic 
representation in the temple complex itself, testifying to the 
popularity of Avatara worship of Vi§pu Himself in his manifold 
mysterious aspects. The Narayapa . image of Badringrayaga 
temple of this place furnishes evidence of synthesis of Narayaga 
the primordial deity and Vigpu the supreme God. The 
Gajalaks.ml motif represented in this rich Vaigpava centre, 
suggests that by this time, the worship of Lakgml with Visgu 
became popular and the motif became almost an inseparable 

100. E.I., Vol. XXVI, pp. 49-56. 

101. H. L. Sukla, Prachina Bastar, pp. 161. 
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part of temple architecture. The beautiful Vi§iju images (Fig, 
33) of Saintala together with the ruins and relics of a Vaisqava 
temple, with the extant doorjamb and icons of Vispu’s incarna¬ 
tion 10 indicate that Saintala was a flourishing centre of 
Vai§pavism. We also find relics of Vaispava pantheon at 
Salebhafa, and Patnagarh in Bolangir district of Orissa, which 
on stylistic ground could be assigned to this age. The Biranchi- 
narayapa image of Salebhata amply testifies that the Narayapa 
cult was also popular. The exquisite Trivikrama (Fig. 32 ) 
figure of Sauntpur suggests the spread of the worship of Vispu’s 
various incarnations into the remote areas. 

The figures of Varclhl and Vaisnavi etc. found in this area 
amply reflect that Vai§pavism developed significantly with a 
rich and diverse pantheon in the Nala kingdom. Gradually a 
process of synthesis of various cults and cult icon developed 
almost at all important religious centres as is evident from the 
congregation of &va, Vi§pu, Laksmi, Ardhanarisvara, MUtrikSs 
and Harihara figures in one centre, at places like Saintala, 
Sauntpur, Badhyanath, Harisankar, Rajim and Belkhandi etc. 
and the process finally seems to have been cultinated in the 
w.orsphip of all pervasive Jagannath in the later peiod. 

&AKTISM 

The contrasting phenomenon of rare epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence, and the resplendent presence of panoramic 
phalanx of ^akta divinities, diverse and numerous, in the Nala 
kingdom is a perplexing problem like the complicated 
philosophy of the cult itself. It is not known definitely if 
Saktism received princely patronage, nevertheless, the abundant 
and exuberent sculptural evidences brought to light by a series 
of spectacular archaeological discoveries precisely suggest that 
the creed had unprecedented popular appeal and accretion in. 
the religious firmament in the age of the Nalas. 

102. Yol. II, Nos. 2-3, pp. 2-3. 
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The. advent of f^aktism in the Nala territory of south Kosala 
is wrapped in obscurity. According to H. C. Das 103 “this 
powerful religion made its appearance in Orissa two or three 
centuries before Christ” and a similar date of its origin in Nala 
kingdom is not altogether precluded. Many renowned 
scholars 104 strongly suggest the tribal origin of the faith in 
this part which appears very convincing. In the Kalahandi 
copper plate grant of Maharaja Tustikara 105 “Stambhesvari”' 
(Lady of the post or “Pillar goddess”) finds mention, which 
according to A. Eschman 106 is a Hinduised tribal goddess. 
Even to-day, we find in this area wide prevalence of wooden 
post or pillar worship as the embodiment of goddess among 
tribals together with her stone image nearby (Fig. 36). The 
Nalas originally who were a tribal people of this part, perhaps 
worshipped ^akti (energy or power) the mysterious manifestation 
of nature in such a manner since the earliest days of their 
emancipation. 

The earliest archaeological evidence of Saktism is available 
to us from the recent important excavations on the TriSul 
mound in the Maraguda valley of Kalahandi, which on palaeo- 
graphic ground has been assigned to 4th/5th entury A.D. 10T 
A beautiful brick temple unearthed from underground, is found 
perched on the first two ridges. The main shrine consisting 

103. H. C. Das, op.cit., pp. 210-227. Also see his ‘^akit cult in Orissa’, 
Sidelights on History and Culture of Orissa, pp. 351-361. 

104. Ibid., p. 351 ; H, Kulke, op.cit., p. Ill ; A. Eschman, op.cit,, 
p. 387. 

105. KH.R.J., Vol. II, No. 2-3, pp. 107-110; Tustikara’s progeny and 
dynasty is not known. H L. Sukla thinks that he was a feuda¬ 
tory chief of Nalas, op.cit., pp. 97-101 ; N. K. Sahu coins his house 
as ‘parvatadvaraka’ alter the name of his capital, History of 
Orissa, pp. 80-83, we have suggested that he ruled under the 
umbrella of the Nalas and his territory was within the sphere of 
cultural and political zone of the Nalas. 

106. A. Eschman, op.cit., p. 388. 

107. N. K. Sahu, Unpublished excavation report of Maraguda. valley, 
pp. 1-5. 
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of the sanctum and the porch is on the 2nd ridge, while the 
approach path and some other chambers of the temple are in 
the first ridge. Inside the Garbhargriha which is square in size 
(12 ft. X 12 ft.) is enshrined a “^aktipifha” (Fig. 10) (without 
Lingam) measuring 2 ft. X 12| ft. and 3^ ft. in height and around 
the Pitha a ‘pradaksippatha’ 2\' wide has been built with great 
care. The porch is rectangular in size (5 ft. x7| ft.) and 
small images of (all females) deities are found inside it” 108 . 
In the third ridge another ruins of a brick temple has been 
revealed “Inside the sanctum of the temple the image of the 
goddess (Fig. 9) four feet in height is found enshrined on a 
beautiful pedestal which is also four feet in height. The goddess 
is two armed and stands in Alidha attitude (archer’s pose) facing 
right while the lion at her feet faces left”. There is an inscrip¬ 
tion on the pedestal in the script of the 5th century A.D. which 
reads “MaheSvari Bhavada” 10 9 . K. C. Panigrahi and H. C. 
Das 110 are also inclind to suggest the date of two armed Durga 
images to the same period. Mahesvarl Bhavada is believed to 
be the iQtadevi of Nala king Bhavadattavarman (C. 435-465 
A.D.) by Sahu, which appears quite plausible. Two armed 
Durga images are also found in Umarkot region which clearly 
alight us that &akti cult in the form of Durga worship was in 
vogue in Nala kingdom. 

Worship of ‘Linga on Saktipitha ’ was also popular. By 
/ / 

this time a synthesis of Saivism and Saktism had already taken 
place. The un-identified stone figurines of female deities recove¬ 
red from the excavation suggest that a rich and varied Sakta 
divinities were worshipped together with Durga. In the present 
state of our knowledge we cannot say for certain if these divini¬ 
ties are Yoginis or not. However, we are inclined to think that 
the figures of the godlings were earlier representation and 
reflection of the later efflorent ToginI cult. The establishment 

108. Ibid., p. 2. 

109. Ibid., p. 3. 

110. R. C. Das, op.cit., p. 352. 
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of feaktipitha inside the sanctum gives clear evidence that by 
this time Puru§a and prakriti, Siva and Sakti were conceived 
as one and worshipped together. The abundant and profuse 
sculptural representation in most of the ancient Saiva shrines 
of Durga and her multitude manifestations further corroborates 
such a speculation. 

The upper part of iron sacrificial post ( yupastambha) found 
beside the Durga temple 111 also suggests that the paraphernalia 
of ritual sacrifice had already entered into the fold of the Saktism 
by this time. Thus we get a vivid picture of a well-developed 
order of Sakta cult in the Maragudg valley 112 in the epoch of 
the early Nalas. 

The next stage of efflorescence of ^aktism appears to have 
been represented by the vestiges of Asurgarh, brought to light 
by excavations 11S . Asurgarh is located three miles to the west 
of Narla station, in Kalahandi district of Orissa, The archaeo¬ 
logical operation reveals that it was a formidable square fort on 
the river Sandul with four wide gates in four cardinal directions 
and on each gate was installed a guardian deity namely Gangs 
at the east, Kalapat at the west, Vaisqavi at the north and Dokri 
at the south, evidently indicating the significant influence of 
Sakta divinities in the fort township. On the basis of strati- 

111. Sahu, ‘Report of Archaeological Excavations in the upper Jonk 
Valley in Nawapara Sub-Division of Kalahandi district. Satavarsiki 
Smaranika, 1983, Khadial Sahitya Smaiti, p. VIII. 

112. J. P. Sing Deo, speaking of the discovery of a stone ‘YonVm 
Maragufia valley writes “Yonl, the Adi-Sakti is the primal root of 
the source of objectivation and believed to possess life of its own. 
It is treated as a sacred area worthy of reverence, a symbol of 
Cosmic force. It is the ultimate ground, in which the seed of all 
Creation is planted and nourished. All life generates in the womb, 
and in due course all things emerge from therein. These discoveri¬ 
es, prove MaragUQta valley, to have been a notable site of SEX 
WORSHIP. See the Focus, 1983, we however, suggest the Tow 
to have been represented Sakti worship. 

113. N. K. Sahu ‘Archaeological findings in Asurgarh’, New dimension 
of Tourism in Orissa, 1976, pp. 9-12. 
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graphy of the antiquities the cultural sequence of the site has 
been convincingly ranged between 3rd century B.C. to 6th 
century A.D. by the excavator 114 . The upper layer assigned 
from 4th to 6th century A.D. has yielded rich relics of this cult, 
gakta cultural assemblage of this stratum can, therefore, without 
any chance of error be assigned to the Nalas 115 . In fact, this 
area comprising present day Bastar, Koraput and Kalahandi 
region was south KoSala and Mahakantara, the cradle of the 
Nalas 118 . 

A trial digging in the residential area has brought to light a 
circular brick structure 40 feet in diameter together with terra¬ 
cotta figurines of goddess. The structure has been identified as 
a shrine of mother goddess, probably belonging to Stambhesvari 
found mention in the Terasinga (Kalahandi) charter of Tusti¬ 
kara of an hitherto unknown lineage. 

These evidences very much speak that Saktism was in flouri¬ 
shing condition and its cult icons were installed even as 
guardians of the quarters. We are further inclined to suggest 
that at this centre, there is a clear reflection of the earliest 
beginning of the tradition of the circular Yogini temple and 
perhaps its creed as well. The find of objects of magic cure 117 
further indicates that Tantricism, made its appearance in 
Buddhism, Saivism and Saktism during this period. 

The third stage of the transcendence of the system can be 
traced in the trial tenching of Belkhandi conducted by K. N. 
Mahapatra 118 . Belkhandi, ancient ‘Rajpadar’situated at the 

114. Ibid. 

115. Asurgarhis sometimes identified as the capital of Tustikara, per¬ 
haps a subordinate ruler of Nalas. This fact is fully corroborated 
when N. K. Sahu the excavator assigns this site to Vyaghraraja, 
prior to Tustikara, Ibid. So there is absolutely no doubt that this 
Sakta centre flourished under Nalas. Also see, Sukla, ‘Prachina 
Bastar, p. 97. 

116. N. K. Sahu, Ibid. ; Sukla, Ibid. 

117. Sahu, Ibid. 

118. N.H.R.J., Yol. II, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 167-172. 
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confluence of the rivers Tel and Utei in Kalahandi district of 
Orissa, was a great centre of i^akti cult, as evident from the 
excavations. The site to the west of the present Chaijdi temple 
yielded beautiful Saptamatruka statues of Kaumari, MaheSvari, 
Brahmahx, Vai§ijavi, Varahl, Indrapi and Chamuijda along 
with their respective vehicles. Other figures recovered from the 
place are Uma-Mahe£vara (Figs. 38, 39, 40) Lakgml, Narayapa, 
GapeSa, Kartikeya, Brahma, Garuda, Vrusabha, Gajasimha, 
Mahesvara, Parvati (Fig. 31), Durga. Magas, Yogis, Dvarapalas 
and some unidentified statues of Brahmanical pantheon. These 
discoveries together with the structural remains suggest that 
Belkhandi was a thriving religious centre of Brahmanism. 

As regards the date of the relics there is controversy. K. N. 
Mahapatra 119 and following him N. C. Das 120 ascribe these 
monuments to Somavamsi period (i.e. 8th, 9th century A.D.). 
J. D. Beglar 121 and N. K. Sahu 122 are inclined to suggest the 
date between 6th to 8th and 6th to 11th century A.D. respecti¬ 
vely. In view of the close resemblance of the Matruka statues 
and a few others with the sculptures of Rajim area which Beglar 
suggests, we are inclined to assign their date in 6th/7th century 
A.D. in the days of the. Rajim group of Nala rulers. 

Besides these chief excavated centres we find sculptural repre¬ 
sentation of ^akta deities at many places in this part, some of 
which on stylistic ground could be assigned to the period under 
discussion. The final stage of the evolution of this religion 
finds expression in the yoginx cult, which witnessed its fuller 
efflorescence in and around Rauipur-Jharial in ancient south 
KoSala. O n the basis of the archaeological evidence we have 
already hinted about the existence of the tradition of circular 
temple of Sakta deity in Nala kingdom as early as 5th century 
A.D. and it appears that in Rapipur-Jharial also the movement 

119. Ibid. 

120. Das, op.cit., pp. 355-56. 

121. Ibid. 

122. History of Orissa, pp. 82-83. 
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made its advent sometime in 6th/7th century A.D. Recently J, P. 
Singh Deo 12 3 has traced out the relics of another Yogini temple 
along with its central deity (Fig. 26) at Sankusgarh in Kala- 
handi district which suggests that the cult lately became very 
popular in this region. Apart from the cult icons, the manifesta¬ 
tion of ^akta-tantric pantheon gradually spread and adorned 
the niches and facades of temples in the slender form of alasa- 
kanycis, apsaras and flying fairies resplendant with all conceiv¬ 
able sensuous and seductive postures and coquettis gorgeous 
gestures rendering the whole into an amatory world of 
immanent Sakti. 


OTHER DIVINITIES 

Besibes the principal pantheon of deities discussed, we also 
find reference to a myriads of other minor divinities in the Nala 
records. Sun is invariably invoked in Nala records as the 
witness of royal donations. In the Rajim inscription Surya is 
prayed in the following words. Jayati prathita mahibhutafiga 
sironihta nija pddah, Nityodita pratUpah purnadityo 124 '. Thus 
it appears that the worship of Sun was in vogue in Nalakingdom. 
In the Rithapur grant of Bhavadatfavarman 123 Prajapati 
(Brahma) finds mention and in other records Chandra and Tclrd, 
are referred to indicating the prevalence of worship of these 
gods 126 . The arehaeological evidences testify to the worship 
of syncretic cult icons such as Ardhangrisvara and Hari-Hara. 
H. C. Das 127 believes that the rise of the later cult is “due to 
simultaneous growth of two important religions fsaivism and 
VaiSqavism”. We noted unprecedented rise of both the cults in 
south Kosala and now the syncretic sculptures found at many 
religious centres, such as Harisankar, Sauntpur and Badhyanath 

123. J. P. Singh Deo, The Focus, pp. 9-10. 

124. Sukla, op.cit.,p. 164. 

125. E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 164, Line 4. 

126. Sukla, Ibid 

127. Das, op.cit., p. 303. 
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etc., perhaps represent the happy and prudent amalgamation 
of the two systems to cater to the need of discerning people. 

Concept of heaven and hell :—Nala records also reflect the 
various metaphysical religious aspects of life and living in this 
and in the other world and the concept of heaven and hell. 
The ruler and the ruled believe that right deeds lead to heaven 
and irreligious action consigns one in hell. 

Pdsti varsasahasrani svargenandati bhumidab 
akseptd chdnumantd chatanyeva narakevasatati 128 . 

Nala kings were making lavish donations for the salvation 
and eternal bliss of the departed soul of their ancestors and for 
increasing their own religious merit for ultimate refuge in the 
person of god. It appears that the princes and people of the 
Nala kingdom were highly religious minded. Donations were 
made on auspices occasion from exceptionally holy places like 
Prayag or Puskari quite in conformity with the dictates of 
DharmaSgstra. 


TlRTHAS 

Archaeological and literary evidences point to the existence 
of a few ‘tirthas , or exceptionally holy places in the Nala terri¬ 
tory which appear to have significantly influenced the religious 
life of the people. Prayag, the confluence of Ganga and 
Yamuna in Allahabad, though not within Nala domain, finds 
conspicuous mention as ‘prajdpati prasddasiddhaksetra' (the 
place blest by Brahma) in the charter of Bhavadaftayarman. 

Puskari :—Puskari (i.e. Po4agada) the original capital city of 
the Nalas was known to have been a famous tirtha as warranted 
in the Mahabhdrata and other PurUnas 12 9 . According to 
G. Ramdas 180 ‘Pufjkara’ the name itself means a place of pilgri¬ 
mage and in the MahdbMrata it is described on the supreme 
among tirthas. 

128. E.I., Vol. XXV11I, pp. 12-17. 

129. J.E.R.S., Vol. XXXIII, Pt. MI, p. 7-8. 

130. Ibid. 

15 
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Sarvatirthesu rdjendra tirtha trailokyavisrutarii 
Puskaram namayam viksyktam mahilbhagah sam&viset, 
Tatheiva pu$kararh rdjan tlrthdn&madiruchy et. 

Further it is said that “all places of pilgrimage are pious in 
Kritayuga but Pu.skara is sacred in the treta age”. 

‘Sarvarh krita yuge punyam 
Tretayam puskaram smirtamk 

The existence of a ruined Siva temple alongwith a phalanx 
of divinities beside two ancient tanks amidst a Kaleidoscopic 
jungle and serene setting at Puskari very much, testify to such a 
contention. “The establishment of the footprint of Vi§hu and 
of a feeding house for all kinds of tramps prove that it was a 
place of pilgrimage” 13 L Land grants are generally issued from 
a very holy place. The issue of two such grants from Puskari 
further corroborates the sublime sanctity of the place. 

Somatlrtha :—Somatlrtha is identified with the present twin 
hamlets of Ranlpur-Jharial i n Balangir district of Orissa. 
Beglar 132 who visited the temple town in 1874-75 counted 57 
temples of varied shape and size at various stages of decay and 
preservation and noted about the existence of about 120 temples 
in early times. We made a systematic survey of the temple 
complex and traced out the outline of the foundation of twenty 
temples and we believe that no less than 200 temples of various 
dimensions exist here in the heyday of the sacred place over an 
area of 2X1 km. Beglar further writes “the occurrence of so 
many temples at this spot is sufficiently account for by the 
inscription which records the existence here of a tirth or place 
of pilgrimage” 13 8 . He assigns the latest date of the structures 
to 8th century A.D. and K.N. Mahapatra 134 between 650 to 
950 A.D. Now so far the antiquity of the place as a tirtha is 

131. Ibid., p. 9, also see Prachina Bastar, p. 169. 

132. A.S.I., Vol. XIII, No. 49, Rapipur-Jharial. 

133. Ibid. 

134. O.H.R.J., Vol. Ill, No, 2, p. 75. 
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concerned, we are inclined to date back as early as 3rd/4th 

century A.D. Out contention is based on the fact that Soma- 

tirtha apparently, named after the presiding deity of this sacred 

centre SomeSvara Siva, finds mention in the Vdmana Purclt}a. 

According to Pargiter 136 the Pur&nas are compiled in the 3rd 

century A.D. and hence we can safely assign the existence of 

this place as a tirtha in the same age. A careful study of the 

monuments also suggests an anterior date of afew structures 136 . 

The same Parana states that in Somatirtha, fhva named as 

Somasitala, and Gopal are worshipped together. The existence 

/ 

of Somasagara, SomeSvara Siva temple and a Vi§ou temple at 
Rapipur-Jharial further corroborates the speculation. 

Some other minor tirthas of Nala age appear to have been 
located at Belkhandi, Saintala, Sauntpur and Baidyanath in 
Kalahandi and Balangir districts of Orissa as is evident from 
the extant numerous and diverse representations of divinities of 
various religious systems as well as finds of other cultural assem¬ 
blage of ancient heritage. 

Nala Age represents the formative phase of religious exuber¬ 
ance and cultural efflorescence of south Kosala. Many religious 
traits of the Brahmanic system seemed to have originated in 
Vindhya region and diffused to other parts. Nala kings, the 
architect of this epoch, were great champions of this system 
who incessantly cherished the idea of protecting the cows, the 
Brahmanas along with the subjects. Svasti go brclhmana prajcl- 
bhyab siddha rastu 13 \ In fact, this age witnessed unpreceden¬ 
ted religious attainments with all its manifestations and 
the present day culture complex of this part owes a lot to 
this phase. 

The above discussion indicates that the Nalas though basi¬ 
cally Saivaites were tolerant to other religious faiths. The 

135. Pargiter, The Purdw Text of the Dynasties of Kali Age, pp. XII- 
XVI. 

136. See Chapter on Art and Architecture. 

137. E.I., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 12-17. 
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religious eclecticism inculcated by the Nalas made them very 
popular and helped them in administration of their dominion. 
In fact, they in one respect laid the foundation of a strong and 
powerful kingdom and on the other hand, highlighted the 
Brahmapical religion in the line of the Guptas. Well conver¬ 
sant in &ruti, Smriti, epics and Pur Unas, the monarchs adminis¬ 
tered the kingdom and developed and popularised the various 
religious creeds. 
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Art and Architecture 


Extant archaeological evidences throw a flood of light on 
the splendid art and architecture that flourished in the Nala 
kingdom. The ideas and ideation of the various religious 
movements had their reflection and echo in plasticand techtonic 
expressions. In the sphere of civil architecture there seems to 
have been admirable advancement. Capital cities were well 
planned with elaborate system of fortification. Religious edifices 
and monastic institutions appeared to have sprung up at various 
centres as evident from the remains and ruins revealed by 
excavations. Plastic art found clear expression in architecture, 
sculptural art as well as in cult icons. I made an extensive 
field study in this part (ancient south Kosala region) and traced 
out a large number of antiquities ascribable to the Nala Age. 
Plere is an attempt to present them in a chronological manner. 

POD A GAD A SCHOOL OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
(C. 4th/5th Century A.D.) 

The hill fort :—In the 4th/5th century A.D. the Nalas ruled 
over an extensive territory from their early capital Puskari, 
where even now, we find vast architectural and sculptural ruins. 
An imposing hill-fort (Fig. 3) containing brick bats, pottery, 
traces of stair-cases and structures, broken architectural 
members 1 water channels and rock-cut well together with the 

1. J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXIII, Pt. I-II, pp. 7-19. 
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stone inscription 2 of Skandavarman, stands at the centre of 
the ancient township amidst old vestiges spreading all around 
over 5 km. radius. I made a systematic surface exploration 
of the locality and found immense wealth of antiquities. To the 
east of the hill fort I could trace out the ruins of the civil 
township in the shape of brick bats, broken pieces of tiles 
and terracottas and traces of roads and streets. Pieces of 
bangles, semiprecious stone beads and contours of ancient tanks 
were further traced out here which give the impression that 
Pu$kari was a well laid out city with a formidable hill fort and 
a well planned civil township. On the flat surface of the hill 
we find numerous circular holes meant for pounding and 
chaffing of rice. Outline of a small square shrine is seen in 
front of the rock epigraph which indicates that perhaps Skanda¬ 
varman 3 established the footprint of Vi§pu in this temple. An 
excavation of the site can expose the treasures of the temple. 

Terracotta art :—A set of rock-cut stair-case leads to the 
northern side of the hill fort where we notice a group of broken 
terracottas (Fig. 4) lying at the foot of a huge rock alongwith a 
number of stone sculptures (now housed in a leaf hut and occa¬ 
sionally worshipped by the local tribes). Some of the broken 
terracottas, undoubtedly belong to the same age to which the 
inscription of Podggada is ascribed (i.e., 5th century A.D.). 
The terracotta horse has been nicely executed with the vivid 
representation of the ornaments with which horses used to be- 
decorated in those days. A series of terracottas representing 
animals and symbols speaks of the prevalence of art in clay. 

The panel of Siva-Pdrvati An excellent image of Siva 
and Parvatl (Fig. 1) are projected in yadavu position. $iva is 
holding perhaps a ‘ bihafala ’ in his right hand and embracing 
Earvati in his left hand. He is wearing a peculiar mukuta 

2. B.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 153-155. 

3. In the Podagada stone inscription it is stated that Skandavarman set 

np the Psdamula of Vi?nu in front of the epigraph. See EJ., Vol. 

XXI, pp. 153-156. 
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which looks like a truncated turban. Parvatr is seen holding a 
Rivaling a in her left hand and a ketakd flower in her right 
hand that touches Siva’s right arm in a romantic position of 
embrace. Her hairdo is knotted to both sides. She is wearing 
one short and one long necklace and the waist attaire is steam 
gely managed ending in a scrool design. To the right of $iva 
Kartikeya is depicted mounting his vehicle peacock. Below 
the left foot of Parvatl a devotee (or attendant of Siva) is seen 
sitting flanked by a lion (greatly defaced). At the centre is a 
bull looking strange due to erosion. Some celestial beings have 
been shown at the top of the panel. As a whole the sculptural 
composition is excellently embellished with a touch of natura¬ 
lism though the ornamentation is crude. Here we notice no 
influence of any exotic art movement. To us it appears to be 
the product of local art tradition. The diction of composition 
is simple but eloquent. In fact, it is a beautiful piece of art 
work of autochthonous tradition of the early phase. 

The &aiva Shrine :—To the south-west of Podagada hill at a 
distance of about \ km. we find the ruins of a J^aiva shrine and 
a number of scattered sculptures and two old tanks. The temple 
(Fig. 7) as evident from the ruins consists of a small square 
chamber made of burnt bricks. A flight of stone steps leads to 
the sanctum of the temple where now stands a stone slab one 
metre high. The feaktipitha and Sivalihga are missing. The 
extant remains give the impression that originally the temple 
consisted of a square sanctum, not very high and perhaps had 
a flat roof of wooden beams and terracotta tiles in the line of 
the early Gupta structures. By this time, in north India, the 
towering pyramidal roof of temple architecture had already 
made its faint appearance and bricks had been substituted by 
stone medium. But in the Nala kingdom the tradition was yet 
to take its root. As would be discussed, archaeological excava¬ 
tions reveal that in the 4th/5th century A.D. temples mostly 
consist of a sanctum often with a small mandapa in front. The 
outline of a small matp}apa is also visible here. 
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The Yaksa and other figures :—In front of the ruined temple 
under the trees numerous broken stone sculptures of $aiva 
pantheon are noticed (Fig. 5). The image of Vru$abha, GafleSa 
and a lihga emblem together with the broken sculptural frag¬ 
ments have been executed in the rough sand stone. Unlike the 
image of the exquisite f&va-Parvat! here the sculptural represen¬ 
tations are lacking eloquence and elasticity. However, as evident 
from the Gapesa image the artists had carved out the cult icons 
quite in conformity with the principle of iconometry as embo¬ 
died in the Sastras. The Yaksa image (Fig. 2) carved out in 
round even after centuries of weathering retains its sturdy form, 
symmetry, rigidity and artistic force. In fact, it is a rare piece 
of archaic plastic work where the reflection of Dumduma and 
Parkham Yaksa 4 are discernible. The image is four-armed and 
is seen in sitting position wearing a beaded necklace, earrings 
and heavy wrist bands and armlets. The face is round with 
bulging closed eyes and prominent long mustache and thick 
curly hairs combed backward. Despite its primitive look and 
terse modelling the image appears to be an excellent piece of 
early art work with a symmetrical physical composition and 
grave facial expression. In comparison with the ^iva-Psrvatl 
image (Fig. 1) the date of this sculpture may be pushed back to 
around 4th century A.D. S. K. Saraswati 4a is also included 
to suggest such a date for art works of central India of Pre- 
Gupta age. 

The Satl pillars :—In front of the ruined &va temple and 
about a kilometer to its north at another place we notice two 
groups of sati-pillars with exquisite finish. A glance at the 
memorial satl pillars (Fig. 6) gives the impression that, these 
are the product of the same artistic movement to which the 
statues of Gapesa and Yaksa belong. In one figure we notice 
two seated ladies in the act of adoration in the lower half of 
the sculptured slab. Despite the weathering their slender 

4. Fabri, History of the Art of Orissa, p, 13. 

4a. S. K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, pp.J 5 CO. 
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bodies, enchanting faces and the beautiful typical knotted 
hairdo appeared to have been executed by skilled artists. 
Though the composition is surcharged with an atmosphere of 
adoration and remorse being executed on a memorial satl pillar, 
even then the bodies of the ladies have been beautifully 
proportioned with elegance and lovely feminine tenderness 
and delicacy. In the eyes and the face the touch of classical 
simplicity is discernible and by far the statues of the ladies are 
superb example of early art work. In the upper half of the 
pillar a raised female hand is shown. In the other figure 
three female statues are carved out in profile in the lower half 
and two raised hands are shown in the upper portion. 

Undoubtedly, these two sculptured slabs are memorial sati 
pillars set up in memory of some fallen heroes whose wife 
became sail by self immolation. From epigraphic evidence 5 
we know that there was severe and protracted fight between 
the Nalas and Vakafakas and the later are even known to 
have devastated Puskari and we have every reason to believe 
that these satl pillars have been erected in memory of some 
fallen heroes and their satl wives. 

The statues of ^aiva pantheon originally appeared to have 
been installed as lateral deities in the f-jaiva shrine and the 
lady figures of the pillars are some of the classic representations 
of secular art idiom. So far the date of the Podggada school 
of art is concerned we can assign it to the 4th/5th century A.D. 
The artistic style and diction discussed as well as the epigraphic 
evidences 6 very much corroborate such a dating 7 . This early 
phase of artistic movement appears to have been inspired by 

5. E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 153-156. 

6. Ibid,, Kesaribecja Grant issused from Pu§kari is also ascribed to 
5th century A.D., J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I-II, pp. 33-42. 

7. P. Acharya’s opinion that from 1st century B.C. to 5th century A.D. 
we have not got any specimen of art in Orissa, does not appear to 
be correct. Acharya, Studies in Orissan History , Archaeology and 
Archives, p. 319. 
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the Gupta art style and indigenous tradition, stone as well as 
terracotta being the medium of works. The broken terracotta 
figures (Fig. 4) convey the impression that artistic ingenuinity 
reflected equally on terracottas. 

Visiiu and other sculptures :—G. Ramdas 8 who made exten¬ 
sive survey of the Podagada area also reports about the find 
of a number, of images of Bhairava, Uma-MaheSvara and Visnu 
executed beautifully, and assigns them to this period. At 
Kesaribeda which finds mention in the Grant of Arthapati 
(C. 465-480) Ramdas 9 discovered a superb standing Visij-u 
image. “The face of the image is beardless and the mouth 
and the eyes are smiling. The smiling appears dancing on 
the lips. The cheeks are dimpled and made the impression 
more enchanting’’. We visited the ruined town of Kesaribeda 
(Fig. 8) and noticed the entire locality teeming with ancient 
relies testifying the contention of Ramdas that the Vi§pu image 
in question (now missing) belongs to the period under discussion. 

In Umarkot, in the present Nilakanthesvar temple complex 
of Koraput we notice a few images of Saiva pantheon ascrib- 
able to this early phase on stylistic consideration. The location 
of the temple amidst the ruins of the fort further corroborates 
the contention. Thus it appears that at Pu§kari (modern 
Podggada of Bhandarlguda revenue village) the early capital 
city of Nalas and in its surrounding areas there was unprece¬ 
dented outburst of artistic activities of a tolerably high order. 

ARTISTIC HERITAGE OF MARAGUDA VALLEY 

The &aktipitha and the Durga temple :—Excavations on 
Trisul mound in Maraguda Valley 10 have revealed ruins of 
architectural and artistic heritage of this period. A shrine 

8. J.B.R.S., Vol XXXIII, Pt. I-II, pp. 7-1 9. 

9. Ibid., p. 13. 

10. Sahu, Report of Archaeological excavation in the Upper Jonk 

Valley in Nawapara Subdivision of Kalahandi district, Orissa, 

Satavarsiki Smaranika, 1983, Khadial Sahitya Samiti, pp.vi.-ix. 
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consisting of sanctum, porch and approach path of brick 
masonry unearthed by archaeological digging and assigned 
to 4th/5th century A.D. has come to light. Inside the garbha- 
griha and feaktipitha (Fig. 10) was also found in situ. “Beauti¬ 
ful stone pillars mark the entrance to the sanctum and they also 
hold the roof which was of flat type but now found in ruins” 11 . 
The porch is rectangular in size and plan. In the third ridge 
of TriSul mound complex another beautiful brick temple (Fig. 9) 
has been brought to light from underground. Here there is 
no trace of Mandapa and it appears that shrine consists of the 
sanctum only. Inside the sanctum is found the two-handed 
image of Durga standing in alidha attitude facing while the 
lion at her feet faces left. There is an inscription on the 
pedestal in the character of 5th century A.D. which reads 
*M ahesvari Bhavada’ 12 . 

According to the excavator 13 “on both the temple there 
was no Sikharas or Vimdnas. Both were provided with 
terraced roof which indicates that these are constructed prior 
to 500 A.D.” This date is further corroborated by other 
allied antiquities recovered from the excavations. In the 
evolution of temple architecture we mark here some improve¬ 
ment over the earliest temple of Nala age discovered at 
Podagafla. Evidence of a rectangular mandapa attached to 
the main shrine is noticed here. Another significant feature 
of architectural development of this place is the discovery of 
residential buildings built on square plans beside both the 
temple complex evidently for the occupation of the monks and 
priests 14 . The rooms are single bedded measuring lO'-Kfx 
10'-10' and area are arranged round a big square hall measuring 
20 ft. X 20 ft. 

11. Sahu, op.cit., p. vii. 

12. Sahu, Unpublished excavation report of MSragUda Valley, p. 3. 

13. Sahu, Preliminary report on excavation of the Trisul mound in 
Kalahandi district. Satavarsiki SmaranikS, 1983, p. HI. 

14. Sahu, op.cit. 
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The Simhavahini Durgd :—In course of the excavations 
eight sculptures of goddesses and an image of Simhavahini 
Durga (Fig, 9) four feet high standing on a pedestal of similar 
height have been recovered. The godling have been sculptured 
in a rough manner. The Durga image carved out of soft red 
stone is found very much weathered. However, it appears 
that the statue in its original shape and size with the imposing 
archer’s pose might have been an excellent piece of sculptural 
and artistic work. The two-armed variety of Durga is generally 
assigned to 4th/5th century A.D. 15 and so a similar date for 
this image may be convincingly suggested. 


ASURGARH FORT AND ITS ART 

Asurgarh fort of Kalahandi district brought to light by 
excavations reveals the plan and lay out of a formidable 
fortification and a civil township of the early Christian centuries. 
As gleaned from the excavation report 16 it is almost square in 
plan and covers an extensive area of more than half a square km. 
The ramparts as found at present are about 4 metres in width 
and fifteen to fifty metres in height and are made of roubbles 
and mud with brick facing 17 . A huge tank exists nearby and 
a moat encircles the whole fort which had four wide gates in 
four cardinal directions. In the residential sector floor of house 
paved with brick bats together with varieties of antiquities were 
found, which indicate that houses in early times were well 
paved out with brick bats. Another site in the same sector 
brought to light a circular brick structure 40 feet in diametre. 
The excavator indicates it as a temple dedicated to mother 
goddess 18 . Very probably the shrine had wooden roof as 
indicated by grooves for wooden pillars. The structural ruins 

15. H. C. Das, Cultural Development in Orissa, pp. 94-96. 

16. N. K. Sahu, Archaeological Findings in Asurgarh, New Dimension 
of Tourism in Orissa, 1976, pp. 9-12. 

17. Sahu, op.cit., p. 9. 

18. Ibid., p. 11. 
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and other antiquities unearthed have been assigned to circa 
4th/5th century A.D. N. K. Sahu 19 is further inclined to suggest 
that the township was a flourishing centre in the days of Nala 
king Vyaghraraja (C. 330-370) and Tustikara, a ruler of 
unknown dynasty and is ascribed to circa 5th century A.D. 

A comparative study of the architectural form of the temples 
described above gives us a clear idea of the shape and size of 
early temples which mostly consist of a brick structure and a 
flat roof. In building of $akti shrine at Maraguda we notice 
an improvement i.e. the addition of a small rectangular marid-apa 
in the temple style. To us it appears that the circular brick 
temple traced out at Asurgarh perhaps represents the earliest 
stage of the later famous circular Yogini temple forms. In the 
sphere of civil architecture we mark that the capital cities used 
to consist of a citadel area and a residential sector. 

The discovery of a number of terracotta figurines of goddess 
and animals from Asurgarh suggests that the terracotta art was 
quite popular in this period. With this background of archi¬ 
tectonic and sculptural development of this period (4th/5th 
century A.D.), we enter into the next stage of artistic movement, 
in the 5th/6th century A.D. Our knowledge of the artistic efflo¬ 
rescence of this epoch is mostly based on our own extensive field 
•study of the extant ruins of this part. We have already noticed 
that the pyramidal sikhara of the temple is yet to emerge in the 
Nala kingdom and bricks have not been substituted for stone 
in temple architecture. But in this epoch as would be discussed 
the curvelinear Sikhara developed and artistic activities assumed, 
its momentum. 

TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE OF 5TH/6TH 
CENTURY A.D. 

Recently we have traced out the ruins of two temple com¬ 
plexes (two) at Tentel-Khunti (Fig. 13) in Bolangir district and 

19. Ibid., p. 12. 
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(one) at Deheli (Fig. 48) in Kalahandi district of Orissa. At 
Tentelkhunti ruins of the stone temples are lying scattered over 
a small area not very far of Tel Valley which is very rich in 
antiquities. As is evident from the ruins, the temples [Fig. 13(a)] 
appear to have a low iikhara over the sanctum. It is 
entirely made of stone. The size of the Saktipitha and the 
volume of ruins give a fair idea of the shape of the temple which 
seems to have some sort of lofty terraced iikhara 2,0 . The 
amalaka, the crowning member of the early sikhara temple is 
not found in the ruins and to us it seems that originally the 
temple had a squat iikhara, formed by corbelling of stone slabs 
in reduced pattern and giving the shape of a sort of pyramidal 
iikhara. Unless excavated, we cannot say precisely as to 
whether there was a maridapa in front of the cell in the preseht 
state of our knowledge. However, the possibility of existence 
of such a small entrance hall cannot be ruled out altogether. 
A look at the figure 13(b) indicates that this temple was quite 
big and was surmounted with an 3 malaka (as is suggested by 
the extant ruins). Here and there amidst ruins occasional 
carving is also noticed. A square stone pillar is seen under 
the iaktipltha, which very probably appears to be the part of 
the door jamb or the frontal mandapa. The volume of the 
ruins spreading over a big area suggests that sikhara had 
assumed an appreciable height being surmounted by an dmalaka -, 
Very probably, the kalasa was yet to be executed on the 
amalaka 21 . Here in the ruins we could find out the traces of 
a pillared mandapa by surface exploration. On the grounds of 
stylistic, consideration we are inclined to assign these two early 
monuments in a broader chronological horizon of 5th/6th 
century A.D. Our dating is further corroborated by the finds 
of potteries, semi-precious stone beads and a number of old 
sculptures found in this locality. Similar type of antiquities 
are also discovered by us at Degaon not very far off Tentelkhunti 

20. See figure 2, Fabri, op.cit., p. 120. 

21. See the same figure for probable appearance of the original temple. 
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alongwith sculptural remains, Degaon finds mention as 
Debhogaka K§etra in the Terasingg charter of Tustikara 22 . 
Thus a sort of contemporaneity of Debhogaka (present Degaon 
village) village and Tentelkhunti in ancient time is also 
established. 

The next phase of the evolution of temple - architecture in 
this part is suggested by the ruins of Deheli near Asurgarh in 
Kalahandi district. Here we notice (Fig. 48) the plain door 
jambs and lintel of a narrow temple doorway. The traces of 
rough curving as evident from the ruins further indicate that 
some sort of sculptural decoration was made in parts of the 
temple and gate-ways. The ruins of the place also suggest that 
temple building had assumed bigger dimension with a distinct 
and developed entrance and perhaps with a pyramidal spire 
of appreciable height. 

The next stage of development of temple architecture in 
South Kosala is perhaps represented by the dilapidated temple 
complex of Sankusgarh. Here we find beautifully carved out 
dmalakas (Fig. 14) together with a few specimens of architec- 
toric sculptures. At this stage the body of the temple seemed 
to have been decorated with beautiful sculptural motifs. As 
regards the development of civil architecure and artistic activi¬ 
ties of this epoch, we do not have any precise information in 
the present state of our knowledge. However, it appears that 
the earlier trends continued in these fields. 

ART MOVEMENT OF 6TH/7TH CENTURY-A.D. 

In the 6th/7th century A.D. there seems to have been 
spectacular efflorescence in the field of art and architecture. 
Colossal and skyhigh temples embellished with numerous and 
diverse architectoric sculptures were appeared to have been built 
in South Kosala as is testified by the ruins found at various 
centres. Numerous statues Vibrant with life and gliding move- 

22. Tustikara. appears to be subordinate chief of Nalas and is assigned 

to 5th century A.D. 
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.ment and marked with elasticity and elegance were carved out 
by skillful artist of the Nala kingdom. 

At Degaon in Bolangir district extensive vestiges are traced 
around Yogisagar of a ruined temple and a fortified township 
locally called Itagarh. There is a medieval temple called 
Yogesvara Siva temple beside the big Yogisagar tank, where 
we find a number of sculptures ascribable to the 6th/7th century 
A.D. on stylistic consideration. The sculptures scroll motif 
(Fig, 15) appears to be the part of an early temple structure. 
The figure of the eight-handed Bhairava and the image of the 
unidentified image carved out in rough sandstone give the 
impression that the artists had yet not attained perfection in 
execution of cult icons. As said elsewhere Degaon finds mention 
in a record of 5th Century A.D. and antiquities in the shape 
of pottery, semiprecious stone beads etc. ascribable to 6th/7th 
century A.D. have been found in its vicinity and hence a 
similar date for the illustrated art works cannot be ruled out 
altogether. 

Mah&sena in art Kartikeya or Mahasena finds frequent 
mention in the Nala epigraphs 23 . Interestingly we find diverse 
and numerous sculptural representation of Kartikeya image 
(Figs. 16, 17, 18, 19) in this part testifying to the popularity 
of the cult icon. The Kartikeya image (Fig. 16) presently 
found inside the KoSaleswar temple, Baidyanath in Bolangir 
district is categorically ascribed to the 6th cetury A.D. by the 
famous art historian Charles Fabri 24 on the stylistic considera¬ 
tion of the wig type head-dress. The statue is one of the 
excellent piece of art work of this epoch. We discovered a 
six-headed and four-armed Kartikeya image (Fig. 17) at 
Dhubalpara in Patnagarh Sub-Division of Bolangir district. 
The image is quite imposing adorned with a long headed 
necklace and wrist band. Another interesting six-headed and 
twelve-handed Kartikeya figure (Fig. 18) is found in the $iva 

23. Kesaribeda and Rithapur grants. 

24. Fabri, op.cit,, p. 43. 
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temple of Khadial in Kalahandi district. These varieties of 
figures with heavy ornaments and multiplication of heads and 
hands may be ascribed to the 7th century A.D. 25 The war- 
god Kartilceya is a deity of absorbing interest and great anti¬ 
quity. He is portrayed with six heads even in the early Coins 
of Yaudheyas 26 . In the Gclyatrl hymns he is known by 
various names such as Kumara, Kartikeya and Skanda 27 and 
in the Dharmasutra of Baudhayana 28 by such names as 
Sapmukha, Jayanta, ViSakha, Subramanya and Mahgsena. 
In the iconographic representation he is shown with two, four, 
six, eight or twelve hands 29 . In the Nala kingdom he was 
mostly known by Mahasena. 

The ItSaiva pantheon :—We find a large number of sculptures 
belonging to Saiva pantheon in this part, fhva in his manifes¬ 
tation as Bhaivara is represented in several forms. The worship 
of^iva was very popular in Nala kingdom as testified by 
numismatic and epigraphic evidence 30 and consequently 
several iconographic forms were carved out in stone. The 
exquisite couchant Vri$ava (Fig. 22) represented on the coins 
are the earliest examples of artistic creation of the bull emblem 
on the coins. The specimens have been convincingly dated 
between 4th to 6th century A.D. In the medium of stone we 
find many forms of the deities of the pantheon executed in 
lucid manner. On the basis of our own field study we present 
here a few sculptures of $aiva pantheon suggesting a broader 
and tentative time bracket of 6th/7th century A.D. 31 

25. Ibid. 

26. Bhagavati Sahai, Iconography of minor Hindu and Buddhist deities:, 

p. 116. 

27. R. S. Gupte, Iconography of the Hindu , Buddhist and Jainas, p. 46. 

28. Sahai, op.cit., p. 99. 

29. Gupte, op.cit, p. 46. 

30. Edenga and Kulia hoard of gold coins, Rithapur and Ke?aribeda 
grant. 

31. A neck to neck comparison with the art movement of Bhubaneswar 
and coastal belt of .Orissa may not be made. In our opinion the 

16 
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The Bhairava image of Insa (Fig. 23) near Salebhata in 
Bolangir district appears to be one of the early example of art 
work of this phase. The statue has very close resemblance in 
the diction of execution with the Bhairava image (Fig. 15) of 
Degaon. At Salebhata an exquisite sculpture of ViSnu 32 and 
an excellent piece of twenty-armed Durga 33 image alongwith a 
large-number of other figures have been discovered and it appears 
that Salebhata was an active centre of art activities and the Insa 
Bhairava image appears to be an early work of this centre. 

This figure (Fig. 24) of Bhairava discovered at Sauntpur in 
Bolangir district is an improved specimen of the plastic repre¬ 
sentation of the cult icon. The figure is four-armed. The 
lower hands are broken and in the upper hands the deity is 
holding two ayudhas perhaps an ankuSa and a noose A 
jatdmukuta adorned the head and the tongue is shown as 
protruding from the mouth. His vclhana , dog is standing 
nearby. He is decorated with garlands, ear ornaments and 
waist garment. The deity standing with ease is a beautiful 
piece of artistic creation. Another figure of Bhairava (Fig. 25) 
found in the same place is a still better representation of the 
cult icon. Here &va-Bhairava is very probably portrayed as 
K§etrapala 3i holding in his upper hands drum ( dambaru) and 
trident (s ula) and in the lower hands a gadd. The image is 
profusely treated with garments and ornaments. Quite intact 
this figure is a marvellous piece of plastic work. 

Bhairava being the malevolent manifestation (ghora or ugra) 
of Siva very often is represented in fearful monographic and 
artistic form. T. A. Gopinath Rao 35 and J. Banerjia 36 refer to 

art movement of south JCosala during the period under discussion 
belongs to an altogether different tradition having affiliation with 
the art movement of the illustrious Guptas. 

32. K.H.R.J., Vol. I, No. 3, p. 247, see figure. 

33. H. C. Das, op.cit., p. 98. 

34. Gupte, op.cit., p. 25. 

35. T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, II, pp. 177ff. 

36. 3. Banerjia, The Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 466. 
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numerous forms of this manifestation of diva. The eight-headed 
figure of Bhairava found at Patnagarh in Bolangir district 
appears to be a typical representation of Bafuka Bhairava 
described in the S&raddtilaka tantra 37 , Here the image is 
shown as riding a dead body. In his eight hands he is holding 
various-ayudhas such as goad, sword, trident, fire and bow etc. 
and his face is projected with fang 3 8 . Although the fearful aspect 
is not that radiant, yet the symmetrical and precise composition 
of the sculpture is appreciable from of art point of view. 

The urdhva lihga Siva image (Fig. 26) recently discovered 
at Sankusgarh in Kalahandi district is an excellent specimen of 
diva sculpture. The image is presented in standing position 
adorned with a jata mukuta and on his two sides two attendants 
have been carved out. J. P. Singdeo 3 9 is inclined to suggest 
that the deity is very probably the central figure of a lost early 
circular temple of Kalahandi region. In our opinion this figure 
may be assigned to the period under discussion. 

The Gapesa image (Fig. 27) discovered at Rengali near 
Dhubalpara, where the six-headed Kartikeya imge (Fig. 17) was 
also found in Patnagarh Sub-Division of Bolangir district, is a 
good specimen of art. The figure is executed in a rough sand 
stone and is now seen in an extremely worn out condition. 
However, in its original shape the sculpture appears to have 
been a consummate artistic production as is testified by the 
symmetrical physical composition marked with naturalism. 

Trivikram Visnu :—The image of Trivikram Vi§pu (Fig. 32) 
is by far a unique piece of sculptural art. At present the statue 
is found in a small shed amidst the ruined temple complex at 
Sauntpur. P. C. Rath 4 0 assigns the image in-question between 

37. B. Sahai op.cit., pp. 120-121, 

.38. J. P. Singdeo, The Focus, 1983, pp. 1-13. 

39. Ibid. In view of the rich discovery of various relics from Sankusgarh 
area Singdeo’s suggestion may not be ruled out altogether. Further 
excavation and research in this tract may throw more light in this 
matter. 

40. Vol. II, Nos. 2-3, pp. 130-133. 
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500 to 600 A.D. However, we are inclined to suggest a slight 
later date in the time bracket of 6th/7th century A.D. on 
stylistic consideration, especially due to exuberance of ornamen¬ 
tation 41 . Here Vi§nu is depicted as Virafarupa with the right 
leg firmly planted and the left one thrown upwards as if to 
attack the heaven. Perhaps Vali and his wife Vindhyavali are 
shown below the upraised leg, granting the desired land. The 
image is embellished with exuberance of ornamentation. A 
long garland hangs down to the thigh. The left hand touches 
the foot of the upraised leg and the hands are bedecked with 
beaded armlets and wrist bands. A matching Kafivastra in 
the shape of a band encircles the waist portion. The body is 
beautifully proportioned and the whole composition is marked 
With elegance, linear rhythm and gliding movement. In any 
reckoning it is a superb example of classic art diction. In this 
sculpture there is a happy blend and reflection of the artistic 
trends and tendencies of the Kosaliyan and Kalingan palistic 
idioms. 

Secular art diction :—The simple but subtle figure of the 
damsel pulsating with the sap of life (Fig. 35) is an admirable 
specimen of secular sculptural production. The statue is found 
at Sankusgarh in Kalahandi district. With the charming standing 
posture the loosely fit in thin drapery, the consummate display 
of the limbs with the interplay of shade of gliding movement 
and reflection of linear rhythm, the figure is by far a simple but 
excellant piece of plastic work. In the absence of fine ornamen¬ 
tation in its execution the image is datable to C. 6th/7th 
century A.D. 

Temple building movement of 6thl7th Century A.D. :—So far 
the development of temple architecture in this phase is concer¬ 
ned, we are inclined to suggest on the basis of our own field 
study that keeping in pace with the evolution of temple building 
in central India, there was significant improvement in its tech- 


41. Fabri, op.cit,, p- 42. 
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tonic evolution in South KoSala 42 . The ruins of the Kosale- 
Svar &va temple at Sauntpur (Fig. 37) give the impression that 
a regular §ikhara temple with a rectangular pillared matfdapa 
had already developed. The figure 21 shows that the panel of 
Navagraha 43 had been introduced on the lintel of the entrance. 
The figure 37 gives the impression that the pillars are profusely 
carved with various motifs. The extant ruins at this site suggest 
the existence of a pyramidal sikhara, a rectangular pillared 
mandapa and a smaller outer vestible 44 . We find representation 
of the various planets on the lintel of Pipariya and Nachna 
doorway which are ascribed to the early part of the 6th century 
A.D. 4 5 and so here the finds of the planet slab need not be 
considered a later innovation. Furthermore a careful compari¬ 
son of the ruins of Sauntpur temple with the ruins of Devrani 
and Jethani temples of Tala of Chhatisgarh 4 6 (parts of ancient 
south Kosala, now in Madhya Pradesh) located roughly half 
way between Mallar and Rajim gives the impression that both 
the temples were of similar type and are not far apart in time. 
This contention is further corroborated by the find of similar 
Kirtimukha 47 representation and foliage motif in the pillar 
decoration (Fig. 37). The temple of Tala is dated to 6th 
century A.D. 48 and so a similar date for Sauntpur temple may 
not be unreasonable. Suffice it to say here that by 6th/7th 
century A.D. the evolution of temple architecture seemed to 


42. The evolution of temple architecture in south Kosala during the 
period under discussion is essentially inspired by central and north 
Indian tradition. 

43. Since the panel is broken, it is not known precisely if nine, eight or 
seven planets adorned its lintal. 

44. For similar plan see figure 13, J. G. Williams, The Art of Gupta 
India, pp. 124-128. 

45. William, op.cit., p. 116. 

46. Ibid., pp. 124-25. 

47. Ibid., pp. 127-28, See 

48. Ibid. 
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have assumed a definite shape and size in this part keeping pace 
with the temple building movement of central India. 

The next stage of evolution of temple building appears to 
have been represented by Kosalesvara temple of Badyanath. 
Charles Fabri 4 9 believes that originally it was a Buddhist 
Shrine of brick masonary and later on by 6th/7th century the 
temple was converted into a Brahmaijic shrine. We find it 
difficult to agree with Fabri as there is no valid basis for such 
a contention. D. R. Das 50 is inclined to suggest the date of 
the temple between C. 875 to C. 950 A.D. However, in our 
opinion the temple be dated to the later part of the 6tb/7th 
century A.D. The suggestion of Fabri that it was a Buddhist 
shrine prior to 6th/7th century A.D. is not acceptable to us. 
We made a systematic surface exploration in and around 
Badyanath and could not trace out any Buddhist vestige. Very 
seriously we examined an exposed section in the Tel valley just 
behind the temple. It is a small mound containing cultural 
assemblage of early historical period in the shape of pottery 
and iron implements as well. Thus the antiquity of the place 
goes to remote time but Buddhist affinity of the temple could 
not be established. 

We have already suggested that the evolution of the temple 
architecture in south Kosala had close connection with the 
same tradition of Madhyabharat. In the previous pages we 
noticed the semblance of Sauntpur and Tala temples, both 
situated in the peripheral region of south and north part of 
ancient south Kosala country respectively. The Devarani 
temple of Tala is tolerably in a good state of preservation. 
“Here fragments of brick that surround the base today suggests 
that a brick super structure rested upon stone wall” 51 . Now 
by a comparison of the pillar design, door jamb, lintel, jamb 
of inner door-way and the style and lay out of the whole 

49. Fabri, op.cit., pp. 41-43. 

50. D. R. Das, Temples of Orissa, pp. 15-19, pp. 39-46. 

51. William, op.cit., p. 125. 
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temple 52 with the Kogalesvara temple, one will notice striking 
similarity between the two. It appears that originally the 
later shrine was a structure of brick and stone masonry as 
rightly suggested by Fabri. The main shrine of KoSalesvar at 
Badhyanath is permanently lost. What now remains is the 
mandapa of brick and stone construction. The doorway 
consists of jambs and a stone lintel with a gajalaksmi motif. 
Inside the Mukha&dld we notice twelve pillars round the hall 
and four at the centre, where a raised platform seemed to 
have been added much later. On the north and south 
there is Kaksasana projections with balustrated carved railings 
surmounted by flat roof resting on pillars. A doorway was 
originally connecting the sanctum and the mandapa. In 
this inner doorjamb Ganga and Yamuna have been beautifully 
represented and the lintel is carved with planet figures. The 
internal evidence of the voluptuous sculptural representations 
also support the date of the temple assigned to the 6th/7th 
century A.D. According to Fabri 58 the wig style head dress 
executed in the ‘ Kdrtikeya ’ image of this temple belongs to 
a period between 550 to 650 A.D. The moderate ornamenta¬ 
tions also corroborate this contention. Unfortunately, most 
of the scholars 54 have assigned a much later date ranging 
between 9 th to 11th century A.D. to this temple keeping 
in view to the chronological sequence of the evolution of 
the temple architecture of Bhubaneswar and its adjoining 
area, which is altogether of a different artistic and stylistic 
tradition (i.e. of Kalihgan order ). But in sharp contrast the 
temple is a product of a distinct tradition of Kogaliyan order 
consisting of a sanctum, small vestibule, a pillared mca}dapa, a 

52. Ibid., Plates 192 to 197. 

53. Fabri, op.cit., p. 43. 

54. D. R. Das, Ibid,; P Acharya, op.cit., p. 342 ; D. Mitra, Archaeo¬ 
logical treasures in Orissa, Orissa, Past and Present, ed., P. Parija 
and S. C. Mukherji, p. 49 ; Vidya Dehejia, Early Stone temples of 
Orisss, p. 136f. 
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vestibule and a gateway in horizontal plane and plan 5 5 . In 
our opinion this temple marked the culmination of the temple 
building activities of this phase, and the movement in the next 
phase (i.e., 7th/8th century A.D.) assumed new and wide 
dimension both in horizontal and vertical plane and temples 
of this part appear to have assumed a form of synthetic architec¬ 
tonic composition of KoSaliyan and Kalingan orders. The 
Nalas who were the master of this tract seemed to have been 
the patron of the artistic movement 56 . Most of the $iva 
shrines are called Kosalesvar Siva temple in this area. It is 
probable to think that Siva was perceived as the ‘lord of 
KoSala kingdom’ and a sort of Kosaliyan order of temple 
architecture also seemed to have developed here as well. 

PLASTIC AND MONUMENTAL EFFLORESCENCE OF 
7TH/8TH CENTURY A.D. 

Rajim and SaintalQ :—In the 7th century A.D. political acti¬ 
vities of the Nalas mostly centred round Rajim, Maraguda and 
parts of Bolangir region. In this area huge artistic and 
architectural relics have of late come to light some of which 
on stylistic consideration can be assigned in a probable time 
range of 7th/8th century A.D. From epigraphic evidence 57 
it is known that Rajim was a centre of Vaispavism. The 
beautiful four-headed Vi§nu image of Rajim temple is an 
excellent piece of artistic composition. The deity is shown 
holding iamkha, chakra, gadd. and padma. The image of 
Varaha, Vamana and Nrusiihha incarnations carved out in 
the walls of the temple complex 58 are equally beautiful in 
their elegance and execution. In the execution of the Narayana 

55. See Figure 13, William, op.cit., p. 126. 

56. L. K. Panda, Speculates that the temple of Badyanath was built 
under the patronage of Bhavadatta in the 6th century, A .D., Haivism 
in Orissa, p. 82. 

57. E.I., Vol. XXVI, pp. 46-59. 

58. H. L. Sukla, PrSchina Bastar, pp. 161-164. 
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image we discern marked stylistic semblance with the- famous 
Birahchi-Narayaga statue of Salebhata. P. C. Rath 59 dates 
the statue in question to the 3rd/4th century A.D. In our 
opinion his dating does not appear to be correct. The 
execution of profuse ornamentation and the treatment of 
decorated drapery is generally dated to about 7th/8th century 
A.D. S. K. Sarasvati and Stella Kramrisch also suggest a similar 
date for the sporting Yak§a figure of Rajiv Lochan temple 5 9a . 
At Saintala 60 in Bolangir district extensive ruins of the 
temple complex and a doorway alongwith a number of 
sculptures are found. Of these the two broken ViSpu imge 
display rare artistic workmanship. Unfortunately both the 
specimens are broken. However, in one composition we find 
the Vi§pu image without the head (Fig. 33) and in the other 
one (Fig. 34) the subsidary deities surrounding the main 
image. P. C. Rath 6X who discovered them writes “in both 
the statues Visou stands on a lotus. Below this lotus there 
are representations of a fish and a tortoise and below them 
there are some worshippers. On both sides of the relief, 
there is the representation of Garuda to the left and of a saint 
probably Narada to the right. On both sides are standing 
the figures of LaksmI with a lotus holding the stalk in her left 
hand and Sarasvati with a musical instrument”. Rath suggests 
the date of Saintala images to 3rd century A.D. However, such 
a dating appears untenable in view of the marked late artistic 
characteristics of the statues. Charles Fabri 62 who made a 
passing reference to the ruins of the place suggests a tentative 
date to 11th century A.D. On consideration of the exuberance 
of ornamentations, decorated drapery, linear rhythm and twist 
of the body which are the well recknoned characteristic 

59. K.H.R.J., Vol. II, Nos, 2-3, pp. 127-130, see figures of Narayapa. 

59a. Kramrisch, The Art of India, Plate 106; Sarasvati, op.cit., p. 160. 

60. K.H.R J., II, 2-3, pp. 127-30. 

61. Ibid 

62. Fabri, op.cit., p. I 78 . 
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features of 7th/8th century plastic diction 63 we are reasonably 
inclined to assign them to the same period. The extant 
remains of this site indicate that Saintala was a notable centre 
of artistic activities in this period. The Rajim group of Nala 
rulers were champions of Vaispavism and it is probable to 
think that the artistic activities of this Vaispavite centre received 
their patronage. 

Belkhandi :—Belkhandi 64 in Kalahandi district has yielded 
a rich and diverse phalanx of sculptures. The Saptamatrika 
figures discovered by excavations have been executed quite in 
conformity with the dictum of iconometry and the respective 
vehicle of the deities have been faithfully represented below 
them. The statues in standing posture have been nicely 
presented. The Hara-Parvati figures (Figs. 38, 39, 40) are 
marvellous specimens of plastic work of the classic tradition. 
In the composition Hara-Parvati are seen seated on a lotus 
seat in lalitdsana in a jovial mood. Their celestial countenance 
is beaming with spontaneous smile and the manifestation of 
the divine couple in the sculpture is so realistic that it beggars 
description and by any reckoning this work deserves to be 
considered as a superb artistic creation. Here the artist seems 
to have achieved classic balance in the execution of the subtle 
body and limbs. Vrisava and Ganas are seen represented 
below the statues. K. N. Mahapatra 6 5 assigns these statues to 
the 6th/7th century A.D. and attributes the monuments of 
Belkhandi to the Somavaihsis. As we have discussed else¬ 
where that by this time Belkhandi area was under the sway 
of the Nalas and, therefore, some of the plastic works of this 
place could be assigned to the epoch of the Nalas. Beglar 68 
suggests that “they (Belkhandi images) approach most nearly 
in execution and design to the superb sculptures at Rajim, at 

63. Ibid., p. 42. 

64. K.H.R.J., Yol. II, Nos. 2-3, pp. 165-172. 

65. Ibid. 

66. Ibid. 
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fWaripura, at Seorinarayan and especially at Kharod in the 
central province” and assigns the date to the 6th century A.D. 
We have already discussed that on stylistic ground Rajim 
sculptures could be assigned to the 7th/8th century A.D. and 
so a similar date for some sculptural works of this place may 
be assigned. 

TarbhtX Degaon —Recently we discovered a ruined temple 
complex at Tarbha Degaon in Bolangir district 87 containing 
a few statues at various stages of preservation. The broken 
but beautiful fragmentary sculptural composition (.Fig. 36) is an 
exuberant specimen of plastic diction. The central deity is 
missing. To us, however, the dwarf kneeling figure appears 
to be a winged Garuda and so very probably the missing image 
was a Vi§$u figure. The mutilated lady figure appears to be 
either Sarasvati or Laksmi. At present the local people 
worship it as KhambeSvari den. The wooden post seen 
behind, the figure is supposed to be the original seat of the 
lady of the post. From the point of view of art it is an excel¬ 
lent creation. The female figure executed with an interplay 
of linear rhythm and gliding movement combined with tender¬ 
ness and delicacy of subtle physical composition, displays 
rare artistic skill and dexterity. The intricate floral scroll 
and curl design entwinning the celestial beings at the bottom 
of the composition is at once charming and elegant. All 
these artistic traits speak of the tradition of the 7th/8th 
century A.D. 

The Dancing Scene :—The excellent frieze (Fig. 45) of an 
unknown provenance now in the collection of J. P. Singdeo, 
Khariar is a superb example of plastic idiom of this period. 
The presentation of the dancing scene is exceptionally realistic 
and admirably accurate. The sinuous movement of the dancers 
as well as the musicians is lively and thrilling rendering the 
whole composition into a living orchestra of immense rapture. 

67. A copper plate grant is also reported to have been discovered from 
this site. Its whereabout however, could not be traced out. 
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The trait of the wavy bodily movement and sinuous attitude 
are some of the marked art characteristics of this age 68 . 

Patnagarh Patnagarh in Bolangir district is another impor¬ 
tant centre of artistic activities. Here we find variety of plastic 
representations ranging in date from 6th to 14th century A.D. 6 9 
Some of the excellent sculptures of KoSalesvar temple could be 
assigned to 6th/7th century A.D. Charles Fabri 7 0 believes that 
fragments and pieces of many old Buddhist buildings have been 
fixed in the temple. On examination however, we could not 
trace the Buddhist affinity of the architectoric sculptures of this 
place. In our opinion the present KoSalesvar temple appeared 
to have been built on the ruins of an earlier temple of Badyanath 
and Sauntpyr type. Fabri is inclined to suggest the date of the 
sculptured pillar found outside the Nandi mavdapa to 7th/8th 
century A.D. The ArdhanarUvara image, the charming Sura- 
sundarl waiting impatiently with remores for her beloved and the 
parrot sitting nearby perhaps enchanting words of endearment 
is a beautiful pattern by itself. Similarly moving and exhilera- 
ting is the panel on the doorway of th e jagamohana where we 
see a loving couple with their maids and messengers displaying 
flamboyant romantic rapture. Despite the touch of eroticism 
the composition is marked with a subline aura of controlled 
love with inate sense and loving tenderness. 

Badyanath In KosaleSvar temple complex of Badyanath 
we find some of the marvellous sculptural representations. The 
superb flying celestial couples carved on the demi medallion 
canopy (Fig. 47) are fantastic artistic creations. Vidyadhara 
pairs are seen floating in the sky with a garland in their hands. 
The lighter style and a more attenuated form adorned with 
exuberant ornamentation seemingly render the composition 
weightless so as to float in the celestial space. Stella Kram- 

68. Fabri, op.cit., p. 42. 

69. Ibid., p. 70. 

70. Ibid. 
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risch 71 is inclined to assign similar flying VidySdharas of Svarga 
Bhrahma temple, Alampur (Fig. 46) to the late 7th century 
A.D. A look at the two figures (Figs. 46 and 47) almost with 
identical stylistic composition beyond any shadow of doubt 
convinces that the two art works are not far apart in time and 
so we can without any chance of error assign the Badyanath 
Vidyddhara couple in the same chronological horizon. The 
The execution of the amorous (Fig. 51) statue is an exquisite 
example of secular plastic diction. Fabri 7 3 remarks that the 
beautiful shape of the standing lovers and the “gentleness and 
tenderness with which the man holds in his hand the lovely 
foot of the girl, a most unusual composition to which I know 
no parallel.” The purpose of the provocative mithuna represen¬ 
tation in the temple is perhaps to stir the worshipper, to awaken 
and hold his attention so as to transplant him from the 
mundane plane to the transcendental celestial world of love and 
supreme reality. The sundarl (belle) (Fig. 53) looking on the 
mirror and applying vermilion on her forhead, standing in a 
graceful entwined posture with the sparkling smile dancing on 
the lip, combined with the beautiful display of balanced and 
bulging breast, the sculpture is by far a masterpiece of plasticity 
of this period. 

The great artistic excellence of this age is also testified by 
Hiuen Tsang who visited south Ko£ala in the 1st half of the 
seventh century A.D. Describing a monastery he writes “the 
monastery had cloisters and lofty halls, with temples containing 
gold life size images of the Buddha of perfect artistic beauty” 7 3 . 

Harisahkar and Narsimhanclth :—So far the evolution of the 
temple architecture in this phase is concerned there appears to 
have been significant development in this part as testified by the 

71 . Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India, pp. 38-39. See plate 77 of the 
same work. 

72. Fabri, op.cii., p. 43. The original Badyanath temple has been lost. 
Some sculptures of slight later date now adorned parts of the 
present complex. 

73. Watters, II, p. 201. 
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ruins of Saintala and Belkhandi 74 . The Rajivalochan temple 
at Rajim, according to Williams and Stadtner indicates a late 
7th century chronological position 7 5 and so the construction of 
the temple could be assigned to the Nala rulers whose epigraph 
is found here. As suggested in the previous pages, the original 
KosaleSvar temple of Patnagarh on stylistic consideration of 
the few extant pillars and sculptures may be assigned to this 
phase. If the suggestion of Charles Fabri 7 6 is to be taken into 
consideration then it appears that at Narsimhanath also there 
existed a temple of 7th/8th century A.D. with a sanctum, a 
pillared mandapa and an outer vestibule with a gateway. Fabri 
however, associates that ornamental pillars of the Narsimhanath 
maJiiapa with Buddhism which does not seem to be plausible as 
we do not get any tangible trace of Buddhist vestiges at this site. 
As indicated by local tradition Narsimhanath as well as Hari- 
sahkar on the two sides of the Gandhamardan range were two 
Brahmaijic religious tirthas since remote antiquity as early as the 
days of the Ramayaija. This area was part of the Nala kingdom 
during the period between 5th and 7th century A.D. and so the 
twin ^aivite and Vai§havite religious centres of Harisankar 7 7 

74. Vol. II, Nos. 2-3, pp. 123-134 and pp. 165-172. 

75. Williams, op.cit., p. 173. 

76. Fabri, op.cit., pp. 38-39. 

77. At Harisankar we now find numerous sculptures boused in the tiled 
shed near the temple. Many of them on stylistic consideration can 
be assigned between 6th to 8th century A.D. Now no trace of any 
ancient temple is noticed here. However, the present outer gateway 
though heavily plastered shows close resemblance with the gateway 
of Mukteswar temple in design which suggest that probably a temple 
existed here. The name of the place Hari-Sahkar indicates that 
the syncretic cult of Hari and Sahkar was popular here. The Nalas 
were great champions of both the cults so the development of a 
centre of the syncretic cult in their kingdom under their patronage 
may not be ruled out. The beautiful image of Gafiga’s descent 
through Vijnu and Siva is another plastic representation of the 
synthesis of the two cults. The image is, however, said to have 
been brought from RanTpur-Jharial. 
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as well as Narasimhanath 78 respectively seem to have grown up 
under the patronage of the Nalas. Fabri 79 by a comparative 
study of the artistic traits of Vaital Deul and Para£urame£var 
temple of Bhubaneswar and that of the four old pillars presently 
found in the pillared man^apa of Narasimhanath suggests a date 
about 600-650 A.D. To us it appears that a temple existed at the 
site during the period under discussion and over its ruins the 
present Somavamij monument has grown up, perhaps on 
collapse of the earlier construction 80 . 

RSnipur-Jharidl :—Coming over to Ranipur-Jharial the 
temple town of south Ko^ala, we emphatically point out that 
some of the monuments belonged to this period. We have 
already discussed that Rapfpur-Jhari 1 as a tirtha has great 
antiquity 81 . 

The ‘Leharigudi temple’ (Fig. 55) now in utter deplorable 
condition, with its semicylindrical roof like the Vaital temple of 
Bhubaneswar of the Dravidian QcllaHkhara order (Kalingan 
Khakhara order) furnishes an anterior datum line of the 
building activities of this place. The Vaital temple 82 of 
Bhubaneswar with its developed architectonic and architectonic 
artistic characteristics is being dated to the 6th century A.D. 
A similar date or even an anterior date, atleast by half a century 
for the ‘Leharigudi’ 83 of Raplpur-Jharial is not wide of the 
mark in view of the obvious archaic and early tectonic charac¬ 
teristics of the temple. Sculptural representation is conspicuous 

78. The present colossal temple is a SomavamsI monument. The early 
temple of 7th/6th century A.D. of which a few pillars now exist, 
appeared to have been built in the Nala age. 

79. Fabri, op.cit., pp. 33-39, 122-137. 

80. Recently, we noticed traces of a ruined structure while examining the 
fallen Garu<Ja pillar. It is frail suggestive evidence of the contention. 

81. Seepage. 

82. D. Mitra, Bhubaneswar, pp. 36-42 ; K. C. Panigrahi, Archaeological 
remains of Bhubaneswar ; Fabri, op.cit., pp. 132-137. 

83. The footprint emblem beside the temple also suggests the remote 
antiquity of the shrine. 
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by its absence in this temple which in our opinion appears to be 
a marked feature of the early temple architecture of this type of 
Sgkta shrine, and so we are tempted to suggest a date by the 
close of the 5th or beginning of 6th century A.D., for Leharigudi. 
The antiquity of temple building activities of this place thus, 
could be convincingly taken back at least to 5th century A.D. 
to the days of the Nalas, who were having undisputed sway in 
this tract as late as 7th century A.D. During 6th/7th and 
7th/8th century A.D. the movement appeared to have continued 
unabated and the literal hundreds of extant temples of varied 
dimension at various stages of preservation and the similar 
number of already vanished ones 84 , the construction of many 
specimens could be assigned to this glorious epoch of the 
Nalas. The date and author of the famous Indralath brick 
temple (Fig. 56) as well as the hypaethral temple of 64 
Yoginls (Fig. 58) are not known for certain 85 . Beglar 86 and 
Williams 87 suggest a 7th century date for Sirpur temple and 
RSqlpur Indralath temple being a phototype of the former 
can be dated in the same epoch as well. The Nala rulers of 
the 7th century A.D. were pre-eminently Vaisijavites and their 

84. At present sixty temples are seen and almost a similar number of 
outlines of already lost temples are noticed on the rocky outcrop in 
one km. square area. 

85. K. N. Mahapatra’s assumption that the Indralath brick temple was 
built by Sivagupta Balarjuna of Somavamsi family is entirely based 
on guess work. Moreover, Balarjuna was a staunch ^aivite and so 
he did not seem to have constructed two colosal Visqu temples one 
at Sirpur and the other one at Rapipur during his reign marked with 
the tension of foreign invasion and confusion. The early chrono¬ 
logy of the Somavarim kings are also marked with inconsistencies 
and scholars are at present inclined to assign Balarjuna in the 8th/ 
9th century A.D. While a 7th century date is mostly proposed for 
Sirpur as well as Raplpur brick remple. O.H.R.J., Vol. Ill, pp, 
65-75 ; Vidya Dehejia, Early temples of Orissa, pp. 160-63 ; History 
of Orissa, pp. 174-176, Williams, op.cit., pp. 160-162. 

86. O.H.R.J., Ibid. 

87. Williams, Ibid. 
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political and cultural activities were mostly confined in Rajim, 
Kalahandi and Bolangix region and so the possibility of their 
association with the building of this temple may not be ruled 
out altogether. Beglar 88 is also inclined to take back the 
antiquity of 64 Yoginl as well as the Somesvara Siva temple 
(Fig. 57) to the 8th century A.D. 89 In the present state of 
our knowledge, we cannot say with certainty the precise time 
and the regime, when the temples were built. This much we 
can say here that the accumulated artistic and architectonic 
acumen of the Nala age seemed to have had significant contribu¬ 
tion to the building activities of this centre. 

We believe that our comprehensive survey of art and archi¬ 
tecture of south Kosala during the period under discussion 
reveals that there was unprecedented outburst of artistic 
activities. Keeping pace with the theoretical concept of the 
multiplication of gods and goddesses of the various patheons 
the rulers of the illustrious dynasty sincerely attempted to 
reflect them through the medium of stone. The economic 
prosperity of the kingdom combined with the benign patronage 
and zeal of the Nalas seem to have offered a most conducive 
atmosphere for prolific attainment of the artistic excellence of 
this age. 


88. ASI, Vol. XIII, No. 49 Ranipur-Jural. 

89. The theory of Fabri that the art movement of Rapipur Jharial is 
provincial off-shoot of the same movement of Bhubaneswar region 
is mere conjecture without basis. In our opinion the art activities 
of ancient Kosala and that of Kalinga are of twe different and 
separate traditions viz. Kosaliyan and Kalingan orders respectively. 
Initially, both the school of art flourished independently and the 
blending of the two system, subsequently resulted in the efflorescence 
of the excellent Somavam&t monument of Bhubaneswar. Fabri, 
opxit., p. 101. 

17 



Conclusion 


The study reveals that the illustrious Nalas ruled over a vast 
tract of land in the upper Mahanadi valley (including its 
tributaries) unifying the different disjointed principalities and 
diffusing the indelible imprints of the cultural traits far and 
wide. Roughly the Nala rule stood the test of time from 4th 
century A.D. down to 10th century A.D. 1 with a strange 
career of vicissitude. In course of their centuries of political 
history, they confronted many an adversary and still survived 
for a long period shifting their political centres to different 
parts of their far-flung territory contributing enormously to 
the cultural matrix of ancient South Kosala (i.e., North-west 
part of present Orissa and South-east region ofM.P.). Based 
on authentic source data the thesis thus, presents an interesting 
exposition of Nala age that forms an essential chapter of Orissan 
History in particular and that of India in general. 

The identification of the original homeland of the Nalas 
has been a matter of great controversy. However, our discus¬ 
sion 2 has divulged that the present Koraput, Kalahandi and 
Bastar regions constitute the original home-land of the Nalas. 
In fact, this region is a land of hoary antiquity and was known 

1. Some scions of the Nala race even continued to rule upto 13th cen¬ 
tury A.D. with diminished political grandeur and the present day 
Zamindar family of Dharko^ even today claim their descent from 
the Nala dynastry. See Chapter 4. 

2. See Chapter 3. 
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by several names such as Daruvana, Mahavana, Da^dakara^ya, 
Atavika Kingdom, Vidhyadhardhivasa, Nisadha, Kantara, 
Kosala, Mahakosala, Dak^ina KoSala and Trikalinga etc. and 
on the eve of the rise of the Nalas this part was mostly known 
by Nisadha and Kantara. Subsequently they expanded their 
territory over the entire traditional South Kosala region (i.e. 
Western Orissa and Chhattisgarh region of M,P.). Situated 
at the centre of the ancient route between South and North 
India, this area althrough remains an important cultural 
junction in the South eastern part of central India. Under 
the benign rule of the Nalas the region witnessed unprecedented 
Socio-political and cultural efflorescence contributing immensely 
to the Indian civilisation. 

With the disintegration of the mighty Kuiapa and Satava- 
hana empire the South Kosala region was parcelled out into 
petty principalities in the 3rd century A.D. North India, 
Deccan and the Kalinga regions were also in utter political 
confusion by that time. The Guptas rose and consolidated 
their position in north India. At this cataclysamic juncture 
the Vgkatakas rose in the upper Deccan region and the Nalas 
emerged in the ancient Nisadha and Kantara territory- in the 
South East trans-Vindhyan region. In the struggle for the 
imperial supremacy the Guptas were crowned with spectacular 
success and Samudragupta even made a dashing raid into 
the South. As has been discussed 3 the heroic march of the 
Gupta monarch into the Daksinapatha was a gigantic military 
expedition without permanent subjugation. No doubt, the 
Nala king Vyaghraraja admitted his defeat. But as soon as 
Samudragupta retreated, he consolidated his position and in 
no time South Kosala under the hagemony of the Nalas 
emerged as a great power. 

The political history of the Nalas is full of activities and 
achievements with a farflung and extensive kingdom. The 
burgeoning authority of the Nalas posed a potent danger and 
3. See Chapter 4. 
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challenge to the powerful Vakatakas. There was protracted 
struggle between the two powerful dynasties of the trans- 
Vindhyan region since their inception. In course of time the 
Nalas succeeded to occupy and overrun the Vska^aka capital 
and kingdom, and Nandivardhan the imperial capital of the 
Vakafakas became the seat of political activities of Nala king 
Bhavadattavarman. With occasional reverses, the Nalas even¬ 
tually contributed significantly to their final fall. The Nalas 
united the smaller principalities of the Parvatadvarakas, the 
Meghas and the Rajarfii-kula-tulyas. They fought many a 
pitched battle with the Vakatakas, the Sarabhapuriyas and 
the Western Gangas and still survived to rule up to 10th 
century A.D. Under Bhavadattavarman and Skandavarman 
the Nalas reached the pinnacle of political paramountcy with 
their capital at Nandivardhan and Puskari. During the time 
of Arthapati the Vakatakas attacked and devastated Puskari and 
even killed him. But Skandavarman an invincible warrior 
of his age exhibited exceptional courage at this juncture and 
retaliated the Vakatakas 4 . He repaired and repopulated the 
devastated capital city and seemed to have marched trium¬ 
phantly upto Nandivardhan. He created an extensive kingdom 
of his own conquest stretching over the whole of the traditional 
South Kosala region and contributed significantly to the final 
dismemberment of the Vakataka kingdom. Under his hage- 
mony, thus the Nala rule was consolidated on solid ground in 
south Kogala region and his regime witnessed unprecedented 
exuberance of political and cultural activities. The disjointed 
principalities of South Kosala perhaps, for the first time came 
under one political banner under Slcandavarman’s dynamic 
leadership ushering in a golden era of cultural efflorescence in 
the history of South Kosala. As testified by the wide circula¬ 
tion of gold coins, he left a vast fortune to his successors 
Stambha and Nandanaraja under whom the Nala kingdom 
thrived. 


4. Ibid. 
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The rise of the Western Gangas in Trikalinga region (Eas- 
tern-Koraput) posed a potent danger to the Nalas and due 
to political expediency they were compelled to move to the 
North part of their original kingdom. The Nalas established 
their rule in Margaguda plateau and Rajim regions and ruled 
for many generation upto 700 A.D. till they were supplemented 
by the Papduvamsls. After a hiatus of 160 years the Nalas 
again emerged in Aska region of Ganjam district of Orissa 
and ruled for many generations in diminished glory till 1230 
A.DA 

In course of their long and eventful career, the Nalas 
introduced a sound spirited administration that resulted in 
tremendous economic prosperity of the kingdom. The wide 
circulation of gold coins by most of the Nala kings amply 
testifies to the flourishing condition of the State. The prospe¬ 
rity of the kingdom is also reflected in the account of Hiuen 
Tsang who came to the Nala territory of South Ko£ala and 
seemed to have visited their capital city as well. Though the 
divine origin of kingship was popular in the Nala kingdom 
and the authority of the monarch was absolute, the Nala kings 
never traversed the religious dictates and were known to have 
ruled the State in conformity with the directives of the ancient 
dharma's&stras and political treaties. The ruler believed that 
their fame consists in promoting dharma. It was invariably 
considered by the ruler and the ruled that violation of dharma 
consigns one in dungeon of five great sins 6 . The spirit of the 
State administration was pre-eminently welfare oriented. The 
kings lavishly donated holdings to Brahmapas to promote 
religion and learning. They also established satra by donation 
of lands for the free feeding of the poors, the destitutes and 
the ascetics. As evident from the epigraph the spirit of Nala 
administration was essentially public welfare oriented and the 
kings sincerely cherished for the welfare of the subjects, the 

5. Ibid. 

6. Vol. XIX, p. 103, Lines 15 and 16. 
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Brahmanas and even the cows ( Svasti go-brdhmana prajabhya 
siddharastu) 7 . 

Feudalism was in vogue in the kingdom. The state was 
divided into various administrative units such as rastra, visaya, 
bhoga and grdma etc. There was a hierarchy of well organised 
civil service for the smooth administration of the State. Very 
probably a mantri paris.ad also existed to aid and advise the 
king. To secure and safeguard the extensive kingdom, the 
Nalas were known to have a vast military organisation, well 
equipped with arms and ammunition. Though there were 
senUpaties as evident from epigraphs, the Nala kings were 
the chief commander of the army and were known to have 
launched military expeditions in person. The stability of 
the kingdom combined with sound administrative system, 
thus offered a most conducive field for the multifaceted specta¬ 
cular developments. A number of flourishing cities and towns 
grew up in the Nala kingdom and contributed substantially 
to the economic and cultural efflorescence of this age. 

The social life of this age was rich and varied. Brahmanism 
in all its manifestations spread in the hilly region through 
social mobility and acculturation giving rise to a synthesis of 
Aryan and tribal system. The four dimensional vari}a order 
was in vogue in the society. The Brahmanas were at the apex 
of the social hierarchy. The ruler and the ruled had high 
regard for the Brahmanas and Brahmana culture. Land grants 
were lavishly presented to the Brahmanas by the Nala Kings. 
In the charter it was always duly admonished that who so-ever 
encroach upon the donated land would be consigned in the 
dungeon of hell. The Brahmanas were thus invested with 
great honour in the social fabric of this age. 

The KSatriyas occupied the 2nd rung of the ladder of the 
social fabric. They were the ruling and fighting class and were 
the protectors of all other varnas. The VaiSyas and the 


7. Ibid., Line 25. 
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J^udras in order occupied their position in the lower level of 
the society. In the social plane of this age we rarely find 
instances of Varriasankarai}a and it appears that vocation 
was hereditary in character. The artisans, the craftsmen, the 
farmers and the traders mostly constituted these classes. The 
wide popularity and prevalance of VaWUsrama order in the 
social complex of the Nala age is amply reflected in the account 
of Hiuen Tsang who seemed 8 to have visited the South Kosala 
territory of the Nalas. 

Joint family system was in vogue in the society and most 
of the Nala charters were known to have been donated to the 
male members of a family specifying their names for enjoying 
in common for generations. Parents and other ancestors were 
greatly revered by the rulers and the ruled. In fact, after 
the death ancestors seemed to have been deified by the Nala 
kings. There was immense love for the youngers and high 
regards for the elders in the family life of this age. 

Aesthetic culture was very popular in the society. Both 
male and female were fond of ornaments. A rich variety of 
attires and draperies were known to have been used by the 
people as is testified by the sculptural evidence. Various 
delicious items of food and drinks mostly made of cereals and 
milk were popular in the society. Rice was the most staple 
food item and this region was famous for the thin-scented 
white rice. Wine made of mahuwa (Madhka) flower was also 
a popular item of drink in the society. Dance and music, 
feast and festivities were some of the primary .sources of enter¬ 
tainment of the people. Hunting of birds and jungle games 
was popular items of outdoor entertainments of the male 
members and rearing of pets was indoor pastime of the women. 
In the society women seemed to have had a lovable and honour¬ 
ed place. 

In the sphere of religion there was unprecedented efflores¬ 
cence. Saivism,: Vatavism and ^aktism flourished simultane- 


8. See Chapter 4. 
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ously under the benign patronage of the eclectic Nala kings. 
In fact, the glorious epoch of the Nalas embraced the formative 
phase of the ecclesiastic exuberance of south Kosala, Other 
contemporary dynasties like the Vakatakas, the Sarabhapuriyas 
and the Mafharas etc. pre-eminently patronised one religion. 
But in sharp contrast gaivism, Vaisijavism and foaktism flouri¬ 
shed simultaneously and received equal patronage and promo¬ 
tion of the Nalas, who earnestly believe that their fame consists 
in upholding dharma. 

“Dharmasya mularii cha yoso vadanti Tasrhat 
tadu-parj aniyam” 9 . 

The antiquity of $iva worship has a hoary beginning in 
India. But interestingly its rise and growth in south Kosala 
is closely connected with the emergence of the Nalas who were 
known to have dedicated their kingdom at the feet of Mahe- 
svara and Mahgsena who created and bestowed the rtyya 
vibhava on them ( Mahe&vara mahasenatisrifta rclj'ya vibhava) 10 . 
This noble idea is conspicuously reflected in the Nala charters. 

Under the early Nalas the Mattamayura or the &aiva 
siddhanta system of Gaivism appeared to have flourished 11 . 
Archaeological evidence indicates that the worship of &iva- 
liiiga with feaktipitha and the representation of bull emblem 
have entered into the fold of the ritualistic paraphernalia of 
Gaivism. Many prominent $aiva centres such as Badyanath, 
Podagada and Trisul Vih&r (at Maraguda) etc., sprang up 
and a sort of monastic order of Gaivism evolved at the later 
centre. One Saivdcharya ‘Dhimatisvara’ 12 was known to 
have presided over the institution. 

Kadambaguha, the early seat of the priestly activities of 
9. Sukla, PrSchina Bastar, p. 170. 

10. EJ., Vol. XIX, p. 102 ; J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXIV, 1-11, p. 41. 

11. See Chapter 7. 

12. N. K. Sahu, Report of Archaeological excavations in the Upper 
Zonk valley in Nawapara subdivision of Kalahandi district, Sata- 
yarsiki SmaranikB, Khadial, 1983, p, VII. 
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the Mattamayura sect of Shaivism was very probably located 
in Kalahandi region and the sect appeared to have progressed 
at various centre like Temra 13 near Rapipur-Jharial. Later on 
t^aktism got amalgamated with Saivism and gave rise to the 
mysterious cult of Tantricism which subsequently had deep 
and revolutionary reflection in social and cultural order. 

Vaispavism with a rich pantheon became the state religion 
under Skandavarman 14 and the Vasudeva-Kri§pa cult became 
popular in the kingdom. Under the Rajim group of Nalas the 
Narayaija cult thrived in Rajim region. Vispu’s incarnations 
become numerous and diverse in this phase. Gradually a system 
of synthesis of various cults and cult icons with Vai§navism took 
place at centres like Sauntpur, Belkhandi, Rajim, Harisahkar 
and Narasinghanath etc. giving rise to the composite Hari- 
Hara cult. The process eventually seems to have culminated in 
the worship of the all pervasive Jagannath. 

The numerous and diverse panoramic phalanx of Sakta 
icons indicates that Saktism had great appeal and accretion in 
the Nala Kingdom. The two-handed Durga 15 image brought 
to light by excavation containing the inscription ‘Mshesvarl 
Bhavada’ is believed to be the istade yi of Nala king Bhava- 
datta 16 . Siva and Sakti were conceived as one and inseparable 
and worshipped together. The find of Yoni and feaktipitha 
together with other female deities at Maraguda amply reflect 
that it was a great f^akta centre. In the fort of Asurgarh 1 T 
the fjakta divinities were known to have been installed and 
worshipped as guardian of quarters. At places like Belkhandi 
the Bakta divinities were worshipped in their manifold manifes¬ 
tations and some of the cult icons in their slender forms of 
apsards and alasakanyds were known to have adorned the 
niches and facedes of temples. 

13. See page 285. 

14. E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 100-104. 

15. Fig. 9. 

16. Page 303. 

17. Page 305. 
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The Nala kings made lavish donations to promote religion 
for the salvation of the departed ancestors and to augment their 
own religious merit 18 . Many an exceptionally holy centre 
( tlrthas ) sprang up in the kingdom. Brahmanism in all its 
manifestations flourished in the Nala kingdom diffusing the 
religious trends and tendencies far and near. 

The Nala period witnessed the great exuberance of art and 
architecture. The various religious philosophies with varied 
ideas and ideations had their echo and reflection in architec¬ 
tonic and sculptural representations and the temple building 
movement received the prolific impress of the age. 

An imposing and fortified citadel and a civil township grew 
up at Podagada, the early capital site of the Nalas. The 
Podagada school of autochthonous art diction made its appea¬ 
rance at this centre. The ‘^iva-Parvatl figure’ 19 in yadavu 
position and the Yak§a image 20 are some of the excellent 
specimens of this art idiom. On the Sail Pillars 21 the portrait 
of the female figures are beautifully executed marked with 
elegance and delicacy. This early phase of plastic movement 
seemed to have been inspired by Gupta plastic idiom as well as 
indigenous tradition. The artistic trends of this school seem to 
have had its echo and.reflection spread onto Maraguda region 
as well. The Durga Image 22 in standing archer’s pose appears 
to have been inspired by the same art movement. At Asurgarh 
another art centre of this early phase terracotta art witnessed 
its efflorescence. During this phase the temple building activities 
began in Nala kingdom and at Podagada 23 and Maraguda 24 as 
indicated by archaeological evidence a sort of low square temple 

18. E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 155-56 ; Vol. VI, II-IH, pp. 100-102. 

19. Fig. 1. 

20. Fig. 2. 

21. Fig. 6. 

22. Fig. 9. 

23. Fig. 7. 

24. Fig. 9, 
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with a sanctum and a small manclapa in front evolved. The 
tradition of circular yoginl temple seems to have had its early 
and crude beginning in this phase and the circular brick temple 
traced out at Asurgarh 25 perhaps represents the earliest 
example of this kind of structure. 

In the 5th/6th and 6th/7th century A.D. the temple architec¬ 
ture further evolved and at Badyanath and Sauntpur, the 
typical Kosaliyan order of temple architecture with a sanctum, 
a small vestibule, a pillared manclapa, a vestibule and a gateway 
in horizontal plan developed. 

Kartikeya which finds prominent mention in the Nala 
charters has been represented in several iconographic forms 26 . 
The Kartikeya figure of Badyanath with the typical wig type 
of head-dress has been exquisitely executed. The six-headed 
and twelve-handed Kartikeya figure of Khadial is an interesting 
and marvellous piece of art work. The rich variety of divini¬ 
ties of $aiva pantheon such as Siva 37 , Uma-MaheSvara 28 ,Siva- 
Bhairava 29 , Gane£a 3 ° and Parvati 31 etc. have been represen¬ 
ted and executed in consummate iconographic forms. The 
Trivikram 32 ViSnu image of Sauntpur with excellent embellish¬ 
ment is a superb specimen of art idiom. The dancing scene 3 3 
has been portraited in a lively manner marked with an aura of 
gliding movement and linear rhythm. 

In the 7th/8th Century A.D. the plastic and techtonic 
movement appears to have reached its climax in the Nala 
Kingdom. During this phase many flourishing art centres such 

25. N. K. Sahu, Archaeological findings in Asurgarh, New dimension of 
Tourism in Orissa, pp. 9-12. 

26. Figs. 16, 17, 18, 19. 

27. Fig. 26. 

28. Figs. 38, 39, 40. 

29. Figs. 23,24. • 

30. Figs. 20, 27, 28. 

31. Fig. 31. 

32. Fig, 32. 

33. Fig. 45. 
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as Rajim, Saintala, Belkhandi, Pafcnagarh, Badyanath and 
Rapipur-Jharial etc. developed contributing significantly to 
the artistic heritage of south KoSala. The artist transcending 
all barriers seems to have succeeded to render the composition 
of the flying vidhyddharas 34 weightless so as to float in the 
celestial sky. The belle 35 looking at the mirror is by far a 
superb and excellent piece of art idiom of this exuberant cultural 
epoch. 

The thesis prepared by careful study of the hitherto known 
source materials thus, presents a holistic history of the illustrious 
Nalas highlighting the cultural effloresence of their age. Many 
more new evidence on their history and culture may come forth 
in future through explorations and excavations of the Nala 
sites and until such a discovery is made, I believe, the present 
work would stand as the most exhaustive history of the Nalas. 

With an humble beginning the Nalas succeeded to reach the 
pinnacle of political paramountcy despite the strong adversaries 
of the neighbouring regions and furnished a glaring example of 
dynastic rule roughly in a span of about 700 years quite rare 
in the annals of contemporary dynasties. They boldly encoun¬ 
tered challenges and nibbled down in a passage of time giving 
to the posterity an ideal administration of benevolent monarchs 
and enriching the cultural heritage which continued to flourish 
in the similar manner in the several succeeding centuries. 


34. Fig. 47. 

35. Fig. 53. 
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Koraput District. 

9. A view of the excavated Durga Temple with the goddess 
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10. The Excavated ^aktipitha, 

Maragudg, Kalahandi District. 

11. (a) A view of the excavated Monastic establishment, 
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(b) General view of the Trisul Mound, 
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12. A view of the exposed Rani Mahal, 
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(b) Tentelkhunti, Balangir District. 

14. Amalakas, 

Sankusgarh, Kalahandi District. 
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Balangir District. 

16. Kartikeya, 

Badyanath, Balangir District. 
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Dhubalpara, Balangir District. 
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33. Vi§i}u, 
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35. The Indolent damsel, 

Sankusgarh, Kaiahandi District. 
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37. Ornamental Pillar amidst the ruined temple complex, 
Sauntpur, Balangir District. 

38. Uma-Mahesvara, 

Belkhandi, Kaiahandi District. 

39. Uma-Mahesvara, 

Belkhandi, Kaiahandi District. 

40. Uma-Mahesvara, 

Belkhandi, Kaiahandi District. 

41. Women with prominent ear-stud, 

Belkhandi, Kaiahandi District. 

42. Necklace of semiprecious stone beads, 

Podagoda, Koraput District. 

43. Women with ear-studs. 

Saintala, Balangir District. 

44. Mother with the baby, 

Saintala, Balangir District. 

45. A frieze of dancers, 

Khadial, Kaiahandi District. 

46. Flying Vidyadharas, 

Svargabrahma temple, Alampur. 

47. Flying Vidyadharas, 

Badyanath, Balangir District. 

48. Entrance, 

Deheli temple, Kaiahandi District. 

49. j^alabhahjika with bracelets, 

Badyanath, Balangir District. 

50. Balabhahjika with flying fairies stop, 

Badyanath, Balangir District. 

51. Amorous couple, 

Badyanath, Balangir District. 

52. Woman with ornamental girdle. 
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[ VI ] 


Badyanath, Balangir District. 

53-. Belle looking at the mirror, 

Badyanath, Balangir District. 

54. A view of early squart temple, 

Badyanath, Balangir District. 

55. Leharigudi, 

Ranipur-Jharial, Balangir District. 

56. Indralat Brick temple, 

Raijipur-Jharial, Balangir District. 

57. Somesvar temple, 

Ranipur-Jharial, Balangir District. 

58. A view of the Yogini temple, 

Ranipur-Jharial, Balangir District. 

59. Map of the Nala territory (at different points of time) 
showing important places and centres. 
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